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WAR  AND  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY. 

When  a  great  war  is  in  progress  its  events  from  day  to  day  tend 
for  a  time,  at  least,  to  monopolise  public  thought.  But  wars, 
however  prolonged,  are  but  interludes  in  the  life  of  nations ;  and 
as  soon  the  ear  recovers  from  the  temix)rary  deafness  caused  at 
first  by  the  unfamiliar  roar  of  artillery,  other  questions  again 
make  themselves  heard — questions  which,  by  and  by,  will  be 
once  again  supreme,  and  which  the  facts  of  war  will  be  found  to 
have  invested  with  a  new  significance. 

Never  could  these  observations  have  been  more  apposite  than 
they  are  to-day.  In  order  to  realise  this  we  need  only  consider 
for  a  moment  what  the  questions  were  which  throughout  the 
civilised  world,  more  particularly  in  England  and  Germany, 
masses  of  men  were  till  yesterday  regarding  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  These  were  all  questions  connected  with  the  actualities 
or  potentialities  of  a  something  which,  in  a  political  or  social 
sense,  is  denoted  by  the  term  “democracy,”  and  which  has  lately, 
to  a  growing  degree,  been  identified  with  some  form  or  other  of 
what  is  vaguely  meant  by  “Socialism.” 

The  most  recent  conceptions  of  democracy — both  political  demo¬ 
cracy  and  social — are  the  results  of  a  movement,  partly  of  the 
popular  intellect,  partly  of  the  popular  imagination,  which  first 
became  international  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  centriry. 
According  to  these  ideas  democracy  is  a  complete  system  of 
government,  or  of  industrial  organisation,  each  of  which  pro¬ 
cesses  is  carried  on  by  the  many  to  the  exclusion  of  any  minority 
exercising  any  power  disproportionate  to  its  numbers,  all  the 
governing  units  being,  in  point  of  influence,  assumed  to  be  indi¬ 
vidually  equal.  In  the  case  of  political  democracy,  each  of  these 
equal  units  asserts  his  equality  by  the  fact  of  his  being  a  voter. 
In  the  case  of  industrial  democracy,  he  is  supposed  to  assert  it 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  manual  labourer.  With  such  con¬ 
ceptions  of  democracy  as  a  system  of  political  government  we 
will  deal  presently.  Let  us  begin  with  current  conceptions  of  it 
as  a  system  of  economic  industry. 
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These  conceptions,  although  in  s^xiradic  forms  they  first  made 
their  appearance  in  England,  France,  and  America,  owe  their 
larger  growth  to  Germany — or,  at  all  events,  to  German  thinkers, 
the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  Marx ;  and,  apart  from  the  abor¬ 
tive  efforts  of  Louis  Blanc  in  Paris,  the  first  practical  expression 
of  them  on  a  really  extensive  scale  was  the  founding  of  the  Inter¬ 
national — a  cosmopolitan  society  of  \vhich  the  doctrines  of  Marx 
were  the  basis ;  and  which,  though  its  own  life  was  not  of  very 
long  duration,  succeeded  in  spreading  its  ideas  throughout  the 
civilised  world,  and  has  been  the  parent  of  the  Socialist  or 
industrial-democratic  movement  by  which  for  the  last  four 
decades  every  civilised  country  has  been  more  or  less  disturbed. 

The  ideas  on  which  the  International  was  based,  and  the  main 
conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  them,  are  all  extremely 
simple.  The  first  is  the  idea  or  doctrine  that  the  entire  fortunes 
of  humanity  are  primarily  determined  by  the  conditions  under 
which  material  wealth  is  produced  :  that  all  such  wealth  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  manual  labour  of  the  average  able-bodied  man ;  that 
the  labourers,  wherever  the  modern  system  prevails,  are  in  all 
countries  alike,  being  reduced  to  the  position  of  wage-earners; 
that  their  wages  represent  but  a  third,  or  perhaps  even  a  quarter, 
of  their  produce ;  and  that  the  rest — namely,  two-thirds  or  three-  - 
quarters  of  the  world’s  wealth — is  taken  from  its  producers  by  a 
parasitic  and  wholly  non-functional  minority.  Hence  it  follows 
that  for  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  the  primary  object  to  be 
aimed  at  is  simply  the  elimination  of  this  structurally  useless 
class,  and  the  retaining  for  themselves  the  product  of  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.  Further,  these  premises  lead  to  the  following 
practical  conclusions.  The  “  workers  ”  all  over  the  world — that  is 
to  say,  the  masses  of  wage-paid  labourers — whatever  may  be  their 
differences  of  nationality,  are  practically  one  nation,  and  they  have 
but  one  enemy,  which  in  every  country  is  the  same — that  is  to  say, 
the  present  possessing  class.  In  order  to  oust  this  class,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  the  strength  which  will  come  to  them  as  soon  as 
they  achieve  a  consciousness  of  their  own  position ;  and  such 
strength  they  are,  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  certain  to 
use  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways.  They  will  either  rid  themselves 
of  their  present  masters  by  violence,  or  reduce  them  to  nullity  by 
refusing  any  longer  to  work  for  them. 

Such  are  the  ideas  which  the  International  has  bequeathed  to 
all  subsequent  believers  in  the  scheme  of  industrial  democracy, 
and  which  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  been,  in  various  forms, 
extending  and  developing  themselves  everywhere.  They  have  in 
this  country  been  made  familiar  to  everybody  by  the  language 
used  at  endless  trade  union  conferences  ;  and  an  increasing  number 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  trade  unionists  have  been  very  deeply 
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aiTected  by  them.  Of  late  years,  however,  when  applied  to 
practical  affairs,  their  ideas  have  been  subjected  with  growing 
frequency  to  one  important  qualification.  The  crude  doctrine 
that  the  present  “possessing  classes”  are  absolute  idlers  except 
in  the  agreeable  business  of  spending  on  their  own  pleasures  the 
wealth  that  has  been  produced  by  others,  has  been  modified  by 
the  emphatic  assertion  that  in  one  other  business,  at  all  events, 
their  sinister  activity  is  unceasing — namely,  that  of  preparing  for 
war,  if  not  of  actually  waging  it,  and  thus  coercing  the  masses  by 
the  terrors  of  armed  force. 

Hence  the  relation  of  industrial  democracy  to  war,  and  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  menace  which  the  latter  force  consti¬ 
tutes  to  the  former  is  a  question  to  which  of  late  years  the 
theorists  of  Socialism  have  given  growing  attention ;  and  their 
answer  to  it,  w'hich  has  been  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
mass  of  their  adherents,  is  as  follows  :  The  wage-earning 
labourers  of  the  world  have  by  this  time  become  so  enlightened  by 
what  is  called  “class  consciousness”  as  to  the  nature  and  identity 
of  their  interests,  that  the  menace  of  war  to  their  cause  is  alto¬ 
gether  illusory.  This  is  so  for  two  reasons  in  particular.  In  the 
first  place,  even  on  the  supposition  that  armies  and  armaments 
still  remain  what  they  are,  yet  the  moment  the  question  of  using 
them  in  actual  war  arose  they  could  be,  and  they  w'ould  be, 
reduced  to  practical  non-existence  by  a  simple  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  millions  of  the  rank  and  file  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  king 
and  some  few  thousands  of  officials  and  officers.  In  the  second 
place,  even  if  we  suppose  that  they  have  consented  to  take  the 
field,  nothing  would  induce  them  to  fire  on  the  masses  of  those 
opposed  to  them — brothers  who  were  not  divided  from  them  by 
any  sympathy  or  interest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  united 
with  them  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  war  is  concerned,  they  had 
all  of  them  but  one  enemy,  this  being  tlieir  own  officers.  Such 
being  the  case,  by  a  kind  of  psychological  necessity  these  two 
bodies  would  either  rush  into  each  other’s  arms,  or  run  away  from 
each  other  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  seclusion  of  their  respective 
homes.  Here  are  literally  the  ideas  which  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  notably  in  Germany  itself,  have  now  for  many  years 
been  disseminated,  and  have  gained  currency  amongst  large 
sections  of  the  population  :  “What  does  it  matter  to  me  whether 
an  English  King  or  a  German  Emperor  is  in  London?  The 
German  workers  would  never  injure  the  English.  Why  should  I 
fight,  and  try  to  injure  the  Germans?”  Language  of  this  kind 
has  recently  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  come  to  be  common  in 
the  mouths  of  not  only  builders,  transport  workers,  miners,  and 
mechanics  in  great  towns,  but  even  of  villagers  remote  from  the 
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main  centres  of  agitation ;  and  they  have  evidently  been  led  to 
regard  the  opinions  thus  expressed  by  them  as  established  and 
liberating  truths  of  modern  social  science. 

To  all  persons  who  have  adopted  the  doctrines  here  in  question 
the  present  war  has  come  as  a  rude  awakening.  Both  these 
particular  doctrines  or  propositions,  of  which  Germany  was  the 
cradle,  and  which  (as  Bernhardi  admits)  had,  owing  to  the  activity 
of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  been  accepted  in  that  country 
more  widely  than  in  any  other,  have  in  the  most  dramatic  manner 
been  falsified  by  the  Germans  themselves.  Human  nature  has 
not  acted  as,  according  to  the  theorists  of  social  democracy,  it 
was  bound  to  act.  The  wage-earning  masses  of  the  population 
have  not  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  military  oligarchy  to  mobilise. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  obeyed  them  wdth  the  utmost  and 
most  unhesitating  exactitude.  They  have  not,  when  brought  into 
the  field,  refused  to  shoot  down  their  “brethren.”  They  have, 
on  the  contrary,  attacked  them  with  an  unbridled  ferocity  which 
required  that  to  the  blood  of  men  should  be  added  the  blood  of 
women  and  little  children.  Whilst  workers  in  English  coal  mines 
were  still  saying  to  one  another,  under  the  influence  of  teachers 
like  Mr.  Kamsay  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  “What  harm 
will  our  German  brother- workers  do  to  ns?  They  never  would 
touch  the  hair  of  a  British  miner’s  head,”  Germans  were  driving 
brethren,  who  were  very  much  nearer  to  them  than  the  English, 
down  into  the  mines  of  Belgium,  not  to  work  there,  but  to  die. 

These  demonstrations  of  the  fallacy  of  certain  of  the  basic 
principles  on  which  the  modern  theories  of  democratic  action 
rest  is  so  complete  that  it  would,  were  it  less  tragic,  be  ludicrous ; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  striking,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned, 
because  the  Social  Democrats  themselves  have  played  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  it.  These  men  have  learnt  from  the  spectacle 
of  their  own  actions  that  their  actual  nature  is  something  widely 
different  from  what  they  had  for  many  years  been  taught  by  their 
leaders  to  believe  it  to  be.  And  the  same  lesson  has  already  been 
widely  learnt,  although  at  a  less  expense,  by  “industrial  demo¬ 
crats”  or  Socialists  in  our  own  country — a  fact  which  many  of 
their  leaders  have  acknowledged  with  a  courageous  candour,  thus 
entitling  themselves  to  very  sincere  respect. 

What,  then,  does  this  lesson  mean  when  translated  into  the 
language  of  reflection?  It  means  that  those  theories  of  society, 
which  to  some  minds  represent  the  hopes,  and  to  others  the  perils 
of  the  future,  are  at  all  events  to  a  great  extent  based  on  a 
curiously  and  crudely  false  psychology.  For,  still  confining  our¬ 
selves  to  Germany,  let  us  consider  again  the  events  which  have 
just  been  mentioned.  One  of  these  was  that  the  wage-earning 
masses  of  that  country,  as  represented  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
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the  army,  although  they  were  to  the  military  oligarchy  in  the 
proportion  of  a  thousand  to  one,  and  comprised  in  the  army  itself 
half  a  million  avowed  Socialists,  did  when  the  time  came  obey 
without  hesitation  the  orders  of  the  class  whose  authority  ^'the 
prophets  of  democracy  repudiate.  The  other  event  was  that, 
besides  obeying  these  orders,  the  masses  developed  in  themselves 
the  spirit  in  which  these  orders  were  given. 

Of  these  two  events,  let  us  begin  with  considering  the  latter. 
The  military  spirit  which  has  been  displayed  by  the  armed  masses 
of  Germany  in  attacking  their  next-door  neighbours — not  only  the 
armed,  but  the  unarmed,  masses  of  Belgium — is  an  event  the 
significance  of  which  may,  no  doubt,  be  exaggerated ;  but  in  any 
case  its  significance  is  profound.  The  more  strongly  social 
democrats  of  the  school  of  Marx  insist  that  the  economic  interests 
of  the  masses  in  all  countries  are  the  same  the  more  clearly  does 
this  event  show  that  men,  as  concrete  entities,  are  not,  as  the 
Marxians  contend,  motived  to  action  by  economic  interests  alone. 
It  shows  that,  latent  in  the  human  character,  and  always  ready 
to  be  aroused,  are  instincts — namely,  those  of  the  fighter — which, 
when  once  they  have  been  liberated,  are  so  far  more  violent  than 
the  calculating  cupidities  of  the  purely  economic  man,  or  any 
feelings  generated  by  a  consciousness  of  economic  brotherhood, 
that  the  latter,  fbr  the  time  being,  become  altogether  inoperative  ; 
and  tlie  average  conscript,  who  in  times  of  peace  is  a  wage- 
earner,  will  shoot  an  opponent  who  happens  to  be  a  wage -earner 
likewise,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  he  would  do  were  that 
opponent  a  general.  It  is  true  that  when  such  a  man  finds  himself 
on  the  field  of  battle  the  mere  letting  off  of  a  rifle  in  obedience 
to  orders  may  be  a  necessity ;  but  the  fighting  spirit  with  which 
these  orders  are  executed  by  any  army  capable  of  effective  action 
must  originate  in  the  man  himself. 

This  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  matter.  The  mere  fighting  instinct,  without  which  no  war 
would  be  possible,  differs  according  to  circumstances  very  greatly 
in  intensity,  sometimes  soon  exhausting  itself,  sometimes  persist¬ 
ing  obstinately  in  the  face  of  all  discouragement.  The  reason  of 
this  fact  is  that,  just  as  the  fighting  spirit  cannot  be  evoked  by 
mere  military  orders,  any  more  than  love  can  be  evoked  by  a  mere 
order  to  marry,  it  is  nevertheless  influenced  by  causes  outside  itself. 
One  of  these  causes  is  a  consciousness  of  racial  differences,  which 
despite  all  the  boasted  tendencies  of  international  progress,  was 
never  more  acute  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  which  is 
always  in  danger  of  developing  into  keen  racial  antipathy. 
Another  is  the  nexus  of  feelings  by  which. a  common  language,  a 
common  landscape,  and  a  multitude  of  experiences  and  habitua- 
tions  common  to  all  classes,  attach  men  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 
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and  which  alone  render  existence  in  an  ideal  sense  intelligible  to 
them,  like  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  into  the  homely 
vernacular  of  the  hearth.  These  reflections,  without  being 
pursued  farther,  will  enable  us  to  see  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
present  war  a  demonstration  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  psycho¬ 
logy  of  the  industrial  or  the  social  democrats  of  to-day,  according 
to  which  the  interests  of  the  masses  in  all  countries  are  identical, 
and  no  warlike  passion  exists  in  the  average  man  other  than  a 
passion  which  could  be  satisfied  for  all  time  by  the  destruction  of 
every  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  w’as  a  little  better  off  than 
himself. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  question  of  the  spontaneous  fighting 
impulse  and  the  all-pervading  sentiments  peculiar  to  each  nation, 
which  are  capable  of  keeping  it  to-day  more  fiercely  alive  than 
ever,  to  the  mere  question  of  the  overt  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
armed  wage-earners  of  Germany — avowed  social  democrats  form¬ 
ing  a  very  large  jwrtion  of  them — to  the  orders  of  their  military 
superiors. 

This  obedience  must  necessarily  have  been  one  or  other  of  two 
things.  It  must  have  been  a  willing  act,  or  an  unwilling  one. 
If  it  was  a  willing  act,  it  shows  that  the  principles  of  social 
democracy,  regarded  not  as  a  vaguely  psychological  but  as  a 
definitely  economic  creed,  the  dissemination  of  which  Bismarck 
struggled  in  vain  to  check,  and  with  which,  as  the  residt  of  more 
than  fifty  years  of  propagandism,  it  has  been  claimed  the  German 
masses  have  by  this  time  been  saturated,  were  no  sooner  put  to 
the  test  of  a  great  practical  choice  than  they  were  repudiated  as 
practically  false  by  those  w’ho  had,  till  that  crucial  moment  came, 
accepted  them  as  cardinal  truths  of  a  new  social  gospel. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  obedience  of  the  masses  to  their 
military  superiors  was  unwilling,  the  question  naturally  arises 
of  wdiy  it  took  place  at  all.  It  could  only  have  taken  place  under 
compulsion ;  but  according  to  all  the  traditional  principles  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  no  force  could  have  resided  in  an 
oligarchy  of  a  few  thousand  men  which  was  capable  of  com|)elling 
the  reluctant  obedience  of  millions.  These  millions  had  been 
taught  by  their  leaders,  through  speeches  at  conferences,  through 
manifestoes,  and  a  ceaseless  stream  of  literature,  what  their  power 
was  supposed  to  be ;  and  its  reality  had  been  apparently  proved 
by  the  constant  increase  of  the  Social  Democratic  vote.  They 
had  also  been  taught  with  what  ease  this  overwhelming  power 
might  be  used,  especially  should  occasion  arise  for  resisting  a 
call  to  war.  There  would  be  no  need  to  employ  it  in  offensive 
action.  This  power  need  express  itself  in  the  form  of  refusal 
!  only.  Let  the  miners  refuse  to  hew  coal  for  the  Fleet,  let  the 
metal-workers  refuse  to  produce  ships,  guns  and  ammunition ;  let 
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the  transport  workers  refuse  to  “handle”  any  military  material; 
let  the  masses  actually  under  arms  simply  refuse  to  march,  and 
the  present  ruling  classes  would  at  once  be  reduced  to  impotence. 
Such  weapons  as  they  had  would  be  wrested  from  them  like  toys 
from  children ;  and  they  would  be  able  to  do  nothing  except 
to  shout  and  gesticulate. 

And  yet  when  the  time  came  none  of  these  things — apparently 
so  simple,  apparently  so  easy — happened.  No  attempt  was  made 
by  the  legions  of  social  democracy  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the 
little  knot  of  persons  whom,  if  they  really  believed  in  their  own 
professed  principles,  it  was  their  one  object,  and  whom  it  was 
also  in  their  power,  to  overthrow.  Such  a  result  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  force  of  some  kind  resided  in  the 
ruling  minority  for  which  the  theories  of  social  democracy  make 
no  allowances,  either  in  Germany  or  anywhere  else ;  for  in  all 
countries  alike  which  have  been  touched  by  the  present  crisis. 
Socialist  conceptions  of  democracy  have  been  equally  ineffective. 
What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  force  which  has  rendered  the 
power  of  the  Few  superior  to  that  of  the  Many  ? 

In  order  to  understand  this,  let  us  consider  in  their  original 
form  the  propositions  on  which,  however  they  may  have  been 
modified  subsequently,  all  modern  conceptions  of  democracy  have 
as  a  fact  been  founded.  They  are  these  ;  All  the  life  of  nations 
depends  on  economic  production.  The  sole  producers  of  wealth — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  sole  authors  of  civilisation — are  manual 
labourers,  each  of  them  using  his  hands  under  the  direction  of 
his  own  mind ;  and  all  of  these  labourers,  if  they  work  for  the 
same  time,  produce  goods  of  substantially  the  same  value.  These 
propositions  or  principles,  as  applied  to  the  sphere  of  politics, 
translate  themselves  into  the  familiar  formula,  “One  man,  one 
vote”;  or,  in  other  words,  “One  man,  one  equal  unit  of  influ¬ 
ence.”  As  applied  to  the  industrial  sphere  they  translate  them¬ 
selves  into  the  formula  no  less  familiar,  “For  the  labourers  as  a 
whole  the  whole  of  the  product,  and  for  each  an  equal  share  of 
it.”  Attempts  -hav^  been  made  to  rsodify  the  crudity  of  these 
ideas.  They  remain,  however,  the  Vital  content  of  Socialist 
conceptions  of  democracy,  political  or  industrial,  still.  Their 
distinctive  feature  consists  of  the  kind  of  action  and  influence 
which  they  attribute  to  the  human  unit.  Political  government 
represents,  according  to  them,  the  cumulative  force  of  a  multitude 
of  individual  judgments,  each  of  which  is  spontaneously  formed, 
and  all  of  which  are  identical  in  content ;  whilst  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  is  an  aggregate  of  so  many  little  heaps  of  goods  produced 
by  the  hands  and  intelligence  of  so  many  separate  labourers,  and 
each  identical  in  value. 
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Now  in  respect  both  of  government  and  of  industry,  this  con¬ 
ception  of  the  powers  of  the  unit  is  altogether  fallacious.  Even 
if  the  majority  of  mankind  were  more  equal  in  point  of  capacity 
than  they  are,  no  advanced  system,  whether  political  or  industrial, 
would  be  possible  as  the  cumulative  result  of  the  self-formed 
political  judgments  or  the  self-directed  industrial  actions  of  so 
many  voters  on  the  one  hand,  or  so  many  labourers  on  the  other. 
The  political  judgments  which  votes  are  supposed  to  represent  are 
absolutely  powerless  until  they  are  massed  together ;  and  even  so, 
their  power  is  cumulative  only  when  they  are  all  identical,  and — 
what  is  no  less  important — when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
definite.  But  these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled  on  very  rare 
occasions  only ;  and  even  then  they  are  fulfilled  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  However  similar  in  respect  of  mere  power  of  reasoning 
the  units  who  make  up  the  average  mass  may  be,  they  arrive  by 
means  of  their  reason  at  very  different  conclusions.  This  is  true 
even  when  the  questions  at  issue  are,  or  appear,  simple.  It  is 
still  more  emphatically  true  when  such  questions  are  complex, 
when  multitudes  of  facts  are  involved  which  require  to  be  grasped 
and  balanced,  and  when  any  governmental  action  which  it  is 
possible  to  take  with  regard  to  them  depends  on  a  choice  between 
schemes  all  of  which  are  elaborate  fabrics,  compacted  of  abstruse 
details.  With  regard  to  such  questions  as  these,  the  units  of  the 
average  mass,  if  left  to  their  own  guidance,  will  not  only  fail  to 
reach  conclusions  which  are  substantially  the  same,  but  they  will 
fail  for  the  most  part  to  reach  any  definite  conclusions  at  all.  No 
cumulative  judgment  would  emerge  which  could  be  called  “the 
democratic  will,”  in  the  sense  that  it  could  be  translated  into  a 
series  of  orders  which  left  an  elected  executive  no  other  task  than 
to  obey  them. 

Analogous  observations  apply  to  productive  industry.  The 
wealth  of  a  nation,  under  modern  conditions  at  all  events,  is  not 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  individual  labourers,  all  of  whom  are 
equal  in  the  sense  that  they  all  produce  equal  values,  and  each  of 
whom  does  his  work  according  to  his  own  judgment,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  any  technical  orders  imposed  on  him  by  any  other  persons. 
The  labouring  unit  as  such  is  as  helpless  as  the  voting  unit.  The 
^Many  in  politics  and  the  Many  in  industry  alike  only  become 
effective  in  proportion  as  they  are  regimented  under  the  orders 
of  a  few.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  life  of  States 
is  organisation.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  units  of  the  average 
mass  are  powerless.  What  it  does  mean  is  that,  whatever  powers 
they  possess,  they  can  only  realise  them  for  any  general  and 
corporate  purposes  by  submitting  to  an  organising  minority  of 
persons  more  capable  than  themselves,  and  that,  if  this  submis- 
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sion  is  refused,  their  own  power,  as  a  multiple  of  their  own 
number,  disappears. 

Here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  submission  of  the  Socialist 
masses  in  Germany  (and,  we  may  add,  in  other  countries)  to  the 
orders  of  a  small  minority,  in  so  far  as  their  submission  was  j 
unwilling,  and  was  not  due  to  a  sudden  repudiation  on  their  part 
as  impracticable  of  principles  which  they  had  sj^ent  all  their  lives 
in  professing.  In  any  case,  events  have  shown  these  principles 
to  be  false.  Force  is  not,  as  modern  theories  of  democracy 
assume,  a  mere  multiple  of  the  forces  resident  in  approximately 
equal  units.  The  force  wielded  by  the  organising  minority  may 
be  nothing  without  that  of  the  masses.  In  the  language  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  it  may  be  “music  without  instruments.” 
But  the  force  of  the  masses  is  nothing  without  that  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  minority,  just  as,  though  cannon  cannot  be  made  without 
steel,  mere  masses  of  steel  by  themselves  can  never  become 
cannon.  Even  Herbert  Spencer,  in  celebrating  the  evolution  of 
}X)pular  government,  admitted  that  success  in  war  was  determined 
by  the  leadership  of  the  few  ;  and  though,  in  a  series  of  very  ill- 
considered  observations,  he  attempted  to  show’  that  this  principle 
does  not  apply  to  industry,  the  present  war,  at  all  events,  would 
have  taught  him  a  different  lesson,  for  war  is  now  largely  an 
industrial  process  itself.  Battles  are  now  won,  not  only,  or  not 
mainly,  in  the  field,  but  also — and  often  to  an  even  greater  extent 
— in  the  yards  of  Elswick  and  Essen,  where  labour  moves  at  the 
bidding  of  the  picked  intellects  of  the  w’orld.  It  is  difficult  to 
find,  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  language  adequate  to  describe 
the  full  extent  of  the  absurdity  of  the  formula  of  Marx,  of 
the  International,  and  'of  the  industrial  democrats  of  to-day, 
according  to  wffiich  all  production  is  the  w’ork  of  manual  labourers 
approximately  equal  in  capacity,  and  using  their  hands  under  the 
guidance  of  no  minds  other  than  their  own. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  anticipated  that  one  of  the  results  of  th^ 
present  war  will  be  to  discredit  those  theories  of  political  and 
*  industrial  democracy  by  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  the 
life  of  nations  has  been  disturbed.  But  this  statement  must  be 
taken  as  subject  to  an  important  qualification.  No  theory  which 
meets  with  a  very  wide  acceptance,  however  fallacious  as  a  whole, 
can  fail  to  contain  some  elements  of  vital  truth ;  and  modern 
theories  of  democracy,  however  absurd  they  may  be  rendered  by 
their  omission  of  certain  facts  and  their  wild  exaggeration  of 
others,  will  be  found,  nevertheless,  to  possess  a  profound  value 
if  interpreted  as  a  protest  against  exaggerations  of  an  opposite 
kind. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  article  that 
democracy,  according  to  modern  conceptions  of  it,  stands  for  a 
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complete  system  based  on  the  wills  of  the  Many  operating  as 
equal  influences.  The  fallacy  of  all  such  conceptions  lies  in  this 
initial  fact.  In  no  community,  except  perhaps  in  small  and 
primitive  tribes,  has  such  a  system  existed,  or  from  the  nature 
of  things  ever  can  exist.  All  civilised  societies,  in  respect  of  their 
corporate  life,  always  have  represented,  and  always  must  repre¬ 
sent,  the  operation,  not  of  one  principle,  but  of  two — the  power 
of  the  Many  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  power  of  the  Few  on  the 
other.  Every  nominal  democracy,  from  that  of  Athens  down  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  has  had,  or  has,  in  it  elements  of 
unavowed  oligarchy.  Every  nominal  oligarchy  or  autocracy  has 
had,  or  has,  in  it  an  inexpugnable  element  of  democracy;  and 
so-called  democratic  systems  differ  from  so-called  oligarchic 
systems,  not  because  a  certain  single  principle  is  supreme  in  the 
former,  and  an  opposite  principle  in  the  latter,  but  because  two 
principles  common  to  both  are  geared  together  by  machinery  of 
different  patterns,  one  or  other  of  them  being  more  or  less 
preponderant. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  therefore,  that  because  the  principle 
of  pure  democracy  is  incapable  of  forming  by  itself  the  basis  of 
any  civilised  system,  the  addition  to  it  of  the  oligarchic  principle 
is  sufficient  to  turn  chaos  into  the  best  of  all  practicable  orders. 
In  any  given  circumstances  there  must  be,  could  it  only  be  found, 
a  certain  amount  of  democratic  influence,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  oligarchic,  the  interaction  of  which  will  yield  the  best  results 
and  raise  the  State  to  the  highest  condition  practicable  in  respect 
of  its  corporate  strength  and  the  welfare  of  its  individual  citizens  ; 
and  if  either  influence  exceeds  this  amount  or  falls  short  of  it, 
the  State  as  a  whole  and  the  individual  ‘citizen  will  suffer.  The 
significance  of  these  observations  will  for  our  present  purpose  be 
shown  with  sufficient  clearness  if  we  consider  what,  broadly  and 
subject  to  many  exceptions,  the  respective  influence  of  the  Few 
and  the  Many  are. 

The  influence  of  the  Few  on  the  Many  is  an  influence  of  pres¬ 
sure.  The  influence  of  the  Many  on  the  Few  is  a  resistance, 
actually  exerted  or  potential,  by  which  the  character  of  the 
pressure  is  more  or  less  substantially  modified.  The  ideal  con¬ 
dition  would  arise  when  these  two  forces  were  in  equilibrium. 
The  pressure  of  the  Few,  or,  in  other  words,  their  guidance  of 
affairs,  would  in  that  case  not  be  felt  as  pressure,  because,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  assent  of  the  Many,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
resisting  it.  Human  nature,  however,  being  what  it  is,  there  is 
a  natural  tendency  in  every  body  of  men  to  use  its  powers  unduly 
for  its  own  advantage;  and,  as  all  history  teaches  us,  the  Many 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  an  exaggerated  use  by  the  Few  of  powers 
whose  due  exercise  is  equally  necessary  for  all.  It  is,  therefore, 
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essential  for  the  Many  that  the  State  should  be  so  constituted  as 
to  provide  them,  whenever  such  a  situation  develops  itself,  with 
the  means  of  actualising  their  latent  powers  to  correct  it.  The 
problem,  however,  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Many, 
however  they  may  be  defined,  become  capable  of  collective  action 
only  by  submitting  themselves  to  certain  leading  minorities  of 
their  own,  either  chosen  out  of  their  own  number,  or  willing  to 
espouse  their  cause.  Thus,  the  democratic  principle  itself, 
regarded  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  oligarchic,  cannot  operate  effec¬ 
tively  without  transgressing  its  own  principles. 

These  observations  are  true,  however,  in  very  different  degrees 
according  to  the  character  of  the  questions  with  which  the  Many 
are  called  upon  to  concern  themselves.  As  has  been  said  already, 
some  questions  are  so  complex  that  the  Many,  as  an  aggregate  of 
equal  or  average  units,  cannot  reach  with  regard  to  them  any 
definite  or  intelligible  conclusion  at  all ;  but  with  other  questions 
the  case  is  in  varying  degrees  different.  These  consist  of  broad 
issues  which  appeal,  not  to  special  knowledge,  to  highly  developed 
gifts  of  reason,  or  to  exceptional  capacities  of  any  sort,  but  to  the 
common  sense  and  the  common  emotions  of  mankind  as  opposed 
to,  or  at  all  events  independent  of,  the  interests  of  any  minority 
biassed  by  its  own  ambitions.  Of  such  questions  many  examples 
might  be  given ;  but  one  of  them  at  the  present  time  stands  out 
pre-eminent.  This  is  the  question,  not  of  how  a  war  should  be 
conducted,  not  of  how  a  war  should  be  prepared  for,  but  of 
whether,  the  requisite  preparations  and  the  requisite  organisation 
being  given,  a  war  at  some  given  juncture  should  take  place  at  all. 

Here  we  have  a  question  with  regard  to  which  present  events 
show  us  that  States  may  be  ordered  in  such  a  way  as  to  invest 
the  controlling  oligarchy  with  a  power  which  is  mischievously 
excessive,  and  to  deprive  the  Many,  not  of  the  fantastic  powers 
which  modern  democrats  claim  from  them,  and  which  they  could 
never  possibly  possess,  but  of  a  powder  which  under  suitable  con¬ 
ditions  they  would  be  perfectly  capable  of  exercising,  and  which, 
more  than  any  other,  would  give  stability  to  the  affairs  of  nations. 
If  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  h^d  been  such  that  the 
spontaneous  feeling  of  the  great  masses  of  the  p6p*ii1atif)n  had 
been  able  to  exert  a  practical  influence  on  affairs  which  was  as 
free  and  forcible  as  that  of  the  Emperor  and  the  ruling  oligarchy, 
the  military  policy  and  the  military  action  of  Germany  would 
have  been,  we  may  be  certain,  very  different  from  what  they  have 
been ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the  present  war  other¬ 
wise,  one  of  its  principal  results  in  a  wide  political  sense  will  be 
to  convince  even  men  of  the  most  conservative  sympathies  of  the 
true  value  of  the  democratic  element  in  government,  and  the 
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dangers  to  civilisation  which  may  arise  as  a  consequence  of  its 
being  unduly  atrophied  in  the  case  of  even  one  great  State. 

This  is  one  result ;  but  together  with  it  we  may,  for  similar 
reasons,  expect  another  of  equal  and  cognate  importance — namely, 
the  enforcement  of  the  lesson  that  dangers  of  no  less  magnitude 
may  arise  if  the  influence  of  a  democratic  element  be  developed 
beyond  certain  limits.  Whatever  may  be  the  crimes  which  the 
military  oligarchy  of  Germany  have  committed  against  civilisation 
by  their  barbarous  misuse  of  a  vast  military  mechanism,  this 
mechanism  (apart  from  the  uses  made  of  it)  is  a  model  to  the  world 
as  a  triumph  of  the  oligarchic  faculties  of  science,  scientific 
organisation,  and  scientific  prevision;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
operation  of  the  oligarchic  principle,  its  efficiency  as  an  engine 
of  disaster  would  never  have  been  what  it  is.  Such  being  the 
case,  then,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  power  of  other  nations 
to  resist  it — especially  France  and  England — would  have  been  so 
incomparably  greater  than  it  is — so  far  more  susceptible  of  full 
and  immediate  use,  possibly  so  overwhelming  that  war  might 
have  been  altogether  averted — if  the  oligarchic  principle  had  not, 
in  both  these  countries,  been  unduly  hampered  by  excessive 
developments  of  the  democratic.  In  view  of  what  sane  men  all 
mean  by  civilisation — science,  art,  family  life,  peaceful  social 
intercourse,  reasonable  comfort,  security — the  Emperor  who  says 
he  is  God,  and  that  no  law  exists  but  his  own  personal  will,  is 
not  more  absurd  than  the  average  manual  labourer  who 
claims  a  power  no  less  exorbitant  on  the  ground  that  he  is  the 
producer  of  all  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  world. 

The  present  is  not  the  time  for  applying  this  criticism  to  par¬ 
ticular  persons  or  parties.  When  the  proper  time  for  that  business 
arrives  extremists  on  both  sides  may  have  learned  to  modify  the 
opinions  by  which  they  have  been  long  separated.  The  following 
observation,  however,  may  be  meanwhile  not  inappropriate  :  All 
possible  forms  of  government  result  from  the  interaction  of  two 
forces — that  of  the  Few  and  that  of  the  Many,  which  are  vulgarly 
and  falsely  contrasted  as  though  they  were  mutually  exclusive ; 
and  the  best  form  of  government,  under  any  given  conditions,  is 
that  which  ensures  for  each  a  specific  proportion  of  influence  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  other.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  mean 
between  two  extremes ;  and  the  great  danger  which  besets  the 
exercise  of  democratic  power  lies  in  this  fact.  The  exercise  of 
democratic  power  is  mainly  brought  about  by  methods  of  popular 
agitation,  and  shouts  at  public  meetings;  and  whilst  it  is  easy  to 
get  men  to  shout  themselves  hoarse  for  extremes,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  them  to  shout  for  a  mean. 
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The  war  which  is  now  devastating  Europe  is,  we  are  told,  to 
have  one  beneficial  result ;  when  it  is  over  we  shall  be  able  to 
effect  an  economy  of  £40,000,000  a  year  in  the  expenditure  upon 
our  armaments.^  In  other  words,  instead  of  voting  for  the  Navy 
and  Army  a  matter  of  £80,000,000,  as  was  the  case  last  spring, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  set  aside  only  about  half  that  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  defensive  forces.  In  a  former  article  it  w’as 
suggested  that  the  intrusion  of  such  sordid  calculations,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  at  this  moment,  when  the  finest  of  our 
manhood  is  struggling  against  heavy  odds  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
was  one  of  the  harshest  indecencies  of  public  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  indecency  has  been  perpetrated,  in  the  eyes  of 
neutral  nations,  who  may  thereby  be  led  to  doubt  the  nobility 
of  our  purposes,  and  the  matter  is  being  discussed  in  this  country, 
it  may  be  asked  if,  in  fact,  the  war  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  our  armaments,  even  though  we  dismiss  as  absurd 
the  suggestion  that  as  much  as  £40,000,000  will  be  saved. 

The  prophecy  rests  on  no  foundation.  A  little  consideration 
will  carry  conviction  that  when  this  war  is  at  an  end  the  naval 
and  military  Votes  tcill  not  he  decreased  by  a  single  pound,  hut 
will  in  fact  tend  still  further  to  increase,  unless  toe  are  prepared 
to  relinquish  our  naval  supremacy ,  upon  which  our  all  depends 
to-day  and  will  depend  in  the  future. 

Let  there  be  no  illusion  on  this  matter.  The  war  will  bring 
some  changes,  but  it  will  falsify  many  prophecies.  By  some  of 
those  who  protested  against  our  naval  and  military  preparations 
we  are  now  assured  that  “Germany  must,  and  will,  be  crushed.” 
How  do  you  crush  and  rob  of  power  65,000,000  people? 
Certainly  neither  we,  nor  either  of  our  Allies,  have  armaments  on 
a  scale  which  can  perform  such  a  miracle.  Perhaps  the  task 
will  be  effected  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation  meeting  and 
passing  an  amended  form  of  the  resolution  which  it  adopted 
unanimously  last  November ;  it  might  affirm  its  conviction  that 
vast  sums  have  been,  and  are  being,  wasted  in  maintaining  the 
British  Navy  at  an  exaggerated  strength,  and  tell  Germany 
frankly  that  we  wdll  abandon  all  our  rights  and  interests,  which 

(1)  Sir  George  Paish,  “  financial  adviser  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,” 
in  an  interview  in  New  York.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  on 
November  17th  :  “I  should  regard  the  war  as  having  failed  in  one  of  its  chief 
purposes  unless  it  led  to  an  all-round  reduction  in  the  inflated  cost  of  armaments.” 
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she  regards  with  jealousy,  and  that  therefore  she  can  take  what 
she  wants  from  us,  so  long  as  she  admits  verbally  that  her  military 
spirit  had  been  “crushed.”  Or  Sir  John  Brunner,  the  President 
of  the  Federation,  might  assist  the  cause  of  freedom  by  writing 
another  letter  to  the  newspapers.  It  is  almost  exactly  a  year 
ago  since  this  political  leader  and  prophet  pointed  out  to  us  what 
he  regarded  as  the  path  to  safety  :  — 

“  Our  Government  is  ....  in  a  splendid  position  for  avoiding  any  further 
expansion  of  expenditure  and  taxation  for  armaments.  The  Premier  has 
only  to  gratify  his  own  sound  instincts  and  those  of  his  own  Party.  He  has 
not  even  to  take  the  initiative.  He  has  only  to  follow  the  good  example 
set  by  Germany,!  the  country  whose  enlarged  programme  (exaggerated  by 
Admiralty  embroidery)  afforded  the  pretext  for  the  costly  panic  of  1909. 

“  But  neither  in  the  reduction  of  our  bloated  military  and  naval  expendi¬ 
ture,  nor  in  improvements  of  naval  law — abolition  of  prize  money,  exemption 
of  peaceful  private  property  at  sea  from  capture,  definition  of  contraband, 
and  restriction  of  floating  mines — can  we  expect  progress  unless  a  prompt 
declaration  is  made  by  Liberal  Associations  throughout  the  country — in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  England.  I  would  therefore  ask  every 
Liberal  Association  which  believes  in  the  good  old  Liberal  doctrine  of  peace, 
retrenchment,  and  reform  to  pass  resolutions  before  the  end  of  January 
in  favour  of  reductions  in  our  armament  expenditure  so  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  have  fresh  evidence  of  the  wishes  of  the  Party  before  the 
Military  and  Naval  Estimates  for  next  year  are  finally  settled. 

“  The  Prime  Minister  has  told  us  frankly  that  without  concerted  pressure 
nothing  can  be  done.  It  might  be  well  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation,  but  there  are  already  many  signs  that  the 
business  men  of  the  country  and  the  working  classes  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  economy.  I,  for  my  part,  trust  that  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
we  shall  see  a  fruitful  change  of  policy,  which  will  send  a  message  of 
relief  to  British  taxpayers,  and  of  our  goodwill  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.” 

How  Germany  w'ould  have  welcomed  this  “message  of  relief 
to  British  taxpayers  and  of  our  good  will  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world”!  How  she,  with  her  cruisers  and  merchantmen 
armed  in  secrecy,  would  have  rejoiced  at  our  decision  to  exempt 
peaceful  private  property  at  sea  from  capture,  which  would  have 
meant  sending  British  cruisers  to  the  scrapheap  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  upkeep  I  How  gladly  she  would  have  seen  us  restrict 
our  already  inadequate  preparations  for  mine-laying  I  How- 
pleased  the  General  Staffs  of  the  German  Army  and  Navy  would 
have  been  at  every  indication  of  our  intention  to  reduce  our 
“bloated”  expenditure  on  armaments,  and  to  trust  our  wealth, 
our  Empire,  and  our  freedom  to  the  protective  influence  of  “scraps 
of  paper.”  The  resolution  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
the  subsequent  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Sir  John 

(1)  No  such  example  was  set  by  Germany. 
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Brunner’s  letter  were  the  culminating  efforts  of  a  bitter  campaign, 
which  spared  neither  principles  nor  persons,  and  was  waged  for 
a  period  of  over  five  years,  against  our  modest  defences.  As  we 
approach  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  our 
economic  state,  let  us  in  particular  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
jxilitical  pacifists,  who,  had  they  had  their  way,  would  have  placed 
us,  our  women  and  our  children  under  the  heel  of  German 
militarism  in  all  its  hideous  and  barbarous  manifestations.  These 
were  false  prophets,  and  we  are  paying  the  penalty  of  their  errors, 
in  particular,  in  a  Navy  in  several  respects  too  weak  for  the  task 
it  has  in  hand. 

The  disciples  of  the  same  school  of  prophets  are  again 
prophesying  falsely  when  they  tell  us  that  the  cost  of  our  arma¬ 
ments  will  be  reduced  by  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  of 
our  manhood  in  the  present  struggle,  for  which  there  is  more 
than  a  suspicion  they  were  in  some  measure  responsible.^  Is  it 
imagined  that  we  shall  be  able  to  spend  less  upon  the  Army — 
“French’s  contemptible  little  army”?  Last  spring  Parliament 
adopted  Army  Votes  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £28,845,000. 
Of  this  total  nearly  £4,000,000  went  in  non-effective  services, 
mainly  the  pensions  of  retired  officers  and  men,  leaving  a  balance 
of  less  than  £25,000,000  for  the  support  of  our  active  and  reserve 
forces,  apart  from  the  charges  met  out  of  Indian  funds  for  the 
maintenance  in  that  empire  of  about  75,000  British  officers  and 
men.  These  funds  enabled  the  War  Office  to  provide  the  following 
force  : — 


Regular  Army 

.  156,110 

Army  Reserve 

.  146,000 

Special  Reserve . 

.  63,000 

Territorial  Force  ... 

.  251,000 

616,110 

The  relatively  high  cost  of  this  Army,  small  in  numbers  in 
contrast  with  the  masses  of  the  Continental  Powers,  is  due  to 
our  adhesion  to  the  voluntary  principle,  and  the  voluntary  principle 
is  adhered  to  because  only  under  this  system  can  we  produce 
the  necessary  drafts  for  India,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Egypt,  and  other 
oversea  possessions.  This  is  neither  tlie  time,  nor  is  the  occasion 
fitting,  for  re-opening  in  any  detail  the  discussion  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  compulsory  and  volunteer  service,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  the  voluntary  principle  has  in  the  past  six  months  achieved 
a  triumph  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  war.  So  far  as  the 
Regular  Army  is  concerned,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 

(1)  Germany  was  undoubtedly  led  by  our  political-pacifists  to  believe  that  we 
should  not  fight,  for  a  mere  “scrap  of  paper,”  a  war  which  could  not  pay  us; 
hence  the  plans  to  reach  Paris  in  eight  days  and  then  turn  on  Russia. 
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present  method  of  recruiting  is  the  only  one  possible  in  view 
of  the  military  responsibilities  of  the  Mother  Country, 

But  what  of  the  Territorial  Army  ?  In  the  light  of  the  response 
which  was  made  when  the  crisis  occurred  in  August  last,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  manner  in  which  these  citizen  soldiers  have  played 
heroic  parts  on  the  Continent,  where  they  have  been  confronted 
with  the  best  trained  men  of  the  best  trained  army  in  the  world, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  last  has  been  heard  of  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  these  patriotic  representatives  of  the  nation.  As  Lord 
Haldane’s  name  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  creator  of  our 
new'  and  splendidly  organised  Eegiilar  Army,  w'hich  has  performed 
such  miracles  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  so  he  will  always  be 
associated,  in  all  honour,  with  the  scheme  for  converting  the 
volunteer  force  into  the  army  which  has  contributed  during  the 
past  months  to  lift  from  us  the  shadow'  of  an  appalling  doom.  In 
some  form  or  other,  the  Territorial  Army  represents  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  defensive  organisation.  We  must  have  some  such 
force ;  w'hether  it  be  raised  by  an  appeal  to  patriotism  or  to  force 
is  a  matter  upon  which  at  this  juncture  it  is  impossible  to 
prophesy.  But  one  consideration,  in  passing,  may  be  mentioned. 
All  that  w'e  have  and  cherish  in  our  national  life  has  depended 
ujxDn  the  freewill  service  of  citizens.  In  war,  the  moral  is  to 
the  physical  in  the  proportion  of  tw’o  to  one.  The  volunteer, 
as  the  war  has  shown,  is  worth  three  or  four  conscripts.  While 
under  some  form  of  conscriptive  service  the  country  would  be 
in  a  position  to  maintain  a  larger  home  defence  army,  it  is  certain 
that  it  would  be  deficient  in  some  of  those  spiritual  qualities 
which  enabled  British  soldiers  on  the  Continent  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  campaign  to  assert  a  moral  superiority  over  the  enemy. 
If,  however,  it  be  decided  to  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity  and 
to  maintain  a  larger  Territorial  Army  than  has  been  supported 
in  the  past — probably  at  some  loss  to  the  military  spirit  which 
fills  the  ranks  of  the  Eegular  Army — the  charge  on  the  Estimates 
each  year,  instead  of  amounting  to  about  £3,000,000,  would  be 
greatly  increased. 

Consequently,  reviewing  in  this  summary  fashion  our  military 
requirements,  it  is  apparent  that  the  nation  can  look  forward 
to  no  reduction  in  the  Army  charges,  and  may  even  find  itself 
committed  to  a  very  considerable  increase.  It  is  already  revealed 
that  no  small  section  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles 
will  be  disappointed  and  chagrined  when  they  realise  that  the 
immense  army  which  the  patriotism  of  our  young  men  of  to-day 
has  enabled  us  to  raise  is  a  temporary  institution,  which  w'ill 
cease  to  exist  when  the  emergency  has  passed.  There  is  an 
evident  anticipation  in  many  quarters  that  as  a  result  of  the  war 
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the  people  of  this  country  will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  the 
modest  military  establishment  which  existed  when  the  peace  was 
broken.  There  is  reason  to  anticipate  that  we  shall  be  confronted 
with  a  widespread  campaign  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
our  home  defence  army,  at  least,  at  much  greater  strength  than 
has  been  the  practice  in  the  past.  The  Minister  who  has  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  cutting  down  our  vast  Army 
from  its  present  and  ever-increasing  war  standard  to  its  inevitable 
peace  standard  will  be  faced  with  a  task  which  no  man  need 
envy  him. 

This  war  may  cripple  the  German  Army,  but  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  kill  conscription  on  the  Continent.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  as  a  result  of  the  stubborn  resistance 
which  Germany  has  been  able  to  offer,  the  war  will  lead  other 
Powers  of  Europe  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  their  peace 
establishments.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  economic  chaos 
which  will  exist  when  peace  is  declared  will  effectually  check  any 
such  movement.  Want  of  money,  on  the  othef  hand,  has  never 
yet  deterred  a  nation  with  virile  qualities — not  even  the  Balkan 
States — from  making  adequate,  or  more  than  adequate,  provision 
for  the  protection  of  its  interests  and  its  people.  “Militarism,” 
after  Germany’s  model,  may  be  killed,  but  foreign  armies  will 
continue  to  exist,  and  they  will  be  based  on  conscription,  because 
only  by  such  a  system  can  Powers  with  exposed  land  frontiers 
protect  themselves  from  aggression. 

Finally,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  even  though  the 
British  Army  shrink  once  more  to  the  proportions  which  it 
possessed  at  the  beginning  of  last  August,  and  if  no  measures 
be  adopted  for  the  expansion  of  the  Territorial  Force,  the  charges 
on  the  Votes  for  the  effective  services  wdll  not  be  less  than  they 
have  been  in  recent  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nation  will 
be  confronted  with  all  the  financial  consequences  which  must 
inevitably  flow  from  the  slaughter  which  is  in  progress  on  succes¬ 
sive  battlefields.  Every  casualty  list  which  appears  represents 
not  only  homes  which  are  left  desolate  and  bare  and  other  homes 
in  which  the  bread-winner  is  more  or  less  incapacitated  from 
resuming  his  ordinary  occupation,  but  it  leaves  to  the  State  a 
responsibility  in  pensions  and  allowances  which  no  self-respecting 
country  would  attempt  to  evade.  Therefore  w'e  must  conclude 
that  the  effective  charges  on  the  Estimates  will  certainly  not  be 
decreased,  and  those  for  the  non-effective  services  will  be  largely 
increased,  wdth  the  result  that  the  Army  Estimates  will  inevitably 
stand  at  a  higher  figure  than  they  did  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 

But  it  may  be  that  the  political  pacifist,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
has  his  money-saving  eye  fixed  upon  the  Navy  Estimates.  Last 
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spring  Parliament  voted  for  the  Navy  a  sum  of  it‘51,500,000.  Of 
tliis  aggregate  sum  approximately  ^15, 600 ,000  was  devoted  to 
new  construction ;  £13, 250, 000  was  allocated  for  pay,  victualling, 
clothing,  reserves,  and  the  educational  services ;  £3,500,000  to 
repairs;  £1,300,000  to  stores,  &c. ;  £4,500,000  to  armaments, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  £3,500,000  w-ould  be  required 
for  works  and  buildings.  The  total  effective  votes  repre¬ 
sented  £48,500,000,  leaving  £3,000,000  for  non-effective  ser¬ 
vices  including  pensions  and  allowances.  In  what  direction 
can  economy  be  effected?  Every  untoward  incident  which 
occurs  at  sea  throws  upon  the  State  the  responsibility  of 
making  provision  for  those  who  mourn.  In  the  past  six  months, 
though  there  has  been  no  grand  sea  battle,  the  number  of  naval 
officers  and  men  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country  has  exceeded  6,000,  and  we  must  anticipate  that 
as  month  succeeds  month  this  number  will  be  largely  increased. 
The  State  which  expects  such  sacrifices  must,  on  its  part,  make 
adequate  effort  to  support  the  dependents  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  non-effective  votes  of  the  Navy,  therefore,  will  be  greatly 
increased.  They  may  be  doubled  or  tripled. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  war  is  brought  to  an  end 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  vote  so  many  officers  and  men,  and 
that  the  cost  of  new  construction  will  be  greatly  decreased.  What 
is  the  basis  of  any  such  hope?  Is  it  really  believed  by  the 
political  pacifist  that  rival  navies  will  cease  to  exist  when  this 
war  is  at  an  end?  Is  it  assumed  that  the  triumph  which  the 
British  Navy  has  achieved  in  feeding  him  and  his  fellows  and 
enabling  them  to  go  about  their  “business  as  usual,”  in  spite 
of  the  waging  of  the  greatest  war  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
will  be  without  its  influence  on  other  countries?  Are  we  to 
assume  that  Bussia  and  France,  which  will  owe  their  eventual 
triumph  on  land  largely  to  the  influence  which  the  British  Navy 
has  exercised  on  the  sea,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
future  they  require  no  naval  power?  Does  anything  justify  the 
anticipation  that  the  ]>eople  of  the  United  States,  who,  as 
distant  spectators,  are  watching  the  silent  pressure  of  British 
sea  power  on  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  will  decide 
to  turn  their  battleships  into  cargo-carrjdng  vessels,  their  cruisers 
into  ferry-boats,  and  their  destroyers  and  submarines  into  mail 
packets?^  Must  w^e  also  accept  the  prophecy  that  when  this 
struggle  is  over  Japan  will  decide  that  she  no  longer  needs  -a 

(1)  Already  there  is  an  active  campaign  in  the  United  States  in  favour  of 
larger  armaments.  Three  new  battleships  have  just  been  laid  down  and  Congress 
has  been  asked  by  the  Navy  Department  to  authorise  two  more,  as  well  as 
destroyers,  submarines,  and  auxiliaries. 
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Navy?  Will  Italy  cast  her  increasing  array  of  Dreadnoughts 
on  the  scrapheap,  and  decide  to  build  no  more?  Will  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland  tear  up  the  schemes  for  naval 
development  which  they  were  carrying  into  effect  when  the 
present  war  startled  the  world,  throwing  out  of  gear  all  its  political 
machinery  and  reminding  them  that  not  right  but  might  con¬ 
stitutes  their  protection? 

The  political  pacifist  in  our  midst,  who  bases  his  hojjes  upon 
these  assumptions,  will  assuredly  have  a  rude  awakening.  The 
British  Navy,  by  its  very  triumph  in  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
difficulty,  is  re-enforcing  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  every  deduction 
from  history  which  Admiral  Mahan,  Admiral  Colomb,  and  other 
historians  have  made.  It  may  be  that,  as  a  result  of  the  w^ar, 
the  German  Fleet  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  strength,  but  is  it 
imagined  that  German  sea  power  will  be  no  more  and  that 
Germany,  with  over  sixty-five  millions  of  people,  will  never  again 
have  a  warship  on  the  seas?  Prophecies  of  naval  economy  are 
certainly  not  the  result  of  clear  thinking,  but  are  the  outcome 
of  sentimentalism  in  association  with  a  sordid  desire  to  filch  from 
the  w’ar  advantages  of  commercial  and  economic  value  without 
paying  for  them. 

It  is  possible  that  for  a  time  the  inevitable  growth  of  the  non- 
effective  votes  will  be,  in  some  measure,  balanced  by  the  reduction 
of  the  votes  for  new  construction  and  the  pay  of  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  officers  and  men.  But  in  any  event  this 
economy  cannot  be  great.  If  the  charges  for  personnel  be 
reduced  by  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  is  probably  a  very  exag¬ 
gerated  estimate,  the  Navy  Estimates  will  be  lower  by  about 
t3,(X)0,(X^.  If,  furthermore,  the  cost  of  new  construction  be  cut 
down  in  'a  similar  projX)rtion — which  is  also  unlikely — there  will 
be  a  further  economy  of  about  £4,000,000,  This  will  give  a 
total  sum,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  way  of  illustration,  of 
about  £7,000,000,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
increase  of  the  non-effective  votes  due  to  the  casualties  of  war 
and  the  expansion  of  the  charges  for  the  Army  will  not  exceed 
this  amount. 

Tlie  iJolitical  pacifist,  who  is  repeatedly  heralding  the  dawm 
of  the  millennium  with  his  hand  in  his  jacket,  has  always 
been  the  real  enemy  to  progress.  He  is  no  idealist,  but  a 
sordid  politician,  who  usually  possesses  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  historical  background  against  which  he  appears  as  an 
anomalous  eccentricity.  He  forgets  that  the  British  Empire 
is  wdiat  it  is  because  we  have  in  the  past  exercised  organised 
force  against  our  enemies,  and  he  forgets  that  by  the  exercise  of 
organised  force  we  have  conferred  upon  the  w^orld  blessings  of 
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inestimable  value.  The  British  Navy  has  been  the  great  civilising 
agent  in  the  world’s  progress.  It  has  brought  light  into  the  dark 
corners  of  the  world,  has  rescued  untold  millions  from  slavery, 
has  rid  the  seas  of  pirates,  has  brought  down  tyrants,  and  has 
powerfully  assisted  in  the  spread  of  those  political  principles  which 
lie  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  political  thought  and  action  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  Naval  power,  as  exercised  by  the 
British  Fleet,  has  been  synonymous  with  freedom  and  has  never 
been  associated  with  that  form  of  militarism  which,  as  exemplified 
in  the  words  and  acts  of  the  Germans,  is  meeting  with  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  w'orld. 

A  year  or  two  before  his  death  Admiral  Mahan,  an  instructed 
and  impartial  witness,  bore  testimony  to  the  influence  British 
sea  ix)wer  has  exercised  on  the  world’s  history.  In  reviewing 
the  development  of  American  policy  since  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines,  he  remarked  on  the  gradual  yet  perpetual  process 
by  which  a  higher  civilisation  impinges  upon  a  lower ;  that  is, 
upon  one  that  is  lower  in  virile  efiiciency,  however  in  some 
instances  it  may  have  been  higher  in  acquired  material  comfort, 
or  even  in  literary  or  artistic  achievement.  This  tendency,  he 
contended,  can  neither  be  regulated  by  law,  nor  brought  to  the 
bar  of  law,  without  injury  to  the  progress  of  the  world  tow’arrl 
better  universal  conditions,  to  which  end  it  is  essential  that  the 
efficient  supplant  the  inefficient.^  On  the  other  hand,  this  con¬ 
dition  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  command  of  the  sea. 
Continuing  this  line  of  argument,  the  distinguished  American 
writer  added  :  — 

“  This  moral  side  of  the  question  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  military  one 
of  the  importance  of  commanding  at  sea;  for,  granting  the  end — the  moral 
obligation — the  moans,  if  not  themselves  immoral,  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Of  such  means,  command  of  the  sea  is  one.  Napoleon  said  that 
moral  dominates  war;  and  it  is  correspondingly  true  that  a  sense  of  right 
powerfully  reinforces  the  stability  of  national  attitude  and  the  steadfastness 
of  national  purpose.  If  we  have  been  right,  morally,  step  by  step,  in 
the  forward  march  of  the  past  few  years,  we  are  morally  bound  to  sustain 
the  position  attained,  by  measures  which  will  provide  the  necessary  means. 
Of  these  an  adequate  navy  is  among  the  first;  probably,  in  our  case,  the 
chief  of  all.” 

Having  in  this  sentence  stated  his  contention  in  broad  terms. 
Admiral  Mahan  recurred  to  experience — to  the  past — in  order  to 
comprehend  the  present  and  project  the  future  : — 

“Why  do  English  innate  political  conceptions  of  popular  representative 
government,  of  the  balance  of  law  and  liberty,  prevail  in  North  America 

(1)  Germany,  as  the  present  writer  has  always  insisted,  is  inefficient,  as  this 
war  is  proving — inefficient  in  all  the  larger  purposes  of  a  beneficent  Government 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  its  people. 
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from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific?  Because  the  command  of  the  sea  at  the  decisive  era  belonged 
to  Great  Britain.  In  India  and  Egypt,  administrative  efficiency  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  welter  of  tyranny,  feudal  struggle,  and  bloodshed,  achieving 
thereby  the  comparative  welfare  of  the  once  harried  populations.  What 
underlies  this  administrative  efficiency?  The  British  Navy,  assuring  in  the 
first  instance  British  control  instead  of  French,  and  thereafter  communication 
with  the  home  country,  whence  the  local  power  without  which  administra¬ 
tion  everywhere  is  futile.  What,  at  the  moment  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  proclaimed,  insured  beyond  perad venture  the  immunity  from  foreign 
oppression  of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  in¬ 
dependence?  The  command  of  the  sea  by  Great  Britain,  backed  by  the 
feeble  navy  but  imposing  strategic  position  of  the  United  States,  with  her 
swarm  of  potential  commerce  destroyers,  which  a  decade  before  had 
harassed  the  trade  of  even  the  mistress  of  the  seas.” 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  political  pacifist  in  our  midst 
is  the  arch-enemy  of  civilisation.  This  may  seem  an  extreme 
statement.  Let  the  facts  be  examined.  During  the  months 
which  preceded  the  war  the  political  pacifist  movement,  after  five 
years’  activity,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  fullest  expression  and  fullest  power — the  pressure 
exercised  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Sir  John  Brunner,  reinforced  by  practically  all  the 
Press  of  the  country  supporting  the  Government,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  the  Westminster  Gazette.  A  reduction 
in  our  Naval  Estimates  had  already  been  promised  indefinitely 
and  tentatively  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  more 
definitely  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  triumph  was 
the  result  of  a  widespread  propagandism.  The  outstanding 
feature  in  this  movement,  apart  from  new’spaper  articles,  was  the 
publication  during  the  year  preceding  the  cataclysmic  crisis  of 
a  number  of  books,  which  produced  on  an  uninstructed  public  an 
effect  altogether  disproportionate  to  their  real  value  or  authority. 
Each  of  these  books  dealt  with  the  defence  problem,  and  each 
was  written  by  a  writer  w'ho  could  not  profess  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  subject  upon  which  he  wrote. 

One  of  these  volumes  was  entitled  The  Six  Pariics.^  In  par¬ 
ticular  the  author  poured  contempt  upon  all  who,  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  struggled,  against  many  difficulties, 
to  educate  public  opinion  on  the  importance  of  sea  supremacy,  and 
to  prevail  upon  the  nation  to  maintain  the  Fleet  in  adequate 
strength.  In  particular  Mr.  McKenna,  w'ho  secured  for  us  the 
eight  Dreadnoughts  upon  which  in  no  small  measure  our  security 
(luring  the  past  six  months  has  depended,  was  held  up  to  execra¬ 
tion  as  a  traitor  to  economic  principles.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 

(1)  The  Six  Panics  and  other  Essays,  by  F.  W.  Hirst  (1913,  Methuen). 
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represented  in  the  unkindliest  light,  and  everyone  associated  with 
the  naval  movement  was  condemned. 

There  are  references  to  “  the  absurdity  of  the  scare  ”  of  1909 ; 
and  it  was  said  that  “the  Prime  Minister  had  been  hoaxed”; 
that  “the  Admiralty  found  a  German  mare’s-nest”;  that  “the 
Admiralty  experts  in  close  association,  as  it  w’ould  seem,  with 
the  armour-plate  interests,  had  managed,  after  a  long  controversy, 
to  impose  a  very  heavy  additional  programme  on  the  Cabinet.” 
Describing  the  crisis  of  the  spring  in  1909,  the  writer  said  : — 

“  In  February  it  leaked  out  that  Mr.  McKenna  had  put  forward  demands 
for  a  great  increase  of  naval  expenditure.  It  was  broadly  hinted  in  the 
Press  that  otherwise  his  Navy  Board  would  have  mutinied,  and  it  was 
reported  in  reliable  quarters  that  dissension  had  broken  out  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  main  question  was  whether  four  Dreadnoughts  or  more  should  be 
provided.  It  also  became  known  that  Mr.  McKenna  had  come  back  from 
a  trip  in  the  Admiralty  yacht  ‘  converted,’  as  the  Annual  Register  puts  it, 

‘  by  Sir  John  Fisher  to  the  principle  of  a  strong  navy.’  .  .  . 

“The  Navy  Estimates  issued  on  March  13th  showed  an  increase  of 
.£2,823,000.  A  large  sum  was  to  be  spent  on  a  naval  station  and  harbour 
at  Rosyth,  which  marked  at  once  the  acceptance  of  the  Dreadnought  theory 
and  of  the  German  invasion  theory.  Only  four  monster  battleships  were 
provided  for;  but  this  victory  of  the  economists  was  to  prove  illusory,  for 
‘  the  Government  also  asked  for  power,  if  necessary,  to  prepare  for  the 
rapid  completion  of  four  more  armoured  ships,  beginning  on  April  1st,  1010, 
to  be  completed  by  March,  1912.’  There  was  also  a  large  programme  of 
cruisers — pure  waste,  for  in  this  the  German  Navy  w’as  hopelessly  behind¬ 
hand.  .  .  . 

“  Practically  the  whole  liberal  Press  was  up  in  arms  against  these 
estimates,  as  provocative  and  unnecessary.  It  was  felt  that  the  Imperialist 
wing  of  the  Cabinet,  reinforced  by  Mr.  McKenna,  was  leading  the  Party 
along  a  false  path.’’ 

This  quotation  si>eaks  for  itself.  The  ships  laid  down  under 
the  1909  programme  have  been  ensuring  our  food  and  freedom 
in  the  past  six  months.  But  for  them,  we  could  not  have  received 
with  composure  the  news  of  the  losses  which  we  have  incurred. 
Who  are  the  heroes  of  to-day — the  political  pacifists  or  Mr. 
McKenna  and  those  who  stood  by  him  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Tjord 
Fisher  and  the  other  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who,  w'ith  full 
knowledge  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  had  the  courage  on 
our  behalf  to  face  opprobrium? 

Another  volume,  published  about  the  same  period,  w^as  entitled 
The  War  Traders.^  Tt  consisted  in  an  elaboration  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  nation  w^as  the  dupe  of  a  number  of  large  firms 
engaged  in  the  making  of  armaments.  The  author  declared  that 
“of  actual  warfare  we  may  say,  as  of  famine,  cholera,  and  plague, 
that  throughout  the  world  the  worst  hour  is  passed.  The  milder, 

(1)  The  Wot  Traders,  by  G.  H.  Perris  (1914,  The  National  Peace  Council). 
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yet  more  widespread  and  obstinate,  form  of  the  same  disease, 
called  the  Armed  Peace,  remains.  But  the  challenge  has  gone 
out,  and  is  echoed  in  the  Senate  and  the  market-place.  On  the 
one  hand  are  ranged  superstitious  fear  and  brazen  greed ;  on  the 
other,  all  the  best  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  age.  The 
extraordinary  contradiction  which  still  vitiates  much  of  our  effort, 
multiplying  at  once  warships  and  arbitration  treaties,  regiments 
and  universities,  rescuing  the  millions  from  one  serfdom  only  to  I 

cast  them  into  another,  cannot  much  longer  continue.  The  great  ■ 

hoj^e  of  the  future  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  contradiction  is  now  j 

realised  by  most  intelligent  men.”  I 

What  would  not  have  been  our  position  to-day  if  the  public 
had  been  deluded,  say  four  or  five  years  since,  when  the  “war 
trader”  campaign  began,  into  the  belief  that  the  great  armament 
firms  of  this  country  were  really  war  traders — that  is,  traders  in 
war,  and  not  business  firms  engaged  in  legitimate  industrial  occu¬ 
pations?  In  particular,  complaint  w^as  made  that  these  firms 
executed  orders  for  the  lesser  Powers  of  the  world,  who  did  not 
possess  the  organisation  or  machinery  to  enable  them  to  supply 
themselves  with  ships,  guns,  and  other  munitions,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  their  policies.  If  the  nation  had  been 
misled  by  fallacious  but  specious  arguments,  and  if,  under  public  I 

pressure,  these  orders  had  gone,  as  they  almost  inevitably  would 
have  gone,  to  German  firms,  how  should  we  have  fared  when  w^e 
were  suddenly  called  upon  to  face  the  second  greatest  naval  Power 
in  the  wnrld?  In  the  first  place,  not  we,  but  the  Germans  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  pre-emption  over  the  three 
Turkish  and  Chilian  battleships  building  in  this  country ;  not 
we,  but  the  Germans  would  have  benefited  from  the  three 
monitors  and  the  destroyer-leaders,  which  were  practically  com¬ 
plete  when  war  broke  out ;  not  we,  but  the  Germans  would  have 
jxDssessed  those  unrivalled  resources  for  adding  to  our  naval  power, 
of  which  Mr.  Churchill  has  spoken  in  terms  of  appreciation  as 
constituting,  among  other  elements,  the  foundations  of  our  hopes 
of  victory.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  reminded  us  that, 
owing  to  our  unparalleled  resources,  provided  by  these  “war 
traders,”  we  could  afford  to  lose  a  capital  ship  every  month  for 
twelve  months,  and  yet  be  no  w’eaker  than  we  were  on  August 
4th.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  the  nation  had  not  been  supported 
in  the  past  six  months  by  the  knowledge  that  these  patriotic 
firms  were  engaged  in  reinforcing  our  resources  at  sea  from  day  j 

to  day  and  from  week  to  week,  and  in  equipping  the  new  armies 
with  all  they  require,  it  would  not  have  received  in  calmness 
of  spirit  the  news  of  the  losses  of  ships  which  we  have  suffered  in 
exercising  command  of  the  sea  against  an  unscrupulous  enemy, 
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or  watched  with  assurance  the  slow,  almost  imperceptible, 
progress  in  our  favour  of  the  war  in  the  Western  theatre  on  the 
Continent. 

Yet  another  volume,  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  year 
preceding  the  war,  dealt  wdth  the  subject  of  capture  at  sea.’ 
Lord  Loreburn  urged  that  w'e  should  abandon  the  ancient  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  naval  Power.  He  desired  that  w'e  should  repose  our 
confidence  in  an  international  agreement,  under  which  private 
property  at  sea  during  war  should  be  immune  from  attack 
or  capture.  From  this  volume  quotations  may  appropriately 
be  made  : — 

“Now,  the  principle  upon  which  are  founded  all  the  recommendations 
which  I  have  urged  is  simply  this — that  at  sea,  as  on  land,  unoffending 
private  individuals  should  be  unmolested  either  in  person  or  in  property, 
except  from  imperative  military  necessity.  Life  and  property  at  sea 
should  be  protected  by  safeguards  similar  to  those  by  which  they  are  safe¬ 
guarded  on  land  in  the  Hague  Convention.  .  .  . 

“  In  short,  the  proposal  is  that  unoffending  commerce  shall  not  be 
interfered  with,  and  that  war  shall  not  be  directed  against  an  unoffending 
population.  That  covers  everything.-  .  .  . 

“When  civilised  armies  meet  on  land,  neutral  persons  and  neutral 
property  are  not  directly  affected.  When  the  conflict  is  upon  the  sea,  the 
livelihood  and  ordinary  rights  of  neutrals  are  grievously  impaired,  and 
even  the  safety  of  innocent  wayfarers  upon  the  ocean  highways  may  be 
gravely  compromised.” 

If  the  British  people  had  accepted  Lord  Loreburn’ s  arguments, 
they  would  inevitably  have  been  forced  by  every  logical  considera¬ 
tion  to  reduce  the  number  of  cruisers  built  and  maintained  for 
the  protection  of  commerce.  When  the  war  opened,  British 
business  men  would  have  had  to  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  as  “when  civilised  armies  meet  on  land  neutral 
persons  and  neutral  property  are  not  directly  affected,”  so  w’hen 
the  conflict  occurs  at  sea  maritime  shipping,  bearing  the  wealth 
of  the  world,  will  be  protected  not  by  gross  manifestations  of 
force,  but  by  the  carefully  framed  phrases  of  treaty  or  convention. 
Luxemburg  was  protected  by  one  treaty,  Belgium  by  another ; 
the  Red  Cross  was  sacred  by  a  convention,  innocent  populations 
living  on  the  fringe  of  the  sea  without  fixed  defences  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  “a  scrap  of  paper,”  which  incorporated  the  sentiments 
of  humanity  ;  it  was  argued  that  no  naval  Pow'er  would  be  allow^ed 
by  civilised  nations  to  sink  merchant  ships  at  sea,  but  that  it 
would  be  compelled  to  take  its  prizes  into  its  nearest  port.  What 
would  have  been  the  position  of  this  country  during  the  present 
war  if  its  ocean-borne  commerce  had  been  defended  by  “  scraps  of 

(1)  Cajtture  at  Sea,  by  Lord  Loreburn  (1913,  Methuen). 

(2)  Including  presumably  Scarborough  and  Whitby. 
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paper”?  Would  the  United  States,  Italy,  or  any  other  neutral 
nation  have  intervened  to  protect  it?  None  of  these  nations  has 
so  far  shown  any  inclination  to  protest  against  the  grossest  viola¬ 
tions  of  international  law  which  have  been  already  committed  by 
the  enemy,  and  we  may  assume  that  if  we  had  had  no  cruisers 
and  the  German  Navy  had  sunk  every  British  merchant  vessel 
with  its  cargo,  the  outside  world  would  not  have  intervened  to 
prevent  their  committal,  convention  or  no  convention. 

It  may  also  be  inquired,  by  what  means,  except  the  Navy, 
could  we  have  brought  any  economic  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
enemy?  German  ships,  with  all  the  materials  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  armaments  and  the  equipment  of  armies,  would 
have  passed  through  the  North  Sea  unmolested.  Of  what  value 
in  the  past  six  months  would  our  naval  power  have  been  to  us 
in  these  circumstances? 

Why  should  these  false  arguments  and  misleading  prophecies 
be  disinterred  at  such  a  moment?  A  moment’s  reflection  will 
show  that  the  past  has  an  intimate  bearing  upon  the  future. 
Those  who  to-day  entertain  the  belief  that  this  ‘‘war  will  end 
all  war,”  that  ‘‘Germany  will  be  crushed,”  and  that  we  shall 
be  able  ‘‘to  effect  great  economies  on  armaments,”  if  they  are  not 
the  very  same  persons  who,  had  they  succeeded,  would  have  lost 
us  the  British  Empire,  our  wealth,  and  our  freedom,  at  any  rate 
represent  the  same  cast  of  mind. 

When  the  emergency  comes,  as  it  inevitably  does  come  when 
some  ambitious  nation  endeavours  to  find  a  better  place  in  the 
sun,  we  realise,  as  in  a  flash,  that  nations  are  still  nations;  that 
they  have  conflicting  ambitions  and  conflicting  aims.  What  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  Anglo-German  friendship  movement  ?  Where 
to-day  stands  the  solidarity  of  Labour?  What  influence  have  windy 
Socialists  had  on  events?  We  are  forced  to  admit  that,  as  the 
security  of  the  individual  rests  ultimately  upon  force,  so  the 
security  of  the  State  also  rests  upon  force.  No  nation  is  more 
dependent  upon  organised  violence  than  the  British  nation,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  as  the  Dominions 
have  realised  and  will  tell  us  when  the  time  comes  to  recast  our 
defensive  organisation  on  an  Imperial  basis.  Sixty  million  white 
people  have  control  over  one-quarter  of  the  world’s  surface,  and 
they  draw  from  this  overlordship  large  profits  and  many  intangible 
advantages.  The  theory  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will 
consent  to  the  status  quo  becoming  static  is  an  idle  dream  based 
upon  a  myopic  vision.  In  spite  of  all  the  tracts  of  pacifists  and 
all  the  speeches  of  peace  societies,  the  great  struggle  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  as  of  individuals,  is  for  existence.  This  struggle 
inevitably  results  in  conflict  of  aims  and  ambitions,  as  do  the  petty 
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struggles  between  individual  business  firms.  In  the  latter  case 
an  appeal  is  made  to  a  court  of  law ;  in  the  former  case  an  appeal 
is  made  to  force,  because  there  is  no  law  and  no  court  of  law 
which  will  secure  to  us  what  we  hold  of  the  world’s  riches,  give 
the  United  States  an  immutable  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  protect  China  with 'her  immense  wealth,  or  offer  Japan 
the  field  of  development  which  she  desires  to  have. 

The  idealists  of  the  twentieth  century  are  shocked  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  nations  should  fight  for  ascendancy,  and  they  point 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was 
not  discovered  by  these  latter-day  prophets  of  the  coming  of  the 
millennium.  It  was  written  over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
and  the  world  has  since  been  slowly  but  surely  moving  into  its 
light ;  none  have  hindered  this  progress  more  conspicuously,  if 
unconsciously,  than  those  w'ho  have  been  willing,  as  events  have 
proved,  to  barter  for  a  few  shekels  of  silver  all  the  blessings 
which  the  people  of  the  British  Empire,  with  their  traditions  of 
freedom,  justice,  and  fair  play,  have  inherited  from  their 
ancestors. 

This  war  will  not  end  militarism,  though  it  may  crush  the  type 
which  Germany  has  made  notorious ;  it  will  lead  to  no  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  our  armaments,  but  it  may  have  another  result — 
it  may  give  birth  to  a  real  peace  movement.  It  will  bear  little 
likeness  to  the  gatherings  at  the  Hague,  with  all  their  shams, 
subterfuges,  suspicions,  and  intrigues,  for  which  we  are  paying 
so  dearly.  It  will  he  a  peace  movement  divorced  from  politics. 
The  political-pacifist  will  be  regarded  by  these  idealist-pacifists 
as  an  enemy.  The  new  movement  will  draw  its  inspiration  not 
from  a  sordid  desire  to  save  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  here 
and  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  there  by  cutting  down  this 
or  that  naval  or  military  vote,  on  which  in  the  long  period  of 
transition  our  security  must  rest ;  but  it  will  be  based  upon  great 
human  principles ;  it  will  be  confined  not  to  one  country,  but  will 
become  a  missionary  movement  in  every  country.  Its  agents 
will  not  lobby  in  Parliaments  or  seek  private  interviews  with 
kings  and  chancellors,  but  will  make  their  appeal  to  the  great 
peoples  of  the  world.  They  will  not  conspire  to  weaken  this  or 
that  country’s  power  of  defence,  but  will  endeavour  to  create  an 
atmosphere,  assured  that  in  time  this  atmosphere  will  rise 
from  the  home  to  the  chancelleries  and  to  the  council  chambers. 
Thus,  w’ithout  being  under  suspicion  of  robbing  men  of  kindred 
nations  of  the  patriotic  sentiments  which  have  exercised  no  mean 
influence  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  they  will  strive  to  combine 
men  into  a  great  army,  which  will  seek  to  prepare  for  the  dawn 
of  an  age  in  which  war  will  indeed  he  no  more. 

Archibald  Hfrd. 


THE  AMERICAN  NOTE. 


The  trading  community  of  America,  finding  it  most  irksome  to 
be  held  responsible  for  alleged  violations  of  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe,  has  through  its  Govern¬ 
ment  so  informed  the  British  Government  in  the  so-called 
xVmerican  Note  of  December  28th.  No  objection  is  made  to  the 
right  of  search  or  even  of  detention  provided  there  is  sufficient 
cause  to  justify  the  latter.  No  objections  are  made  to  any  steps 
the  British  Government  may  take  “to  protect  their  national 
safety”  where  such  steps  “were  manifestly  a  necessity.”  “But,” 
the  American  Note  continues,  the  American  “Government  is 
reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  policy  of  his 
3fajesty’s  Government  towards  neutral  ships  and  cargoes  exceeds 
the  manifest  necessity  of  a  belligerent.” 

The  formal  and  complete  reply  of  the  British  Government  to  this 
Note  will  be  given  and  probably  published  before  what  is  here 
written  appears  in  print,  but  it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  the  case 
for  the  British  Government  will  be  largely  hung  upon  a  polite  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  a  “manifest  necessity,”  the  only 
real  opening  for  possible  controversy  in  the  whole  matter.  The 
American  Note  is  important  and  serious,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  it 
should  in  any  way  disturb  Anglo-American  relations.  The  tone  of 
the  protest  is  entirely  friendly.  That  of  the  reply  will  be  likewise 
keyed.  Through  co-operation  the  two  Governments  will  arrive 
at  some  working  plan  whereby  the  evil  effects  of  war  may  be 
minimised  for  neutral  maritime  commerce  and  yet  the  safety  of 
belligerents  guarded ;  that  is,  so  far  as  anyone’s  comfort  or  safety 
may  be  conserved  under  present  extraordinary  conditions. 

The  real  reason  for  the  trouble,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  lies 
in  a  state  of  affairs  not  touched  upon  in  the  American  Note,  nor 
will  it  probably  be  mentioned  in  the  diplomatic  exchanges 
between  the  two  Governments.  This  concerns  European  politics 
and  the  state  of  the  war.  It  has  little  to  do  with  the  exchanges 
of  trade,  contraband  or  otherwise.  The  political  situation  as  it 
exists  in  Europe  to-day  compels  America,  and  America  alone,  to 
bear  the  full  burden  of  real  neutrality.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  America  is  being  penalised  for  violations  of  neutrality 
committed  by  citizens  of  the  neutral  States  of  Europe.  The 
British  Government  is  maintaining  no  supervision  over  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  for  instance,  and 
vessels  laden  with  merchandise  bound  from  the  neutral  countries 
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of  northern  Europe  or  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  are  under 
no  suspicion,  and  yet  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the  freedom  of 
this  commerce  than  there  is  for  American  shipments  into  the 
countries  named — theoretically. 

In  practice  the  case  is  vastly  different,  however,  not  for  the 
reason  that  American  goods  are  being  shipped  directly  into  enemy 
territory,  but  that  they  are  going  to  countries  contiguous  to  such 
enemy  country  and  may  more  easily  find  their  way  across  enemy 
frontiers.  If  these  neutrals  are  not  supplying  the  enemy,  and  if 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  doing  so,  there  is  no  need  of  British 
supervision  over  the  Atlantic  trade  other  than  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  enemy  ships  or  the  progress  of  neutral  ships  to  enemy 
ports  with  cargoes  of  contraband  nature.  The  fault,  if  there 
be  such,  of  supplying  the  enemy  with  American  goods  shipped 
originally  to  a  neutral  country  in  Europe  lies  not  with  America 
but  with  the  European  neutrals. 

Theoretically  the  British  Government  has  as  much  right  to 
stop  a  shipload  of  merchandise  proceeding  from  Sweden  to  New 
York  on  the  ground  that  such  merchandise  might  be  re-exported 
to  Germany,  as  it  has  to  stop  merchandise  proceeding  from  New 
York  to  Genoa  on  the  ground  that  it  might  reach  her  enemy 
over  Italian  frontiers.  The  fact  that  American  ex|)orts  of  copper 
to  Italy  have  increased  enormously  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  is  naturally  not  a  matter  for  which  Americans  believe  they 
should  be  penalised,  for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  increased  sales  to  that  country.  If  this  increased 
import  of  copper  is  being  added  to  enemy  supply  it  is  the  fault 
of  Italy  and  not  America,  for  the  latter,  being  at  peace  with  the 
world,  is  naturally  ready  to  supply  the  demands  of  another 
presumably  neutral  market. 

The  serious  difficulty  in  the  path  of  a  completely  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  entire  controversy  between  America  and 
England  is  the  impossibility  of  that  absolute  frankness  so  much 
dwelt  upon  in  the  American  Note.  No  one  of  the  belligerents  is 
in  a  position  to  press  home  its  demand  for  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  laws  of  neutrality  in  respect  to  the  forwarding  of  con¬ 
traband  across  European  frontiers  into  enemy  territory  in  view 
of  the  possible  action  of  such  countries  should  they  decide  to 
abandon  their  neutrality.  In  other  words,  no  one  of  the 
belligerents  is  going  farther  than  necessary  in  a  controversy  with 
a  European  neutral,  and  for  the  most  obvious  political  reasons. 
Hence,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  safer  to  run  the  risk 
of  friction  with  the  United  States  by  stopping  supplies  before 
they  get  to  Europe  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  confine  them  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  European  neutral  after  they  are  unloaded ; 
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for  this  can  only  be  done  through  even  more  vigorous  and  perhaps 
more  dangerously  irritating  diplomatic  argument  than  is  ex¬ 
pedient  at  the  moment.  It  is  well  to  remember,  therefore,  in 
considering  this  protest  from  America  that  the  people  of  that 
country  are  sufl'ering  for  the  alleged  sins  of  European  neutrals 
rather  than  their  own.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Washington  Government  realises  the  European  iwlitical  situation 
and  that  this  understanding  is,  and  will  be,  a  strong  factor  in 
softening  asperities,  but  in  justice  to  the  American  people,  to 
whom  their  Government  is  first  responsible,  there  is  probably  a 
line  to  be  drawn  beyond  which  a  vicarious  sacrifice  is  no  longer 
deemed  advisable. 

When  the  Bzltish  Navy  established  its  supremacy  over  the 
high  seas  it  imposed  upon  the  British  Government  an  enormous 
responsibility  :  that  of  determining  a  just  and  proper  attitude 
towards  all  sea-borne  traffic,  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent.  That 
the  attitude  assumed  has  not  been  acceptable  to  neutral  countries 
is  apparent  in  the  official  American  Note  and  unofficially  in  a 
New  Year  telegram  sent  to  a  London  newspaper  by  M. 
Hammarskjold,  the  Swedish  Prime  Minister,  in  which  he  is 
alleged  to  have  said  :  “The  necessities  of  war  are  invoked  on 
both  belligerent  sides  in  order  to  justify  a  series  of  measures 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and  to  the  rights  of  neutral 
countries.  It  is  desirable  that  such  pernicious  doctrine  will  be 
universally  stigmatised  and  abandoned.”  As  the  Swedish  Prime 
Minister  includes  all  parties  to  both  sides  of  the  war  in  his  con¬ 
demnation,  and  as  England  has  had  practically  no  large  concern 
with  matters  on  land,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  his  vaguely 
worded  telegram  was  in  the  nature  of  a  second  to  the  complaint 
made  by  the  American  Government  concerning  British  restric¬ 
tions  upon  commerce  between  neutrals. 

It  is  apparently  perfectly  safe  to  predict  at  this  time  that  no 
serious  trouble  will  arise  between  the  British  and  American 
Governments.  It  is  the  wish  and  determination  of  both  that 
there  should  be  none.  The  British  Empire  as  a  unit  is  fighting 
for  its  very  life,  and  it  can  only  win  through  the  exercise  of  its 
great  jxzwer  to  the  utmost  and  in  every  possible  direction.  Much 
loss  and  even  distress  wdll  be  patiently  borne  by  the  great  neutral 
nation  of  America  under  these  circumstances,  for  there  is  no  lack 
of  understanding  or  sympathy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
of  the  British  Empire  must  strive  even  in  the  press  of  other  and 
more  urgent  matters  to  comprehend  the  warring  of  the  elements 
within  the  United  States,  the  great  disturbance  which  has  come 
to  the  lives  and  affairs  of  one  hundred  million  people  through  a 
war  not  of  their  making  and  in  which  they  have  no  active  part. 
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The  fact  that  the  British  Fleet  controls  the  seas  may  be  an 
advantage  from  some  points  of  view,  but  its  material  benefit  to 
America  has  been  vastly  over-estimated  for  as  an  offset  to  the 
loss  caused  by  the  war  such  gains  as  it  may  make  possible  measure 
small.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  British  naval  supremacy  means  a 
restricted  American  trade  because  of  lax  neutrality  on  the  part 
of  America’s  customers,  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  without  draw¬ 
backs.  It  stands  to  reason  that  Euroi>ean  neutrals  will  buy  no 
more  goods  from  America  than  they  can  use.  It  should  rest  with 
them  and  not  with  America  that  these  uses  violate  no  laws  of 
neutrality. 

A  glance  at  the  relative  standing  of  the  Allies  in  America 
reveals  the  unquestionable  fact  that  America  looks  upon  England 
as  a  friend  to  whom  sympathy  is  extended.  American  belief  in 
English  naval  power  is  unshaken,  and  it  would  come  as  a  painful 
surprise  to  a  majority  of  Americans  were  this  power  to  be 
exercised  other  than  in  a  just  and  reasonable  manner,  especially 
towards  American  interests. 

The  present  conflict  is  regarded  in  America  as  a  war  between 
England  and  Germany.  By  this  statement  it  is  not  meant  that  a 
thoughtful  American  review  of  the  situation  would  give  the 
impression  of  any  such  narrowness  of  vision  as  is  implied,  but  it 
is  evident  after  a  careful  reading  of  American  new^spapers  and 
periodicals,  and  after  listening  to  much  American  discussion  of 
the  war,  that  in  American  opinion  it  is,  and  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Peace  might  be  concluded  between  Germany,  Austria  or 
Turkey  and  France,  Russia,  Japan,  Belgium,  Serbia,  or  Monte¬ 
negro,  not  without  exciting  vast  American  interest  in  the  terms 
concluded,  but  with  no  such  deep,  and  it  can  be  said,  vivid  i)er- 
sonal  concern  as  will  be  aroused  over  the  conditions  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  which  must  come  in  time  between  England  and  Germany. 

The  order  of  primary  events  is  ignored ;  the  importance  of  the 
part  played  by  other  nations  is  overshadowed  by  the  near  signi¬ 
ficance  of  British  participation  and  all  it  may  mean  to  America. 
Not  a  little  said  and  done  by  both  England  and  Germany  justifies 
this  American  perspective,  for  England  came  into  the  war 
avowedly  because  of  Germany,  and  Germany  now  denounces 
England  as  her  “most  hated  foe.”  In  American  eyes  England 
and  Germany  are  the  principals  in  the  passage  at  arms ;  France 
is  naturally  and  necessarily  involved  by  reason  of  old  enmities, 
and  of  an  entente  with  England  which  would  prevent  the  advance 
of  an  enemy  of  the  latter  over  French  highways.  Belgium  is  the 
innocent  victim  “caught  in  the  crack  of  the  door,”  as  the 
Americans  would  say.  Russia  looms  large  and  mysterious  to  the 
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East ;  a  party  to  the  affair,  yes ;  but  holding  no  such  intimacy 
with  her  Allies  to  the  West  as  they  do  with  each  other.  The 
real  significance  of  her  engagement  of  millions  of  German  soldiers 
is  not  clearly  visualised.  Japan  is  held  to  be  serving  her  own 
purpose,  which  at  the  moment  harmonises  with  that  of  England. 
Serbia,  the  "bone,”  is  forgotten  excepting  so  far  as  the  American 
Santa  Claus  is  concerned.  The  above  may  be  said  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  place  in  the  scale  of  importance  allotted  to  each  of  the 
Allies  in  American  public  interest. 

This  order  of  precedence  will  seem  quite  natural  to  an  English¬ 
man,  not  only  because  he  is  an  Englishman,  but  for  many  other 
reasons  which  he  holds  in  common  with  Americans ;  but  it  must 
strike  the  Germans  and  Austrians  somewhat  ironically  while  their 
armies  are  facing  a  thousand  miles  of  Russians  to  the  east,  a 
hundred  miles  of  Serbians  to  the  south-east,  three  hundred  miles 
of  French  and  Belgians  to  the  south  and  south-west,  and  less  than 
thirty  miles  of  English  somewhere  towards  the  Dover  Straits. 
The  Russian,  French,  Belgian,  and  Serbian  viewpoint  must  also 
incline,  in  friendly  spirit,  to  a  slight  readjustment  of  the  American 
perspective.  Human  nature  would  not  be  as  it  is  were  this 
otherwise. 

Yet  never  did  a  war  prevail  where  Allies  were  more  dependent 
one  upon  the  other  than  in  this  titanic  struggle  now  in  progress 
amid  the  ruins  of  that  carefully  constructed  edifice,  the  European 
“balance  of  power.”  Domination  of  the  high  seas,  and  possibly 
the  safety  of  the  British  Isles,  would  be  all  that  now  survived,  or 
would  survive,  the  march  of  the  German  armies  had  any  one  of 
the  Allies,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Japan,  Serbia,  or 
Montenegro  hung  back  from  the  test  of  arms,  or  did  they  fail  to 
keep  their  pact. 

The  American  idea  that  this  is  England’s  war  is  well-grounded, 
nevertheless.  With  all  honour  and  respect  to  her  Allies,  it  is 
upon  England’s  sea-power  that  dependence  is  placed,  not  only  for 
the  protection  of  sea-coast  and  troops  afloat,  but  for  the  keeping 
open  of  vital  lines  of  supply  communications,  and  from  all  appear¬ 
ances  at  this  time — the  beginning  of  1915 — it  will  be  England’s 
new  army  of  two  million  men  which  will  give  the  Allied  forces  in 
the  west  the  additional  weight  and  momentum  needed  to  roll  back 
the  invading  tide.  It  was  with  no  knowledge,  or  even  premoni¬ 
tion,  of  what  was  to  come,  however,  that  America  has,  from 
August  5th,  given  England  the  first  position  in  the  conflict.  Nor 
was  it  even  a  realisation  of  the  very  real  danger  which  threatened 
the  British  Empire — a  danger  greater  than  that  faced  by  any 
other  Power  at  war;  a  danger  so  great  that  any  possibility  of 
compromise  was  eliminated  from  the  first  moment  the  first  shot 
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was  fired,  no  matter  how  much  her  Allies  might  feel  inclined  to 
accept  an  incomplete  conclusion. 

These  things  have  since  been  borne  in  upon  the  American  mind, 
but  the  original  position  assumed  instantly,  and  never  since 
changed,  was  arrived  at  through  no  process  of  reasoning  or  special 
knowledge  of  international  politics.  It  came  about  simply  because 
of  a  better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  England  and  the 
English  than  of  other  lands  and  peoples ;  a  traditional  belief  in 
the  supremacy  of  British  world  power ;  a  racial  and  linguistic 
sympathy;  a  community  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial 
interests ;  a  realisation  of  the  long-standing  antagonism  of 
Englishmen  and  Germans,  and  inversely  through  a  profound  lack 
of  real  knowledge  of  all  other  lands  and  the  spirit  of  their  nations 
who  are  now  England’s  Allies. 

Britain  and  .Germany  are  the  two  countries  best  known  to 
Americans,  not  necessarily  in  a  geographical  sense,  though  this 
is  most  probably  true  as  well.  Their  peoples  are  the  two  nations 
with  which  Americans  have  had  the  greatest  intimacy,  whose 
manner  of  living  and  whose  ideas  and  spirit  are  best  known.  At 
the  last  census  it  was  shown  that  about  1,300,000  people  born 
in  the  British  Isles  were  residents  of  the  United  States  and  about 
the  same  number  of  Germans.  There  are  probably  many  more 
Americans  of  more  or  less  remote  British  ancestry  in  the  United 
States  than  there  are  of  German  ancestry,  but  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  now  more  whose  fathers  and  mothers,  or  at  least  the 
grandparents,  were  German  or  Austro-Hungarian  subjects. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  people  towards  England  and  the 
English  has  been  dealt  with  at  length  by  the  writer  in  several 
recent  issues  of  the  Fortnightly  Keview.  It  can  be  summarised, 
however,  by  saying  that  after  a  century  or  more  marked  by 
intervals  of  peace  and  i>eriods  of  misunderstanding  the  relations 
of  the  two  peoples  were  never  better  than  at  the  present  time, 
and,  what  is  more,  are  based  upon  a  greater  respect  one  for  the 
other  and  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other’s  virtues  and  faults 
than  ever  before  attained.  Americans  accept  England  as  the 
“mistress  of  the  seas,”  they  know  that  her  foreign  commerce  is 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  they  find  in  England  their  best 
customer  for  American  products.  They  also  look  upon  England 
as  the  birthplace  of  most  of  the  literature,  law,  and  classical 
scholarship  which  lias  now'  been  adopted  and  adapted  by  America 
from  older  nations. 

America  has  always  desired  the  understanding  and  goodwill  of 
the  English  more  than  that  of  any  other  people,  and  by  this  token 
has  resented  English  criticism  more  seriously  than  that  from 
any  other  source ;  in  fact,  all  other  criticism  has  been  treated 
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with  good-natured  indifference  or  ridicule,  and  it  can  now  be  said 
tliat  this  is  largely  true  of  the  English  as  well,  though  this 
manifestation  of  the  English  attitude  towards  America  is  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  appearance  in  America  of  an  extreme 
sensitiveness  to  English  criticism.  There  is  a  strong  point  of 
sympathy  between  English  and  Americans  in  the  use  of  the  same 
language,  which,  though  differing  idiomatically,  is  the  same. 
Americans,  that  is  to  say  i^eople  who  have  been  Americans  for  at 
least  two  generations,  are  not  linguists,  and  they  are  naturally  much 
more  familiar  with  a  literature  and  a  drama  in  their  own  tongue 
and  much  more  at  home  in  a  country  where  they  can  be  under¬ 
stood  and  can  understand.  With  no  other  nation  has  there  been 
such  a  long  and  intimate  exchange  of  professional  talent,  scholar¬ 
ship,  sixjrt,  and  in  fact  of  nearly  every  human  activity  of  mind 
or  body. 

Americans  also  know  Germany.  The  millions  of  German- 
Americans,  the  vast  trade  with  that  country,  extensive  travel  in 
Germany  itself,  the  visits  of  thousands  of  young  Americans  to 
German  schools,  and  the  great  number  of  German  professors  in 
American  schools  have  served  to  familiarise  Americans  with 
German  thought  and  character.  In  addition  to  these  exchanges 
has  come  about  a  debt  owed  by  Americans  to  Germany  for 
scientific  knowledge,  for  it  is  to  Germany  the  world  has  gone  to 
school  in  recent  years  for  new"  ideas  in  many  practical  affairs  of 
life.  Americans  being  particularly  quick  to  take  on  such  ideas 
in  the  effort  to  improve  and  increase  the  industrial  output  of  the 
nation  owe  much  to  the  amazing  intensity  of  Germany’s  industrial 
“kultur.”  The  rapid  growth  of  German  trade  and  industry  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  her  orderly  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  German  people,  have  excited  American  admiration  and 
emulation.  All  this,  ho w’ ever,  is  a  matter  of  very  recent  years. 

Certain  features  of  German  national  and  political  life  are  in 
contradiction  to  important  American  ideals,  and  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  since  American  interest  was  intelligently  fastened 
upon  Germany,  or  there  was  cause  for  it  to  be  attracted,  to  build 
up  any  such  enduring  relation  as  exists  between  America  and 
Britain,  a  relationship  perfected  under  the  influence  of  parent 
stock,  wars  and  peace,  understandings  and  misunderstandings, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  any  lifelong  friendship  of  two 
individuals,  where  such  individuals  and  their  friendship  are  at 
all  worth  while.  There  is  another  point  that  seems  important, 
and  that  is  the  general  belief  in  America  that  the  English 
Government  is  becoming  a  real  democracy,  notw'ithstanding  its 
monarchical  form.  No  such  feeling  exists  towards  Germany, 
for  the  “absolute  monarch”  has  never  been  spared  American 
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jest  and  ridicule,  and  in  sober  moments  has  even  been  regarded 
as  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  A  great  many  Germans 
who  have  gone  to  the  United  States  have  done  so  avowedly  to 
escape  conscription,  and  in  this  way  have  helped  to  create  that 
deep-rooted  aversion  to  enforced  military  service  in  times  of 
peace  which  Americans  are  never  loth  to  express.  This  is 
another  point  of  sympathy  between  the  American  and  the  English 
people,  for  even  if  England  considers  it  wise  or  necessary  to 
institute  a  draft  for  the  period  of  the  war,  Americans  recognise 
that  it  will  be  for  reasons  of  home  defence,  and  a  measure  which 
they  themselves  adopted  in  the  great  Civil  War. 

No  such  knowledge  of  the  real  France  is  to  found  among 
Americans  as  prevails  in  regard  to  England  and  Germany. 
French  immigrants  have  been  comparatively  few.  French  history 
is  well  taught  in  American  schools,  and  many  statues  have  been 
erected  in  grateful  tribute  to  those  Frenchmen  who  participated 
in  the  American  revolutionary  war.  Thousands  of  Americans 
visit  Paris  each  year,  not  a  few  live  there,  and  many  find  that 
country  the  most  delightful  of  all  for  holiday-making.  There  arc 
undoubtedly  many  Americans  who  possess  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  France  and  her  people ;  but  speaking  of  the  American  nation 
as  a  w'hole,  there  is  no  real  familiarity  with  French  character  or 
national  purpose.  The  reasons  for  this  lie  in  the  language 
difficulty,  a  racial  separation  that  is  more  real  than  apparent,  and 
the  natural  lack  of  intimate  intercourse  between  travelling 
Americans  and  the  stay-at-home  French  people,  outside  of  those 
who  mingle  in  the  international  society  of  Paris  or  frequent  hotels 
along  the  tourist  routes. 

The  traditional  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  while  substantial  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  is 
founded  upon  events  of  over  a  century  ago,  and  is  sentimental 
rather  than  practically  effective.  It  serves  a  noble  purpose  as  a 
theme  for  orators,  polite  diplomatic  exchanges,  and  as  a  meeting- 
ix>int  in  literature,  but  fails  to  yield  an  intimacy  of  understanding 
which  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  an  enduring  entente.  The  two 
peoples  are  as  remote  mentally  as  they  are  geographically.  On 
the  part  of  Americans  there  is  a  spirit  of  intense  friendliness  for 
the  French  nation,  and  of  love  and  admiration  for  much  that  is 
to  be  found  in  France.  On  the  part  of  the  French  the  attitude 
towards  America  is  naturally,  speaking  quite  generally,  one  of 
polite  indifference,  for  the  French  are  not  cosmopolitan  in 
spirit;  France  holds  for  them  all  they  desire  in  this  world,  and 
they  refrain  from  wandering  far  afield  in  person  or  in  their  likes 
and  dislikes.  The  two  peoples  are  quite  willing  to  be  friends  as 
best  they  may,  but  their  intercourse  is  one  of  gestures  rather  than 
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of  intimacies.  They  are  like  two  individuals  anxious  to  be  hos¬ 
pitable  one  to  the  other,  but  who,  not  speaking  the  same  tongue 
in  fact  or  in  soul,  are  reduced  to  the  plight  of  a  sign  language  of 
limited  scope  and  to  friendly  grimaces.  As  suggested,  there  are 
numberless  exceptions  to  this  generalisation,  but  as  such  it 
stands. 

The  American  estimate  of  Russia,  and  the  attitude  of 
Americans  towards  the  Russians,  is  peculiar.  The  two  nations 
are  absolutely  remote  one  from  the  other  from  every  point  of  view, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  towards  Russia  and  the 
Russian  people  intelligent  American  attention  and  effort  should 
apparently  be  directed.  Long  years  of  a  peculiarly  narrow  and 
prejudiced  form  of  literature  concerning  Russia  has  created  in  the 
American  mind  an  impression  far  from  the  truth.  The  obnoxious 
features  of  Russian  government  and  Russian  official  and  social 
life  have  been  harped  upon  not  only  by  sensational,  but  by  con¬ 
servative  writers,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  tales  of 
Siberian  exiles  as  told  by  Kennan  and  others,  and  the  propaganda 
of  Russian  revolutionaries  have  been  the  chief  stock-in-trade  of 
all  those  writing  upon  Russian  affairs.  This  form  of  publicity 
has  from  the  very  beginning  received  the  constant,  adroit,  and 
effective  support  of  the  Jews.  It  has  been  fostered,  augmented, 
and  driven  home  in  ways  only  possible  to  that  virile,  intelligent, 
intellectual,  and  determined  people.  Events  in  Russia  have  given 
much  support  to  their  side  of  the  argument,  and  no  happening 
which  might  help  along  the  anti-Russian  Government  cause  has 
failed  to  find  its  way  into  print  in  America.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  Americans  as  a  nation  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  Russia.  Their  knowledge  of  its  economic  vastness  is 
limited,  formless,  and  unconvincing.  Their  knowledge  of  Russian 
politics,  national  policies,  and  political  necessities  is  negligible, 
and  such  impressions  as  are  to  be  found  are  highly  coloured  by  the 
lurid  light  shed  from  the  pages  of  sensational  fiction,  and  the 
adventures  of  those  who  have  been  in  conflict  with  the  Russian 
Government.  Admitting  the  truth  of  many  of  these  things  that 
are  told  to  Americans  concerning  Russia,  there  is  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  other  things  of  w'hich  it  is  necessary  to  know’  to  obtain  a 
just  and  true  picture  of  life  and  conditions  in  that  vast  region  as 
yet  largely  unexploited  by  modern  forces. 

The  subtlety  and  pow’er  of  those  who  have  been  at  work  so 
long  in  practical  and  intellectual  fields  to  inculcate  but  one  view 
of  Russian  life  and  purpose  is  remarkably  demonstrated  in  the 
indifference  of  Americans  to  the  possibilities  and  promise  of  a 
friendship  with  Russia  wffiich  would  lead  to  better  understanding 
and  closer  ties,  including  those  of  increased  commercial  ex- 
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changes.  Even  a  better  general  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  Russian  Government  in  dealing  with  its 
varied  millions  of  population  would  lead  to  a  better  balance  of 
public  opinion  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and,  above 
all,  what  is  possible  in  the  conduct  of  Russian  affairs.  It  was 
not  until  several  Dumas  had  been  called  together  that  one  was 
found  which  could  work  to  any  practical  benefit  to  the  country  as 
a  whole.  When  this  legislative  body  was  finally  organised  it  was 
given  greater  powers  than  were  even  hoped  for  by  those  who  first 
saw  the  vision  of  a  representative  government  in  this  absolute 
monarchy  with  its  autocratic  form  of  administration.  As  com¬ 
pared  w'itH  tales  of  Siberian  prisons,  revolutions,  pogroms, 
Russian  spies,  and  police  exactions,  the  facts  of  Russia’s  vast 
attempts  to  educate  the  people,  settle  the  peasants  upon  the  land, 
forest  conservation,  the  modernisation  of  agriculture  and  other 
industry,  are  dull  reading  for  the  general  public  of  other  lands, 
and  the  wTiter  was  indeed  daring  who  attempted  to  secure  the 
publication  of  such  Russian  material. 

The  present  war  has  changed  this  perspective  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  there  is  still  a  curious  remoteness  in  the  American 
attitude  towards  the  Russian  military  operations.  They  are 
often  spoken  of  in  such  a  w^ay  as  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  at  least  two  wars  were  in  progress,  independent  one  of  the 
other,  one  in  Western  Europe  and  one  on  the  western  border  of 
Russia.  A  realisation  of  the  fact  that  the  operations  of  the 
Russian  armies  are  as  intimately  concerned  wdth  those  of  England, 
France,  and  Belgium  to  the  west,  as  if  they  were  fighting  side 
by  side  and  all  in  the  same  country  appears  to  be  lacking.  The 
fact  that  the  future  success  of  the  Allies  on  land  depends  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  upon  the  endurance  of  the  Russians  is  not  apparent 
in  much  American  treatment  of  the  situation. 

The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  attitude  tow^ards  Russia 
existing  before  the  w^ar,  and  the  continued  efforts  of  the  American 
enemies  of  the  Russian  Government.  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  many  Americans  are  placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation  by 
the  fact  that  in  washing  success  to  the  Allies  they  must  include 
a  success  for  Russia.  If  the  war  had  been  restricted  to  England 
and  France  against  a  common  adversary,  the  lines  of  sympathy 
w'ould  have  been  more  clearly  defined,  and  some  whose  enthusiasm 
for  the  Allies  wnuld  have  been  unrestrained  now  find  themselves 
hampered  by  their  prejudices  against  Russia.  There  are  many 
Hebrews  in  the  United  States  who  are  strongly  for  the  Allies, 
and  notable  instances  exist  where  newspapers  owned  or  controlled 
by  Hebrews  have  been  Germany’s  most  severe  critics.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  participation  of  Russia  has  in  many 
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cases  led  to  Hebrew  neutrality  or  indifference,  and  in  others  has 
instigated  aid  and  encouragement  for  Germany,  of  most  effective 
character,  intellectual,  commercial,  and  financial.  Some  of  this 
force  is  at  w'ork  for  Germany  not  because  of  any  particular  sym¬ 
pathy  for  that  country,  but  because  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  a  blow  at  Eussia. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  Tsar  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment  are  sincere  in  their  intimations  that  better  times  are  coming 
for  the  Jews  in  Russia  after  the  war.  These  intimations  came 
at  a  time  when  they  might  be  regarded  as  a  bid  for  support, 
but  this  is  not  so,  as  the  plans  for  this  proposed  betterment  of 
Jewish  conditions  were  made  some  time  ago,  and  statements 
were  made  many  months  before  the  beginning  of  war  which 
were  anticipatory  of  reforms  to  be  undertaken.  It  will  be  the 
Duma  in  the  end  that  will  make  the  new  laws,  and  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  during  the 
present  crisis  as  to  how  far  the  Duma  will  go  towards  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  conditions  and  restrictions  asked  for  the  Jews  by  the  Jews 
in  Dussia  and  throughout  the  world.  The  war  has  already  accom¬ 
plished  great  things  for  Russia,  for  it  has  brought  the  people 
and  the  Government  much  closer  together  in  sympathetic  interest, 
understanding,  and  unity  of  purpose.  It  will  be  the  Duma  of 
tlie  near  future  which  will  sit  in  final  judgment  upon  the  claims 
of  the  Jews  for  consideration,  and  that  Duma  will  represent  a 
nation  patriotically  intent  upon  progress.  Should  it  be  proved 
that  the  Jews  have  hindered  rather  than  helped,  or  have  refused 
to  remain  neutral  rather  than  give  aid  to  Russia’s  enemies,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  reaction  which  will  do  much  to  retard  the  present 
movement  towards  the  equalisation  of  opportunity  for  the  Jew's 
in  Russia ,  which  has  already  made  perceptible  progress. 

This  American  attitude  of  distrust  towards  Russia’s  present 
and  future  intent,  which  is  unmistakably  evident  in  some  quarters, 
is  interesting  testimony  as  to  what  many  foreigners  are  inclined 
to  doubt,  and  that  is  that  the  American  people  are  governed  in 
their  actions  more  by  ideas  or  ideals,  mistaken  though  they  may 
seem  in  some  instances,  than  they  are  by  commercial  instincts. 
Had  commercialism  been  the  governing  factor  in  American  life, 
the  treaty  with  Russia  would  not  have  been  denounced  in  1911 
in  the  violent  manner  it  was,  and  if  it  had  been  denounced  solely 
as  a.  temporary  expedient  in  local  politics  a  new  treaty  would 
have  been  proposed  and  entered  into  long  before  this,  whereas 
there  are  still  no  treaty  relations  of  importance  now  in  existence 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

-America  is  in  search  of  new  markets  for  her  goods.  Russia 
offers  the  greatest  unoccupied  field  in  the  world  for  new  American 
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trade.  This  fact  has  been  impressed  upon  the  American  public 
by  industrial  leaders  already  familiar  with  the  wealth  to  be  found 
there,  but  America  has  not  responded  to  the  call.  Years  of 
prejudice  and  ignorance  of  changing  conditions,  carefully  fostered 
by  those  interested,  have  created  an  idea  which,  biassed  and 
crude  as  it  may  be,  has  been  strong  enough  to  strangle  the 
exchanges  of  the  two  countries,  to  the  advantage  of  German  and 
other  trade.  The  effect  of  the  present  war  may  be  beneficial  in 
that  the  light  of  day  will  be  let  in  more  brightly  upon  the  real 
Kussia,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  that  some  of  the  great  good 
which  lies  in  Eussia  and  in  the  Eussian  people  may  become  more 
apparent,  even  through  the  fog  of  misunderstanding  which  has 
been  created  in  the  American  mind. 

The  much-talked-of  American  commercial  interests  in  the  Far 
East  are  largely  academic.  They  form  an  attractive  topic  for 
speakers  at  commercial  banquets  and  at  Board  of  Trade  meetings. 
The  commercial  hold  of  America  upon  the  Far  Eastern  trade  is 
of  the  slightest,  with  the  exception  of  the  markets  established 
and  held  by  three  or  four  great  American  industrial  combinations 
in  their  particular  line  of  products.  Otherwise  buying  and  selling 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Orient  is  based  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  not  upon  any 
carefully  constructed  or  organised  effort.  This  Oriental  trade  is 
a  much  exploited  topic,  however,  and  with  the  rather  strained 
relations  which  have  existed  recently  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  the  advance  of  the  latter  upon  Chinese  and  other 
territory  would  naturally  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion.  The 
advent  of  Japan  into  the  present  war  has  not  been  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  Americans,  and  this  is  not  surprising. 

The  situation  might  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  Americans 
wish  the  war  could  have  been  carried  on  by  their  friends  in  Europe 
without  calling  upon  Japan  to  take  a  hand,  but  as  this  has  been 
done,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  majority  of  Americans  that  the 
Allies  win,  Japan’s  activities  have  been  accepted  wuth  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible.  Japan  has  now  reached  a  point  towards 
which  her  ambitions  have  long  pointed,  and  that  is  to  become 
the  “Dictator  of  the  Far  East.”  One  of  the  costs  of  the  present 
war  to  other  nations  will  be  found  to  be  this  achievement,  for 
there  is  now  no  Power  to  gainsay  her  position.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  for  this  to  be  realised,  however,  w^ar  or  no  war, 
as  it  was  an  inevitability  of  the  future  needing  only  some  decisive 
event  to  illuminate  the  fact.  The  illumination  has  come.  America 
realises  the  position  clearly.  Other  nations  are  too  much  occupied 
at  the  moment  to  consider  its  full  significance  in  the  readjustment 
of  international  commerce  soon  to  take  place.  Japan  has  ren- 
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dered  great  service  to  the  Allies  and  has  given  safety  to  water- 
bound  traffic  in  the  Far  East.  She  should  need  no  indemnity 
for  the  expense  or  loss  incurred  in  the  rendering  of  that  service, 
for  she  has  gained  at  one  bound  what  her  statesmen  hardly  dared 
hope  would  come  about  after  many  more  years  of  patient  diplomacy 
and  commercial  adventure. 

Americans  do  not  take  the  Balkan  States  seriously.  That 
Serbia  is  holding  several  hundred  thousand  Austrian  troops  from 
occupation  elsewhere  pleases  the  friends  of  the  Allies.  That 
Montenegro  should  declare  war  upon  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Turkey  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  humours  or  tragedies  (for 
these  things  are  closely  allied)  of  the  war. 

To  Belgium  America  has  given  of  her  sympathy  and  no  incon¬ 
siderable  material  aid.  Belgium  is  looked  upon  as  the  victim  of 
the  ambitions  of  greater  Slates,  and  as  such  would  find  a  sturdy 
friend  in  any  court  of  settlement  in  which  America  might  play 
a  part. 

It  is  thus  the  Allies  stand  with  Americans ;  a  situation  viewed 
with  a  medley  of  emotions.  Friends,  acquaintances,  and  strangers 
to  America  are  banded  together  in  a  common  cause,  but  the 
general  sentiment  that  finds  expression  is  in  favour  of  the  group, 
and  this  is  largely  so  because  England  and  the  English,  the  land 
and  nation  best  known  and  nearest  akin  in  language  and  ideals  to 
America,  is  fighting  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  British 
Empire,  of  which  Canada,  America’s  next-door  neighbour,  is  an 
important  part.  Americans  have  no  fear  of  British  intrusion 
into  their  affairs  if  British  power  is  triumphant ;  they  are  not  quite 
so  sure  as  to  what  might  happen  if  it  should  be  otherwise. 

Even  under  the  pressure  of  many  great  anxieties,  affairs  of 
more  immediate  concern  and  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  it 
would  not,  however,  be  the  part  of  wusdom  or  justice  for  the 
English  Government  to  trade  too  far  upon  this  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  British  nation.  It  is  the  hope  of  all  that  with  the  end 
of  this  war  will  come  a  renewed  life  for  the  world ;  a  life  of  even 
greater  fullness  and  freedom  for  mankind  than  has  yet  been 
enjoyed.  Working  together  the  British  and  American  nations 
can  accomplish  almost  anything  they  set  out  to  do,  and,  if  these 
present  days  of  terrible  strain  can  be  passed  over  with  no  break 
in  the  present  friendly  relations  of  the  two  peoples,  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  nothing  could  possibly  develop  in  the  future 
which  would  interrupt  the  progress  of  a  second  century  of  an 
Anglo-American  peace  marked  by  a  continued  unity  of  ideals  and 
purpose. 


James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


WHAT  I  FOUND  OUT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  A 
GERMAN  PRINCE. 1 


By  an  English  Governess. 

III. 

My  two  Princes  and  their  cousin  w’ere  having  an  English  lesson 
with  me  in  a  summer-house  close  to  their  earthworks.  It  had 
been  raining,  but  the  summer-house  was  large,  and  had  lately  had 
its  roof  repaired  because  (as  had  been  impressed  upon  me)  the 
Princess  was  “English  in  some  of  her  ideas,”  and  liked  to  keep 
the  children  out  of  doors.  (This,  by  the  way,  was  an  especially 

good  rule  at  Schloss  - ,  where  the  plumbing  was  crude,  and 

already  old-fashioned,  and  I  fancied  a  distinct  smell  of  bad 
drainage  in  certain  regions  of  the  house.) 

I  was  reading  aloud  a  boys’  book  by  George  Henty,  which 
I  had  brought  among  others  from  England  for  that  purpose,  and 
stopping  at  exciting  parts  to  get  the  children  to  criticise  it  in 
English.  We  w^ere  having  an  animated  discussion,  and  all  three 
were  clamouring  for  me  to  “Go  on — go  on !  ”  when  I  heard 
footsteps  crunching  on  the  gravel  path  which  led  to  the  summer¬ 
house.  I  did  not  look  up,  because  I  thought  it  might  be 

Leutnant  von  X -  who  was  coming,  and  my  charges  were 

too  much  excited  to  pay  attention.  But  presently  I  realised  that 
the  crunching  had  ceased,  close  to  us.  My  back  was  half  turned 
to  the  doorway,  and  before  beginning  to  read  again  I  looked  round 
rather  impatiently. 

Two  gentlemen  in  uniform  were  standing  in  the  path,  one 
a  step  or  two  in  advance  of  the  other.  Nobody  who  had  seen 
any  of  the  later  photographs  could  have  failed  to  recognise  the 
foremost  officer  as  the  Kaiser,  though  the  portraits  were  idealised. 
The  face  of  the  original  was  older,  the  nose  heavier,  and  the 
figure  shorter,  stockier  than  I  had  expected ;  nor  had  I  been  told 
about  the  scar  high  up  on  the  left  cheek.  I  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  that  I  lost  my  presence  of  mind.  Jumping  up,  I  dropped 
my  book,  and  knocked  over  the  light  wicker  chair,  which  was 

(1)  This  is  another  chapter  of  an  English  governess’s  experiences  in  the 
house  of  a  German  prince.  See  for  the  first  portion  the  January  number  of 
the  Fortniohtly  Revikw.  The  book,  What  I  Found  Out  in  the.  Houee  of  a 
(iermnn  Prince,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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snpix)sed  to  be  of  British  manufacture.  I  was  so  ashamed  of 
my  awkwardness — such  a  bad  example  to  the  children ! — that 
1  could  have  cried.  To  make  matters  worse  the  Emperor  burst 
out  laughing,  a  good-natured  laugh,  but  embarrassing  to  me, 
as  T  was  the  object  of  his  merriment. 

“I  have  upset  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
.\merica !  ”  his  Imperial  Majesty  haw-haw'ed  in  good  English, 
though  in  rather  a  harsh  voice,  making  a  gesture  of  the  right 
hand  towards  the  chair  of  alleged  British  make,  and  the  fallen 
book  with  George  Henty’s  name  on  its  back,  at  the  same  time 
giving  me  one  of  the  most  direct  looks  I  have  ever  had,  full  in 
the  face.  It  seemed  to  challenge  me,  and  I  remembered 
having  heard  that  a  short  cut  to  the  Kaiser’s  favour  w'as  a 
smart  repartee.  The  worst  of  it  was  that,  like  a  flash,  I  thought 
of  one  which  would  be  pat,  if  impertinent,  but  I  dared  not 
risk  it. 

Luckily  my  two  Princes  rushed  past  me  to  throw  themselves 
upon  their  Sovereign,  and  their  cousin  followed  suit,  more  timidly. 
Perhaps  she  had  discovered  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  does  not 
much  care  for  little  girls  unless  they  are  pretty. 

The  Kaiser  w’as  kind  but  short  in  his  greeting  of  the  children, 
and  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  they  expected  to  be  kissed. 
Probably  he  was  not  satisfied  as  to  their  state  of  health,  as  they 
had  been  sent  out  of  an  infected  town,  and  he  has  never  conquered 
his  horror  of  contagious  diseases.  With  his  right  hand  (he  seldom 
uses  the  left)  on  the  dark  head  of  the  elder  boy,  he  pivoted  him 

round  with  rough  playfulness.  “Don’t  you  see  that  Miss - 's 

chair  and  book  are  on  the  floor?”  inquired  the  “All  highest.” 
“What  is  a  gentleman’s  duty — I  mean  pleasure — when  a  lady 
drops  anything?” 

“To  pick  it  up,”  replied  the  child,  his  face  red  as  he 
hurried  back  into  the  summer-house  and  suited  the  action  to 
the  word. 

“Very  good,  though  late,”  said  the  Kaiser.  Then,  no  doubt 
thinking  that  I  had  had  time  to  recover  myself,  he  turned  to  me, 
more  quizzical  than  ever.  “Perhaps,  according  to  present  ideas 
in  England,  I  am  old-fashioned?  But  I  hope  you  are  not  English 
enough  to  be  a  suffragette.  Miss - ?  ” 

]  recognised  the  great  compliment  of  his  knowing  my  name, 
as  ]  am  sure  he  expected.  I  had  heard  already  that  suffragettes 
were  to  the  Emperor  as  red  rags  to  a  bull,  and  that  he  always 
brought  up  the  subject  with  English w'omen  when  he  met  them 
for  the  first  time.  I  ventured  to  remark  that  to  be  English  was 
not  necessarily  to  be  a  suffragette. 

He  shook  his  finger  at  me  like  a  schoolmaster,  though  he 
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smiled.  “Ah,  but  you  are  not  an  Englishwoman,  or  you  would 
not  say  that !  All  these  modem  Englishwomen  are  suffragettes. 
Well,  we  should  show  them  what  we  think  of  them  if  they  sent  a 
deputation  here.  But  while  they  confine  themselves  to  their  own  soil 
we  can  bless  them.  They  are  sowing  good  seed  for  us  to 
reap.” 

I  had  no  idea  what  his  Majesty  meant  by  the  last  sentences, 
though  1  could  see  that  an  innuendo  was  intended.  His  certainty 
that  he  was  right  about  all  modern  Englishwomen  was  only  what 

I  had  seen  in  visitors  to  Schloss  - ,  every  one  of  whom, 

especially  the  Prussians,  knew  far  more  about  English  ideas 
and  customs  than  the  English  knew  about  themselves.  I  had 
sometimes  disputed  their  statements,  though  without  effect,  but 
I  could  not  contradict  the  Emperor.  All  I  could  do  was  to  wonder 
what  he  had  meant  by  “sowing  the  good  seed,”  and  a  glance  he 
had  thrown  to  his  aide-de-camp  (or  “adjutant,”  as  the  officer 
might  more  Germanly  be  called),  but  it  is  only  after  these  five 
years  that  I  have  perhaps  guessed  the  riddle.  The  Kaiser  must 
even  then  have  begun  to  count  on  the  weakening  of  England 
by  its  threatened  “war  of  the  sexes.” 

His  next  speech  was  evidently  intended  to  soothe  my  sen¬ 
sibilities  if  they  had  been  ruffled.  He  added  to  the  compliment 
of  knowing  my  name  by  telling  me  that  he  remembered  my 
grandfather,  whom  he  had  met  when  he  was  Crown  Prince. 
“The  best  type  of  American  sailor,”  he  added.  “And  he  could 
tell  a  good  story,  as  well  as  manage  a  good  ship !  ” 

Once  more  I  was  associated  with  America,  and  unable  to  push 
forward  my  claim  to  British  ancestry.  Everything  seemed  work¬ 
ing  to  make  the  American  part  in  me  of  paramount  importance, 
though  I  had  been  engaged  as  an  Englishwoman,  to  teach  English 
to  my  charges  as  well  as  watch  over  their  deportment. 

The  Emperor  proceeded  to  introduce  his  officer  attendant,  who 

was  a  Count  von  H - .  He  informed  me  that  he  and  his  suite 

had  travelled  all  night  in  the  royal  train,  to  inspect  the  near-by 
garrison  and  breakfast  with  the  officers.  Having  a  short  time 

to  spare,  he  had  arranged  to  motor  up  to  Schloss - and  have 

a  look  at  the  children,  in  order  that  he  might  report  on  the 
Princes’  health  to  their  mother  and  father  next  time  they  saw 
each  other.  “No  sign  of  the  malady  coming  out  in  them?”  he 
inquired.  “And  the  youngest?  He,  too,  is  all  right?”  On 
hearing  that  the  baby  was  not  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  he 
looked  anxious,  but  cheered  up  when  he  heard  that  the  feverish¬ 
ness  was  caused  by  cutting  teeth. 

“That  is  not  contagious  !  ”  said  he.  “Though  some  of  us  might 
be  glad  to  ‘  catch  ’  a  wisdom  tooth.” 
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When  he  made  a  “witticism,”  he  laughed  out  aloud,  opening 
his  mouth,  throwing  back  his  head  slightly  with  a  little  jerk,  and 
looking  one  straight  in  the  eyes  to  see  if  one  had  appreciated 
the  fun  of  the  saying.  The  more  one  laughed  the  better  he 
seemed  pleased,  and  the  more  lively  he  became,  almost  like  a 
merry  child.  But  when  the  subject  was  dismissed,  and  he  began 
to  think  of  something  else,  I  noticed — not  only  on  that  day,  but 
on  others,  later — that  occasionally  an  odd,  wandering,  strained 
expression  came  into  his  eyes.  For  a  moment  he  would  appear 
older  than  his  age  ;  though  when  his  mind  was  fixed  upon  himself, 
and  he  w^as  “braced”  by  self-consciousness,  he  looked  almost 
young  and  very  vital,  if  fatter  than  his  favourite  photographs 
represented  him. 

That  day  at  Schloss - the  Emperor  did  not  stay  with  us 

longer  than  twenty  minutes  at  most,  but  he  managed  to  chat 
about  many  things  in  that  time,  the  latter  part  of  which  was 

spent  in  talking  with  Leutnant  von  X - ,  to  find  w’hom  he 

sent  the  younger  of  my  Princes. 

One  thing  he  said  to  me  was  :  “Well,  I  suppose  by  this  time 
you  have  begun  to  make  notes  for  the  great  book?  ” 

I  had  to  show  my  stupidity  by  asking  what  book  his  Majesty 
referred  to. 

“Why,  the  book  you  will  write  about  Us,”  he  explained 
in  his  rather  grating  voice.  “Of  course  you  will  do  it.  They 
all  do.” 

Quite  sincerely  I  disclaimed  the  intention,  feeling  indignant 
at  what  seemed  a  suggestion  of  disloyalty.  I  did  not  dream  then 
that  anything  could  happen  which  would  cause  me  to  change 
my  mind. 

The  Kaiser  showed  that  he  was  not  convinced.  He  smiled, 
clinging  to  his  own  opinion,  as  I  know  now  that  every  German 
does  in  any  argument  with  foreigners.  The  only  difference  is 
that  they  are  not  invariably  polite.  “Well,  w’hen  you  write  it, 
all  I  ask  is  that  you  stick  to  the  truth,”  said  he.  “Then  we  have 
not  much  to  be  afraid  of.  We  Germans  are  the  sincerest  people 
in  the  world,  yet  the  strange  thing  is  that  no  outsiders  ever  under¬ 
stand  us.  That  is  why  they  cannot  do  us  justice  in  their  books 
and  articles,  even  when  they  wish  to,  which  is  not  often,  for  they 
are  jealous  of  our  success.  Even  you  in  England  and  the  United 
States  are  jealous.  Too  many  books  have  been  written  about  me 
by  malicious  people.  Some  of  them  w^ere  women  ;  I  am  sick  of 
it !  ”  His  face,  with  the  fiercely  upturned  moustache,  became 
furious  for  an  instant,  and  his  hard,  light-blue  eyes  might  have 
been  those  of  a  fanatic.  But  the  look  was  gone  in  a  second. 
“Not  that  I  am  afraid  your  grandfather’s  daughter  would  do 
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anything  like  that,”  he  relented.  “But  you  had  better  let  me 
see  the  notes  for  that  hook  before  you  begin  to  write  it !  Perhaps 
I  can  help  you  with  some  of  your  judgments.” 

I  thanked  him,  conscious  of  my  innocent  intentions ;  and  when 
I  did  begin  to  keep  a  diary,  it  was  entirely  for  my  own  benefit. 

I  never  expected  to  make  use  of  it,  except  to  remind 
myself  of  experiences  which  might  have  drifted  out  of 
recollection. 

I  have  heard  that  the  Kaiser  is  always  anxious  as  to  the  first 
impression  he  makes,  even  upon  the  most  insignificant  middle- 
class  person ;  and  having  delivered  himself  of  this  harangue, 
he  set  to  work  to  smooth  me  down  before  departing.  He  asked 
questions  about  myself,  and  the  family  (his  friends)  with  whom 
I  had  lived  in  England.  With  his  head  thrust  forward  and 
wagging  slightly,  he  mentioned  several  advantages  which  an 
English  governess  had  over  a  German  one ;  and  then  he  blurted 
out,  sharply  and  suddenly,  that,  if  my  little  Princes’  parents  had 
listened  to  his  advice,  they  would  have  had  an  Englishwoman 

for  their  children  two  years  sooner.  “But  the  Princess - is 

the  most  self-willed  woman  I  know,”  he  said.  “You  may  think 
I  am  indiscreet !  I  am  for  ever  accused  by  newspapers  of  being 
indiscreet,  because  I  speak  what  I  think.  But  this  is  no  secret. 
You  will  learn  it  for  yourself  if  you  are  as  intelligent  as  I  suppose. 
She  never  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  a  wife  and  mother, 
thou^  she  would  be  a  charming  person  if  she  were  neither.  As  it 
is,  she  will  do  what  she  likes  in  spite  of  everything  and  everyone. 
There !  I  have  said  enough — or  too  much.  Where  is  von 
X - ?  ” 

The  lieutenant  was  hovering  in  the  background,  ready  for  an 
auspicious  moment  :  and  the  Emperor  turned  his  attention  to  the 
governor  of  my  elder  Prince.  It  was  not  till  he  was  ready  to 
go  that  he  had  another  word  for  me,  and  then  it  was  only  “Auf 
wiedersehen.”  He  graciously  put  oiit  his  hand,  palm  down,  for 
me  to  shake.  I  noticed  how  large  it  was  in  contrast  with  the  left, 
which  he  kept  out  of  the  way.  It  was  beautifully  cared  for,  and 
there  were  more  rings  on  it  than  an  Englishman  or  American 
would  wear,  but  it  was  not  an  attractive  shape,  and  looked  some¬ 
how  unhealthy.  As  if  in  punishment  to  me  for  such  a  thought, 
the  big  hand  gave  mine  a  fearful  grip.  It  was  like  the  closing 
of  a  vice,  and  I  could  almost  hear  my  bones  crack.  I  wondered 
if  the  Emperor  had  cultivated  this  trick  to  show  how  strong  he 
was ;  but  I  should  have  been  glad  to  take  his  strength  on  faith. 

I  could  not  help  wincing,  though  I  tried  not  to  let  my  face 
change.  If  it  did,  he  appeared  to  take  no  notice.  He  had  finished 
with  me,  after  a  military  salute  ;  and  letting  the  children  run 
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by  his  side,  he  and  his  attendant,  with  Leutnant  von  X - , 

walked  down  the  path. 

The  Emperor’s  call  at  the  Schloss  had  been  as  great  a  surprise 

to  Frau  Z -  and  Mrs.  M - as  to  me,  and  they  w^ere  both 

curious  to  hear  what  had  happened  during  the  interview'.  Each 
came  to  see  me  on  a  different  errand,  and  mentioned  his  Majesty’s 
visit  as  if  that  were  a  secondary  consideration. 

Frau  Z - was  a  great  admirer  of  her  Sovereign,  but  Mrs. 

M - was  less  enthusiastic.  By  this  time  she  had  decided  that 

I  was  to  be  trusted.  She  had  confided  in  me  one  or  two  little 
grievances,  and  had  given  me  several  character  sketches  of  the 
great.  “What  do  you  suppose  brought  Him  to  the  Schloss?” 
she  said. 

“He  wanted  to  see  the  children,”  I  replied. 

“Guess  again !  ”  she  remarked,  as  if  she  had  been  an  American 
instead  of  a  Scotswoman. 

“What  other  reason  could  there  be?  Not  Leutnant  von 
X - .” 

“The  Kaiser  didn’t  ’care  about  seeing  the  children  or  the 
lieutenant.  He’s  seen  them  before.  He  came  to  see  you.” 

I  thought  Mrs.  M -  w'as  joking,  but  she  was  perfectly 

serious.  According  to  her,  the  German  Emperor  was  a  mass 
of  curiosity  as  well  as  vanity,  and  liked  nothing  better  than 
seeing  a  new  face,  except  mixing  himself  up  in  other  people’s 
business,  no  matter  how  small  an  affair,  if  it  happened  to  be 
a  novelty. 

“He’s  interested  in  those  boys,”  said  the  nurse,  “but  what  he 
cares  most  about  is  getting  his  own  way.  The  Princess  wanted 
the  children  to  be  well  up  in  French  before  they  began  English, 
except  with  me,  but  the  Kaiser  was  always  hammering  at  her, 
whenever  they  met,  to  get  an  English  governess.  She  has  told 
me  so  herself.  At  last,  she  and  the  Prince,  who  hates  the  British 
nation  like  poison,  though  he  pretends  to  like  it,  gave  in.  That’s 
why  the  Kaiser  is  interested  in  you.” 

This  bore  out  the  Emperor’s  remarks ;  but  it  was  not  encourag¬ 
ing  for  my  future. 

“I’m  sorry  if  the  Princess  is  prejudiced  against  the  British,” 
I  said.  “But  anyhow’,  it’s  a  good  thing  that  the  Kaiser  values 
118  as  a  nation.” 

“He  doesn’t  do  anything  of  the  sort,”  I  w’as  assured  by  Mrs. 

M - .  “He  may  like  some  of  his  high-up  English  friends,  as 

well  as  he  likes  anybody  besides  himself,  but  he  despises  the 
nation,  and  thinks  it  has  gone  to  sleep.  All  the  same,  he’s  afraid 
of  it,  I  believe.  That  sounds  like  a  contradiction ;  but  the  Kaiser 
is  a  contradiction.  So  is  the  Crown  Prince.  So  is  our  Prince. 
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They  would  all  three  like  nothing  better  than  a  war  with  England. 
I  didn’t  mean  to  say  that  our  Princess  hates  the  English.  She’s 
fond  of  some,  and  of  several  Americans.  But  she  loves  the  French 
better,  because  of  the  French  blood  in  her  veins.  You  mark  my 
words,  all  that  the  German  Kaiser  and  his  sons  (and  their  set, 
which  our  Prince  is  in)  like  about  the  British  nation  is  what  it 
has  got.  You  don’t  understand  now.  But  wait  till  this  time  next 
year.  Then  come  and  tell  me  whether  I’m  right  or  wrong.” 

I  said  nothing,  though  I  believed  that  Mrs.  M - was  “down  ” 

on  the  great  ones,  whom  she  knew  in  a  backstairs  way,  because 
of  her  “grievances”  and  her  cantankerous  nature.  Before  I  had 
had  time  to  change  my  mind,  and  in  only  half  the  time-limit  she 
gave  me,  the  old  Scotswoman  was  dead.  She  died  of  pneumonia 
during  my  first  German  winter. 


THE  WAK  AND  WOMEN’S  EMPLOYMENT. 


The  decision  recently  taken  by  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust  to  form  a  Carnegie  Endowment  Fund,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Central  Bureau  for  the  Employment  of  Women  and  its 
affiliated  branches,  with  the  object  of  steadying  and  regularising 
women’s  professional  work,  is  one  of  great  interest.  It  has  long 
been  felt  by  many  competent  observers  that  women’s  work  was 
badly  in  need  of  some  such  centralising  and  steadying  influence. 
Indeed,  it  was  this  feeling  which  prompted  the  establishment  of 
the  Central  Bureau  itself  in  1898  as  an  intelligence  office  and 
employment  agency.  It  has  done  a  very  valuable  work,  particu¬ 
larly  as  an  intelligence  office,  and  seventeen  years  of  experience 
and  knowledge  lie  behind  it.  But  though  it  has  striven,  through 
its  affiliated  societies  in  seven  large  cities^  and  its  university 
correspondents,  to  cover  the  very  wide  field  of  women’s  profes¬ 
sions,  it  has  been  hampered  for  lack  of  funds,  and  it  is  good  news 
that  in  the  future  its  income  will  be  supplemented  from  this 
new  source. 

The  moment  is  peculiarly  opportune.  For  though  everybody 
talks  about  women’s  work,  very  few  people  talk  with  knowledge, 
and  even  those  who  thought  they  knew  have  had  much  to  learn 
from  the  sudden  and  blinding  light  thrown  upon  the  whole  of 
our  national  life  by  the  illuminating  shock  of  war.  We  knew, 
for  instance,  that  too  much  of  women’s  work  was  casual ;  but  we 
did  not  know  that  these  casual  workers  would  be  out  of  work 
in  their  thousands  within  one  week  after  war  was  declared.  We 
knew  that  a  great  many  of  the  occupations  pursued  by  women 
were  unnecessary ;  but  their  essential  artificiality  only  came  into 
prominence  when  we  found  them  absolutely  at  an  end  and  never 
missed.  We  knew  that  women  lacked  organisation,  though 
perhaps  not  organising  power ;  it  needed  only  a  short  experience 
of  hastily  improvised  relief  agencies  to  realise  that  most  women 
have  still  much,  if  not  everything,  to  learn  in  the  arts  of  combina¬ 
tion  and  compromise.  We  knew  that  training  is  necessary  to 
make  efficient  workers ;  what  tragedies  of  inefficiency  and  want 
its  absence  may  entail,  it  needed  the  last  six  months  to  bring 
to  light.  We  were  uncertain  as  to  how  far  women  compete  with 
men  in  the  labour  market ;  we  now  know  that,  speaking  generally, 
men  can  run  this  country  by  themselves,  and  that  men’s  and 
(1)  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds. 
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women’s  work,  for  all  strictly  necessary  purposes,  proceed  on 
parallel  lines  that  never  meet. 

But  we  shall  be  asked,  no  doubt,  to  justify  these  assertions. 
Let  us,  therefore,  pause  to  consider  why  women’s  work  is  so 
casual,  in  what  departments  of  life  it  is  really  necessary,  and 
what  are  the  lessons  of  the  war  as  to  the  lines  on  which  its 
future  organisation  should  proceed.  To  begin  with,  it  is  casual 
for  the  very  obvious  but  very  important  reason  that  very  few 
quite  young  women  take  their  work  seriously.  Miss  Mary 
Cholmondeley  once  wittily  said  that  a  man  looks  tolerantly  upon 
friendships  between  girls,  because  he  says  to  himself,  “Occupy 
until  I  come.”  The  same  might  be  said  with  even  greater  truth 
about  a  man’s  view  of  a  girl’s  work,  and  about  her  own  view 
of  it  for  that  matter.  As  long  as  marriage  is  at  any  rate  a 
possibility,  and  as  long  as  the  prejudice  against  a  woman’s 
continuing  her  professional  career  after  marriage  still  prevails, 
very  few  women  will  take  their  professions  as  seriously  as  a  man 
takes  his.  Moreover,  and  this  is  even  more  important,  very  few 
parents  will  take  the  preparation  of  their  daughters  for  profes¬ 
sional  life  as  seriously  as  they  take  the  preparation  of  their  sons. 
As  a  rule,  girls  are  not  encouraged  to  consider  what  they  will 
be  while  they  are  still  children,  whereas  a  father  and  mother  will 
talk  to  a  boy  about  his  future  profession  when  he  is  only  ten 
or  twelve  years  old.  Of  course,  we  don’t  want  specialists  of 
sixteen,  and  courses  of  “business”  training  designed  for  children 
barely  out  of  the  nursery ;  but  no  harm  would  be  done  by  a 
little  playful  looking  forward  past  the  leaving  school  and  “  coming 
out”  period  to  the  interim  occupation,  which  will  at  least  fill 
in  the  years  before  marriage  and  may  be  developed  into  the  life- 
work  of  the  unmarried.  Where  are  husbands  coming  from  in 
the  next  ten  years  for  only  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  girls 
now  marriageable  or  of  those  still  in  the  schoolroom?  This,  one 
of  the  saddest  results  of  a  devastating  war,  should  give  the  careless 
parent  pause. 

Casualness,  then,  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  women’s 
work  as  long  as  marriage  puts  an  end  to  a  professional  career. 
Nobody  is  going  to  complain  of  this,  if  marriage  is  regarded  as 
not  abandoning  but  changing  a  profession,  that  is  to  say  if  the 
married  woman  is  going  to  take  her  duties  seriously,  to  regard 
it  as  incumbent  upon  her  to  keep  house  scientifically,  to  bring 
up  a  family  in  health  and  efficiency,  and  to  do  whatever  other 
work  for  the  community  she  can  find  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
undertake.  But  if  she  is  brought  up,  as  too  many  girls  still  are, 
to  regard  marriage  as  a  way  of  escaping  work,  and  a  man  as 
a  Heaven-sent  machine  intended  to  grind  out  a  woman’s  support. 
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we  shall  still  see  that  great  army  of  fairly  prosperous  middle- 
class,  almost  completely  idle  women  and  girls,  who  make  Kensing¬ 
ton  High  Street  and  Oxford  Street  and  all  the  great  shopping 
thoroughfares  a  i^enance  to  walk  along  on^  any  and  every  fine 
afternoon.  Has  the  war  done  anything  to  make  them  think? 
There  are  some  signs  that  it  has ;  perhaps  there  will  be  more 
when  the  financial  pressure,  which  must  come  when  the  war  has 
to  be  paid  for,  forces  some  of  these  hitherto  unemployed  middle- 
class  girls  into  the  labour  market. 

Because,  what  are  they  going  to  do?  We  have  already  said 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  men  of  this  country  at  a  crisis 
can  run  it  alone.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  drain  upon  British 
manhood  for  military  purposes,  where  do  we  find  women  in  any 
numhers  supplying  the  places  of  the  men  who  have  gone  to 
the  Front?  They  are  running  the  lifts  at  Selfridge’s,  to  be  sure, 
but  apparently,  to  judge  from  the  Tubes,  and  the  blocks  of  flats 
and  the  hotels,  there  is  not  yet  any  serious  dearth  of  male  lift 
attendants.  Nor  has  even  the  tem^wrary  exodus  of  a  whole  army 
of  foreign  waiters  caused  a  striking  increase  in  the  demand  for 
caps  and  aprons.  Even  in  the  clerical  and  secretarial  work,  which 
is  so  largely  done  by  women,  the  departure  of  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  their  male  competitors  has  not  found  places  for  more 
than  a  few  of  the  more  competent  women,  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  stoppage  of  Stock  Exchange  and  other  business.  The 
Government  offices  are  still  adequately  staffed — not  with  women, 
and  though  in  one  or  two  departments,  such  as  that  of  the  Public 
Trustee,  who  has  always  shown  a  liking  for  women’s  work, 
there  has  been  some  increase  of  the  female  staff,  this  is  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule.  And  there  is  no  getting  over  the 
fact  that  the  unemployment  amongst  women  clerks,  steno¬ 
graphers,  and  secretaries  reached  such  figures,  even  in  August, 
as  to  re(juire  early  attention  from  the  Committee  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Eelief  of  National  Distress.  Of  course,  experienced 
I)eople  knew^  very  well  that  this  particular  profession  had  for  years 
been  so  immensely  overcrowded,  and  by  recruits  so  lamentably 
ill-trained,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  present  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  chronic  and  not  occasional.  It  occurs  at  every  slack 
season  and  during  every  commercial  depression ;  the  war  has 
merely  accentuated  it.  But,  none  the  less,  it  points  the  moral 
that  even  in  this  profession,  so  well  suited  to  women,  a  very 
great  many  of  them  are  superfluous. 

Where  are  they  really  necessary?  Because  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  going  to  be  vital  for  the  future.  No  doubt  it  could 
be  answered  differently  in  different  countries.  France  and 
Germany,  for  instance,  do  really  seem  to  have  needed  their  women 
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to  carry  on  the  national  work  whilst  the  men  were  fighting. 
In  America  women  are  not  yet  numerous  enough  to  have  lost 
their  power  of  getting  their  own  way.  The  British  over-seas 
dominions  still  want  women,  at  any  rate  in  the  domestic  sphere. 
It  is  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  we  have  this  vast  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  women  over  men,  which  raises  such  serious 
economic  difficulties.  And  the  war  is  going  to  make  it  worse, 
especially  when  it  is  over  and  the  men  come  home,  some  of  them 
invalided,  all  of  them  having  to  he  got  back  into  employment,  and 
few  for  some  years  sufficiently  well  off  to  support  a  wife. 

Of  course,  in  some  departments  of  life  women  are  always  neces¬ 
sary.  There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  they  must  bear  and 
rear  the  nation’s  children,  and  keep  the  nation’s  houses.  But 
there  are  too  many  of  them  to  be  doing  only  that,  unless  we 
make  polygamy  legal.  What  substituted  work  can  they  find? 
The  so-called  professions  and  occupations  open  to  them  are  so 
numerous  that  they  could  not  be  adequately  surveyed  in  detail 
in  a  single  article ;  but  the  threefold  division  of  all  labour  into 
productive,  administrative,  and  servile  may  perhaps  afford  a 
guiding  clue  and,  incidentally,  a  test  of  relative  value.  It  is 
not  a  hard  and  fast,  or  a  very  scientific,  division,  but  perhaps 
under  “productive”  labour  we  might  bring  the  arts  and  sciences; 
under  “administrative”  the  teaching  profession  and  the  public 
service,  as  well  as  the  better  kinds  of  clerical  work  and  house¬ 
keeping  in  all  its  branches;  whilst  “servile  ”  labour  is  that  which 
serves  not  the  needs,  but  the  whims  of  the  idle  and  leisured,  and 
by  its  very  nature  vitiates  the  spirit  both  of  those  who  are  served 
and  those  who  serve.  Very  little  of  the  work  of  pjrofessional 
women,  as  distinct  from  women  in  industry,  belongs  to  the  first 
class ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  in  the  second ;  but  far  too  large  a 
propx)rtion  is  in  the  third,  and  it  is  this  superfluous,  unp>roductive, 
artificial  kind  of  work  which  in  every  crisis  ceases  to  be. 

Using  “productive  ”  in  its  widest  sense  to  cover  not  only  manual 
work  done  under  direction,  such  as  weaving  and  other  industrial 
occupations,  but  also  the  higher  kinds  of  mental  work,  we  can 
include  under  it  all  forms  of  creation,  whether  in  science  or  in 
art,  for  art  and  learning  know  no  sex  barriers,  though  they  may 
include  sex  differences.  Work  of  this  kind,  whether  in  music, 
p>ainting,  sculpture,  literature,  scholarship,  or  drama,  may  suffer 
temporary  checks,  but  can  never  be  permanently  eclipsed,  so 
long  as  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  the  quickening 
of  the  spirit.  But  for  the  furthering  of  art  little  machinery  is 
needed.  All  that  the  community  has  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  artist  is  not  starved  for  lack  of  opportunity.  It  is  for  the 
artist  to  see  that  she  neither  neglects  her  opix)rtunities,  nor 
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prostitutes  her  art  by  turning  it  to  base  uses.  Where  foresight 
might  come  in  is  in  the  direction  of  fostering  the  applied  arts,  and 
helping  the  artist  to  live  by  guiding  her  to  the  beautifying  of  those 
necessities  of  everyday  life,  which  we  can  have  either  machine- 
made  and  commercialised,  or  individual  and  spontaneous.  And 
again  people  of  experience,  in  a  ix)sition  to  give  advice,  may 
exert  their  influence  in  the  direction  of  discriminating  between 
a  real  creative  gift  and  a  sensitive  organisation.  There  are  plenty 
of  girls  with  artistic  tastes,  who  might  usefully  be  guided  to 
apply  their  sense  of  beauty  to  home  decoration,  or  to  the  simplify¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  of  dress,  instead  of  going  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  those  merely  imitative  performers  and  artificers  who  degrade 
the  name  of  creative  artist.  On  the  arts  or  on  literature,  as  pro¬ 
fessions  for  women,  there  is  no  room  for  dogmatising,  and  it  would 
do  no  good.  The  born  artist  produces,  because  she  must.  We 
can  only  help  to  ensure  her  a  livelihood  by  trying  to  create  for 
her  an  appreciative  public,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  national  educa¬ 
tion,  not  of  professional  organisation. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  science  in  its  higher  and  creative 
branches.  Women,  like  Mme.  Curie,  capable  of  original  work, 
will  come  to  the  front  anyhow,  provided  they  can  secure  the 
necessary  educational  opportunities.  When  the  community  has 
seen  to  it  that  no  barriers  stand  between  a  woman  student  and 
free  access  to  every  university  privilege,  it  has  done  all  that  it  can 
to  help  forward  woman’s  creative  work.  The  rest  must  lie  wdth 
herself.  And  though  there  are  still  a  few'  obstacles  in  a  woman’s 
way — for  instance,  in  securing  a  wide  enough  field  of  ex|)erience 
in  hospital  work,  if  she  takes  up  medicine — for  the  most  part 
the  community  does  now  allow'  w'omen  equal  facilities  with  men 
in  obtaining  scientific  education.  Probably  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  stand  a  fair,  if  not  a  perfectly  equal,  chance  with 
men  in  obtaining  public  appointments.  The  work  of  women 
surgeons  during  the  war  will  help  that  forward,  and  the  shortness 
of  supply  in  the  medical  profession,  about  which  complaints  are 
beginning  to  be  heard  from  our  universities,  will  be  w'oman’s 
opix)rtunity. 

But  these  higher  branches  of  productive  w'ork  depend  on  gifts, 
of  w'hich  nature  is  not  prodigal.  They  must  alw'ays  be  professions 
for  the  select  ;  the  arts  and  scientific  discovery  because  few^  are 
the  chosen  ;  medicine  because  it  requires  a  long,  arduous,  and 
expensive  training  making  heavy  demands  on  a  girl’s  strength. 
It  is  when  w'e  come  to  “administrative”  work  that  the  prospects 
for  women  seem  more  promising.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  really 
necessary  w'ork,  and  it  divides  itself  roughly  into  tw'o  main 
branches,  the  care  of  the  mind  and  the  care  of  the  body,  both  of 
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them  logical  developments  of  woman’s  primitive  and  natural 
occupations,  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  home.  It  includes  also  certain  subsidiary  occupations, 
such  as  the  clerical  work  for  the  public  service  and  for  the 
commercial  community,  work  so  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
national  life  that  it  may  fairly  claim  an  honourable  place  in  the 
scale  of  professions  and  has  most  certainly  a  future. 

At  the  head  of  this  group  of  occupations  comes  the  great  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching,  work  largely  done  by  women  throughout  the 
English-speaking  countries,  eminently  suited  to  their  painstaking 
characteristics  and  their  instinctive  understanding  of,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with,  the  child  mind.  This  at  least  is  true  of  all  born 
teachers,  and  for  teaching,  as  for  nursing,  a  girl  should  have  a 
vocation.  Training  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  enough,  and  it  is 
lamentable  that  a  girl  fresh  from  school  or  university  should  go 
into  teaching,  as  she  so  often  does,  because  she  does  not  know 
what  else  to  do.  It  should  be  one  of  the  most  serious  objects 
of  an  intelligent  Employment  Bureau  to  find  her  some  other 
sphere,  as  the  lifeless  teacher  makes  the  unintelligent  and  un¬ 
resourceful  pupil,  and  therefore  perpetuates  the  very  evil  which 
the  better  organisation  of  women’s  work  is  intended  to  cure. 
Lack  of  resource  and  lack  of  initiative  are  the  greatest  of  all 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  raising  women’s  work.  They 
are  responsible  at  the  very  beginning  for  the  great  overplus  of 
women  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  w^hereas  boys  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  are  adventurous  and  go  abroad,  middle-class 
girls  cling  to  the  same  little  round  of  tea-parties  and  picture 
palaces  and  afternoon  shopping,  and  will  take  any  little  wretched 
salaried  secretarial  post  at  home  sooner  than  seek  their  fortunes 
in  countries  which  want  them.  And  their  parents  are  as  bad. 
Instead  of  encouraging  the  girls  to  go,  they  generally  do  their 
best  to  prevent  them.  For  the  born  teachers  there  will  always 
be  room ;  it  is  probably  still  the  best  of  all  professions  for  women 
and  the  most  natural,  though  it  is  much  to  be  washed  that  women 
teachers  should  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  close  contact  with 
the  non-educational  world  and  avoid  their  present  tendency  to 
segregate  themselves  into  a  little,  celibate,  feminine  world  of 
their  own.  For  those  who  ought  not  to  be  teachers,  indexing  and 
library  work  are  often  both  suggested  and  adopted  as  alternative 
careers ;  but  so  far  the  openings  are  few  and  the  work  ill-paid. 

Next  in  importance,  as  regards  numbers  (teachers  at  the  last 
census  numbered  187,283),  comes  clerical  w’ork,  accounting  for 
117,057  w^omen  and  girls,  wdth  31,538  more  employed  in  Govern¬ 
ment  offices.  To  the  consideration  of  these  we  will  return,  when 
we  have  recognised  the  large  profession  of  nursing  in  all  its 
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branches.  Like  teaching,  it  is  a  natural  occupation  for  women 
and  a  necessary  one,  and,  even  more  than  teaching,  it  is  a  specially 
feminine  one,  and  it  rightly  belongs  to  the  administrative  group, 
because  it  conduces  to  the  real  well-being  of  the  community. 
No  competent  nurse  has  been  out  of  employment  for  the  last  six 
months,  and  even  in  time  of  peace  very  few  probationers  fail 
to  get  on  except  through  their  own  fault  or  their  physical  unfit¬ 
ness.  There  were  83,662  nurses  in  1911,  and  with  the  growing 
demands  for  district  nursing,  midwifery,  nurses  for  Poor-Law 
infirmaries  and  asylums,  and  attendants  on  the  mentally  defective, 
by  1921  there  may  easily  be  100,000  required.  Moreover,  now 
that  the  community  is  becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  its  duties 
to  its  weaker  members,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  supervising  and  inspecting  posts  under  Government,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  elementary  schools  or  boarded-out  children,  to  which 
the  more  highly  qualified  nurses  may  aspire.  It  is  distinctly  a 
profession  with  a  future. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  public  service,  paid 
and  unjiaid,  as  a  profession  for  women,  and  it  is  very  cheering 
to  see  how  their  fitness  for  this  branch  of  administrative  work 
is  being  recognised  on  all  sides.  After  all,  a  great  part  of  Govern¬ 
ment  work  is  only  national  housekeeping ;  why  should  it  not  be 
given  over  to  the  housekeeping  sex?  There  really  seems  very 
little  reason,  except  men’s  conservative  tendencies  and  the 
necessity  of  squaring  vested  interests,  such  as  those  of  the  more 
elderly  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  It  was  curious  to  see  how 
in  the  evidence  given  by  witness  after  witness  before  the  Royal 
Commission  lately  sitting  the  real  reason  against  employing  more 
women  was  that  these  older  civil  servants  did  not  like  it.  They 
alleged,  of  course,  “structural  difficulties,”  which  would  not  for 
one  moment  have  deterred  an  ordinary  commercial  house  from 
enlarging  its  female  staff,  or  disciplinary  objections,  which,  if 
valid,  would  merely  have  condemned  the  supervisors  as  incom¬ 
petent.  But  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  w’omen  inspectors  of 
schools  and  of  factories  and  in  other  departments  there  was  no 
question  at  all.  There,  as  on  Boards  of  Guardians  and  other 
public  bodies,  women  have  proved  themselves  efficient  and 
business-like  and  inaccessible  to  bribery  and  corruption,  this  last 
no  small  asset  to  the  State  wffiich  can  secure  their  services. 

For  women  as  inspectors,  health  visitors,  investigators,  proba¬ 
tion  officers,  prison  visitors,  and  other  positions  in  the  public 
service  there  is  an  undoubted  future.  The  great  difficulty  is 
how  to  fill  in  the  years  intervening  between  leaving  school  or 
college  and  attaining  the  age  (25  to  30)  at  which  they  begin  to 
be  eligible  for  these  posts.  Of  course,  if  they  can  afford  to  wait, 
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there  is  plenty  of  voluntary  work  which  will  give  them  the  needed 
experience.  There  is  settlement  work,  charity  organisation  work, 
work  in  connection  with  Children’s  Care  Committees,  even  our 
old  friend  district  visiting,  which  under  that  name  has  become 
rather  unfashionable,  but  has  its  points.  The  vital  thing  is  to 
acquire  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  working 
classes  before  you  begin  to  dogmatise  about  it,  and  probably  the 
opening  of  either  the  First  or  Second  I4ivision  of  the  Civil  Service 
to  women,  though  no  doubt  desirable  on  other  grounds,  would  do 
little  to  meet  this  difficulty,  for  knowledge  of  how  the  workers 
live  is  not  gained  in  offices,  or  by  the  study  of  departmental 
statistics.  At  present  girls  with  a  turn  this  way  can  only  be 
advised,  if  they  must  begin  earning  at  once,  to  qualify  as  secre¬ 
taries  and  then  try  to  get  into  an  office  dealing  with  this  side  of 
life,  and  to  devote  some  of  their  evenings  and  their  leisure  to 
work  at  girls’  clubs,  or  play  centres,  or  schools  for  mothers,  or  any 
other  place  where  they  can  make  i)ersonal  friends  amongst  their 
poorer  sisters.  And  it  would  be  well  to  add  a  word  of  warning 
that  this  is  a  work  of  long  labour  and  patience,  and  needs  very 
special  gifts  of  understanding  and  sympathy. 

To  come  back  to  clerical  work,  whether  under  Government  or 
in  business  generally,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  an  over¬ 
stocked  profession,  but  a  necessary  one.  The  problem  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  how  to  warn  girls  off  it,  but  how  to  persuade  both 
employers  and  employed  to  fix  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  and 
insist  iqx)n  its  attainment.  And  it  is  the  employers  who  are  the 
most  guilty  in  respect  of  the  present  state  of  things.  So  long 
as  they  will  engage  little  illiterate  girls,  with  no  education  worth 
speaking  of  and  not  an  idea  in  their  heads  except  how  to  scamp 
their  work  so  as  to  get  out  early  and  look  at  hats,  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  they  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  just  so  long 
will  the  commercial  colleges,  who  live  on  the  fees  paid  by 
credulous  parents  for  their  daughters’  “business  training,”  con¬ 
tinue  to  turn  out  by  the  thousand  this  class  of  clerk.  And  as 
surely  as  night  follows  day  will  this  army  of  incompetents  be 
pushed  over  the  border-line,  which  separates  subsistence  on  starva¬ 
tion  wages  from  absolute  destitution,  on  the  first  approach  of 
crisis.  There  is  no  cure  for  this  state  of  things  but  organisation. 
Just  as  the  women  in  the  sweated  industries  only  began  to  rise 
as  they  learned  to  combine,  so  the  girl  clerks  will  only  better 
their  position  in  proportion  as  they  strengthen  their  existing 
Associations  and  stand  together  to  make  themselves  respected. 
But  the  war,  in  drawing  public  attention  to  their  case,  may  do 
something.  It  has  already  inspired  their  well-wishers  to  organise 
schemes  of  training  in  domestic  science,  hygiene,  and  handicrafts 
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for  those  who  were  obviously  never  intended  by  nature  for  an 
intellectual  occupation.  And  though  clerical  work,  as  at  present 
conducted,  might  much  of  it  justify  the  principle  laid  down  by 
certain  civil  servants  that  in  providing  typists  for  emergency 
work  the  (xovernment  does  not  set  out  “to  pay  for  brains,”  if 
a  little  more  brains  were  introduced  into  it  perhaps  even  the 
Government,  as  well  as  other  people,  might  find  it  profitable 
to  pay  a  little  more. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  in  detail  through  every  profession, 
but  in  trying  to  distinguish  between  those  with  and  without  a 
future,  we  must,  incidentally,  explain  why  some  occupations  of 
the  domestic  kind  are  classed  as  administrative  and  others  as 
servile.  The  line  of  demarcation  must  be  found  in  their  necessity 
to  the  community.  Of  course,  this  is  a  question  of  degree. 
Ordinary  domestic  service,  for  instance,  may  be  an  honourable 
division  of  labour  between  different  classes  of  workers,  the.  em¬ 
ployers  performing  other  civic  duties,  or  engaging  in  professional 
and  intellectual  work  of  value  to  the  community,  whilst  leaving 
the  work  of  their  households  to  paid  servants.  Or  it  may  be 
merely  attendance  upon  the  idle  and  luxurious,  in  which  case  it 
tends  to  be  servile,  though  the  servility  resides  perhaps  rather 
in  the  mind  of  the  idle  mistress  and  is  by  her  communicated  to 
her  servants.  Carrying  this  principle  a  little  further,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  many  occupations,  which  women  can  take  up,  are 
necessary  and  have  a  future,  if  they  are  pursued  in  the  right 
spirit  and  for  the  right  people ;  but  are  servile ,  and  therefore  in 
a  sense  corrupting  and,  moreover,  likely  to  collapse  at  a  crisis, 
when  their  whole  object  is  to  subserve  luxury.  Dress-making, 
for  instance,  and  millinery  and  jeweller’s  work  are  honourable 
crafts,  when  they  aim  at  beauty  and  simplicity  and  suitableness. 
They  can  be  servile,  when  they  simply  set  out  to  tempt  their 
customers  into  extravagance  and  eccentricity.  But  without 
labouring  the  point,  one  may  lay  down  the  general  principle 
that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  making  the 
things  which  are  wanted,  and  trying  to  induce  people  to  want 
the  things  that  you  make.  The  one  kind  of  work  is  productive, 
in  the  sense  which  our  old  friends,  the  political  economists  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  gave  to  the  word ;  the  other  has 
all  the  expensiveness  and  wastefulness  of  relief  work,  and  indeed 
is  nothing  really  but  relief  work  on  a  national  scale.  And,  how¬ 
ever  hard  it  may  be  to  avert  our  eyes  from  the  women  who  want 
employment  so  as  to  fix  them  upon  the  needs  of  the  community, 
we  must  do  it  if  our  last  state  is  not  to  be  worse  than  our  first. 
For  if  women  are  encouraged  to  make  what  is  not  wanted,  or 
to  pursue  occupations  which  are  only  what  our  grandmothers 
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called  “elegant  pastimes”  and  are  merely  paid  for  out  of 
philanthropy,  so  surely,  when  the  next  crisis  comes,  shall  we 
again  be  faced  with  a  vast  army  of  the  unemployed  and 
unemployable. 

We  must  end  by  some  slight  indication  of  the  occupations 
which  seem  necessary.  First,  the  primitive  one  of  land  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  worth  while  for  the  best  brains  in  the  country  to 
concentrate  upon  the  problem  of  our  food  supply,  and  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  women  in  rearing  iwultry,  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  and  preserving,  dairy  work,  and  market-gardening  in  co- 
oi)erative  societies.  Then  there  is  the  better  organisation  of 
cookery  and  domestic  science,  a  subject  which  is  in  future  to 
be  recognised  by  the  University  of  London.  Incidentally,  one 
may  mention  that  there  is  a  real  demand  for  skilled  and  educated 
women  as  cooks  and  caterers  for  institutions,  and  a  shortage  of 
supply.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  children’s  nurses  and  of 
comj>etent  matrons  for  girls’  homes  in  connection  with  rescue 
and  preventive  work.  Strange  to  say,  there  are  also  not  enough 
good  private  governesses.  Whilst  these  strictly  necessary  occupa¬ 
tions  lack  recruits,  why  need  we  have  all  the  photograph  enlargers, 
and  fashion  artists,  and  face  specialists,  and  makers  of  silly  bric- 
a-brac,  as  well  as  the  foolish  women  journalists  writing  nonsense 
about  all  these  futilities,  who  have  one  and  all  been  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  national  crisis?  Indeed,  this  whole  question  of 
feminine  journalism,  a  dangerous  subject  for  a  woman  writer  to 
tackle,  merits  careful  attention,  both  for  what  it  is  in  itself  and 
for  the  wasteful  absurdities  which  it  fosters.  No  one  is  going  for 
a  moment  to  deny  that  where  women  are  sharing  \vith  men  the 
strictly  necessary  work  of  giving  the  public  the  information  it 
wants  on  the  things  which  it  is  rightly  concerned  to  know,  they 
are  as  much  in  their  place  as  the  men  are.  Journalism,  like 
literature,  need  make  no  sex  distinctions.  But  how  comjiaratively 
few  these  women  are,  and  how  numerous  were  the  papers  and  the 
contributors,  who  merely  produced  something  to  fill  up  a  vacant 
hour,  leaving  the  reader’s  mind  more  vacuous  than  before,  these 
months  of  war  have  brought  to  light.  In  the  face  of  recent 
experience,  no  girl  must  be  encouraged  to  take  up  this  profession 
unless  she  is  prepared  to  bring  to  it  far  more  education  and  far 
more  knowledge  of  public  affairs  than  has  hitherto  characterised 
many  of  her  sisters.  If  the  war  has,  at  any  rate,  purged  the 
women’s  papers  and  sent  some  of  them  out  of  existence,  it  will 
have  done  something  not  only  to  reform  one  profession  for  women, 
but  to  brighten  the  whole  outlook  of  the  feminine  working  world. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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A  VOLUME  bearing  the  above  title,  dedicated  by  its  compiler  to 
the  Eight  Hon.  Arthur  Balfour,  has  recently  been  published  in 
this  country.  Were  the  work  in  question  merely  a  general  survey 
of  its  subject  offered  to  the  English  public  by  an  unofficial  writer, 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  merit  any  very  particular  attention  except 
from  students  of  international  politics  always  ready  to  peruse  a 
new  book  treating  of  the  diplomatic  and  political  actions  of  a 
foreign  State. 

The  volume,  however,  wffiich  is  the  subject  of  these  pages  has, 
we  believe,  a  claim  uix>n  the  attention  of  a  very  much  larger 
section  of  the  public  than  that  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
We  have  here,  not  a  general  survey  of  Italy’s  relations  with  the 
other  great  European  Powers,  accompanied  by  the  opinions  or 
surmises  of  an  irresponsible  exponent,  but  a  concise  and  consecu¬ 
tive  presentment  from  the  mouth  of  an  Italian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who,  i>erhaps  more  than  any  who  have  held  that 
office,  has  been  instrumental  in  forming  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
country  as  that  policy  is  pursued  to-day.  The  Baron  di  San 
Severino,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  English  translation 
of  Senator  Tittoni’s  brilliant  speeches  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
during  the  years  he  was  directing  Italian  foreign  and  colonial 
policy,  has  been  wise  enough  to  keep  himself  entirely  in  the  back¬ 
ground  in  his  pages.  He  neither  explains  nor  comments  :  but 
contents  himself  with  reproducing  Signor  Tittoni’s  statements 
verbatim,  conscious  that  their  lucidity  and  straightforwardness 
would  render  superfluous  any  attempts  at  “editing.” 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Baron  di  San  Severino’s  volume  is  of 
especial  value,  since  it  admits  us  at  once  to  the  fountain-head,  so 
to  speak,  of  Italian  foreign  policy.  Moreover,  it  comes  to  us  at 
a  moment  when  that  policy  is  of  universal  interest ;  and  wffien  it 
is  most  advisable  that  the  English  public  should  not  only  know 
what  are  its  guiding  principles,  but  also  how’,  and  under  wffiat 
conditions,  those  principles  came  to  be  formulated  and  adopted. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  three  months — and  especially  during 
the  first  weeks  of  the  war  brought  about  by  German  aggression 
and  bad  faith — the  position  of  Italy  as  a  partner  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  the  subject  of  much  speculation  and  criticism.  It 
is  not  our  intention  here  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  vexed  points 

(1)  Italy's  Foreign  and  Colonial  Policy,  by  Baron  di  San  Severino.  (Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.) 
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of  Italian  neutrality.  Perhaps,  however,  in  common  with  many 
others  who  have  been  able  closely  to  study  the  relations  of  Italy 
with  foreign  nations,  and  also  the  true  sentiments  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Italian  people,  the  present  writer  may  be  allowed 
to  express  the  opinion  that,  far  from  placing  Italy  in  an  invidious 
or  disadvantageous  position,  strict  neutrality  combined  with 
vigilant  supervision  of  her  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  interests 
will,  in  the  end,  be  found  to  have  been  an  act  of  consummate 
statesmanship  undertaken  and  maintained  in  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  circumstances.  When  the  time  for  “settling  up” 
arrives,  the  voice  of  a  nation  which  has  a  large  army  and  a 
powerful  fleet  intact,  and  whose  neutrality  has  been  of  advantage 
to  all  the  belligerent  parties,  wdll  assuredly  not  pass  unheeded ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  Italian  diplomacy  has  omitted  to 
take  into  consideration  all  the  issues  that  might  result  from  the 
ultimate  victory  of  either  group  of  belligerents  in  the  present 
gigantic  struggle,  and  her  own  final  position  as  a  neutral,  though 
deeply  interested.  Power. 

There  are,  we  think,  two  subjects  in  Baron  di  San  Severino’s 
volume  which  are  of  supreme  imjwrtance  to  the  student  of  Italian 
policy,  and  of  general  enlightenment  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
The  first  of  these  subjects  is  the  position  occupied  by  Italy  in 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  reasons  which  prompted  so  practical 
a  statesman  as  Signor  Tittoni  to  give  to  that  Alliance  an  ever- 
increasing  stability.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  fact  of 
Italy  being  a  partner  with  Germany  and  Austria  caused  her  to 
be  regarded  as  suspect  by  English  and  French  politicians  generally. 
There  was  a  feeling  prevalent,  at  any  rate  in  England,  that  Italy 
could  not  be  trusted;  and  it  was  argued,  naturally  enough,  that 
in  the  event  of  a  German  attack  on  Great  Britain  or  France, 
Italy  would  not  dare  to  refuse  to  place  her  forces  at  the  disposal 
of  her  allies.  It  was,  perhaps,  largely  due  to  this  feeling  if,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  w'ar  with  Turkey,  the  traditional 
British  friendship  for  Italy  seemed  to  be  less  than  lukewarm.  It 
may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  a  quarter  of  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  as  to  the  legitimacy  of,  and  the  necessity  for,  Italy’s  Libian 
enterprise  iwould  have  been  admitted  to  the  columns  of  the 
English  Press  had  it  not  been  for  her  alliance  with  Germany. 
Behind  all  the  sentimental  vapourings  of  our  Germanophils ,  who 
continued  to  believe  in  the  Kaiser’s  flowery  professions  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  declared  an  armed  conflict  betw^een  the  British  and  the 
German  Empires  to  be  “unthinkable,”  there  always  existed  the 
strong  common  sense  of  the  British  public  that  did  not  listen  to 
German  words,  but  quietly  noted  German  deeds,  and  which 
instinctively  recognised  in  the  Germany  of  the  Kaiser  a  bitter 
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and  unscrupulous  enemy  masquerading  in  the  garb  of  friendship, 
and  only  waiting  a  fitting  opportunity  to  attack.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  then,  that  any  Power  allied  with  Germany  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Behind  the  theory  of  a  traditional 
Italian  friendship  there  ever  loomed  the  shadow  of  a  possible,  if 
not  probable,  sacrifice  of  that  friendship  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
predominant  partner  in  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Eecent  occurrences  have  shown  how  substantial  this  shadow 
was.  The  pressure  brought  to  bear  both  from  Berlin  and  from 
Vienna  on  the  Italian  Government  to  induce  that  Government  to 
join  in  the  German  war  of  aggression,  and  the  bribes  by  which 
this  pressure  was  accompanied,  are  matters  of  common  know¬ 
ledge.  Italian  political  honour,  however,  was  neither  to  be 
bought  nor  sold.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  discuss  Italian 
neutrality  from  what  may  be  called  the  civil,  as  opposed  to  the 
military,  ixiint  of  view,  but  I  have  ventured  to  allude  to  it  because 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Italy  comes  as  a  very  satisfactory  and 
very  conclusive  corollary,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  to  the  loyal  and 
straightforward  policy  of  Signor  Tittoni  and  of  other  Italian 
Foreign  Ministers  whose  words  and  acts  are  quoted  in  Baron 
di  San  Severino’s  volume,  and  which  is  so  clearly  defined  as  to 
its  unswerving  consecutiveness  by  the  Hon.  Maggiorino  Ferraris 
in  the  brilliant  preface  he  contributes  to  the  work.  In  almost 
every  speech  delivered  by  Signor  Tittoni  regarding  the  position  of 
Italy  in  the  Triple  Alliance  we  find  an  emphatic  assurance  that 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  only,  was  Italy’s 
primary  objective  in  continuing  to  be  a  partner  in  the  Triple 
Alliance.  In  almost  every  speech,  too.  Signor  Tittoni  insists 
that  friendship  towards  Great  Britain  and  France  is  as  important 
a  factor  in  Italian  foreign  policy  as  the  Triple  Alliance  itself. 
These  speeches,  which  Baron  di  San  Severino  has  so  carefully 
collected  for  us,  have  a  double  significance  when  we  read  them 
in  the  light  of  recent  and  present  events.  We  can  realise  now 
what,  possibly,  but  comparatively  few'  of  us  realised  at  the  time 
of  their  delivery,  that  they  were  not  merely  polite  phrases  of 
a  Minister  anxious  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Powers 
which  at  any  moment  might  become  embroiled  with  Germany — 
of  a  statesman,  so  to  speak,  sitting  on  the  fence — but  the  deliberate 
laying  down  of  a  policy  which  would  be  honourably  maintained 
under  any  circumstances  in  which  it  might  legitimately  be  put 
to  the  test.  The  Triple  Alliance,  for  Italy,  meant  an  alliance 
of  a  purely  defensive  nature ;  and  in  reading  Senator  Tittoni’s 
speeches  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  his  insistence  on  this 
point.  He  does  not  so  much  as  consider  any  possibility  of  that 
offensive  character  with  which  Austrian  and  German  treachery 
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to  their  Italian  partner  invested  it  when  they  sought  to  subject 
the  rest  of  Europe  to  military  despotism.  It  must  be  noted,  too, 
that  Signor  Tittoni  lays  no  claim  to  a  personal  jxilicy.  He 
regards  himself  as  carrying  out  during  his  term  of  office  at  the 
Consulta  the  foreign  policy  of  the  most  famous  among  his 
predecessors. 

“The  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Italy,”  Signor 
Tittoni  observes  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Italian  Chamber, 
“is  not  easy  and  is  often  unpleasant.”  And  in  fact  there  is 
probably  no  other  country  in  which  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
has  been  a  more  difficult  and  more  delicate  task  than  in  Italy. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  until  very  recently  the  Italian 
Minister  at  the  Consulta  was  responsible  not  only  for  foreign 
affairs,  but  also  for  colonial  policy,  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
will  be  the  better  understood.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
Baron  di  San  Severino’s  volume,  especially  to  British  readers, 
is  that  devoted  to  Signor  Tittoni’s  delineations  of  Italian  colonial 
policy.  It  will,  probably,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  to  find 
how"  closely  connected  with  British  imperial  interests  that  policy 
is ;  while  it  will,  too,  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them  to  learn 
from  Signor  Tittoni’s  wnrds  how  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  Anglo- 
Italian  friendship  it  has  ever  been.  Let  us,  however,  first 
consider  Italian  foreign  policy  as  represented  in  the  pages  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

“Our  policy,”  says  the  Hon.  Tittoni,  “is  not  a  policy  of 
equilibrium  or  dexterity,  because  such  a  policy  w’ould  not  be 
worthy  of  a  great  nation,  and  could  not  last  long.”  And  again  : 
“No  reservation,  no  hidden  meaning,  no  ambiguity,  such  are  the 
characteristics  of  Italian  |X)licy.”  These  phrases  were  spoken  in 
connection  with  the  position  of  Italy  in  the  Triple  Alliance.  It 
will  be  gathered  from  all  Signor  Tittoni’s  public  utterances 
regarding  that  jxisition,  as  w'ell  as  from  his  official  acts,  how 
firmly  convinced  he  ever  was  of  the  advantages  not  only  to  Italy, 
but  to  Europe  which  would  result  from  an  Italian  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  how  firmly  he  was  persuaded  that 
such  alliance  need  not,  and  should  not,  in  any  way  injure  the 
friendly  relations  of  his  country  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 
No  one,  we  imagine,  will  venture  to  deny  that,  had  it  not  been 
that  they  were  “allied”  Powders,  Italy  and  Austria  would  have 
been  at  war  on  various  occasions.  It  is  this  fact  which  has 
justified  successive  Italian  Foreign  Ministers,  from  the  Marchese 
Visconti  Venosta  to  the  last  occupant  of  the  post,  the  late 
Marchese  di  San  Giuliano,  in  regarding  the  position  of  Italy  in 
the  Triple  Alliance  as  a  guarantee  for  peace  in  Western  Europe. 
The  Hon.  Tittoni,  how’ever,  and  the  Hon.  di  San  Giuliano,  being 
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honest  men  and  straightforward  politicians,  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  to  what  depth  German  and  Austrian  ix)litical  bad  faith 
and  underhand  intrigue  would  descend.  The  money-greed  and 
duplicity  of  Berlin,  and  the  lust  for  blood  and  cruelty  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  friends,  so  cleverly  concealed  under  a  mask  of 
cant  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  things  no  doubt  unthinkable 
to  such  statesmen,  however  much  they  might  have  been  prepared 
to  take  into  account  proverbial  Austrian  treachery  and  double 
dealing,  fully  recognising  that,  so  far  as  Austro-Italian  relations 
were  concerned,  there  could  be  no  half-way  measures  between 
alliance  and  war.  Of  the  disgust  and  horror  felt  by  the  vast 
mass  of  the  Italian  people  for  the  modern  horde  of  Huns  and  its 
Austrian  ally,  save  by  the  Vatican  and  the  clerical  party,  which 
have  their  own  unpatriotic  reasons  for  being  “  Germanophil ,” 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor,  indeed,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  Italian  nation  would  rise  against  any  Government  which 
should  venture  to  suggest  that  Italy  should  sacrifice  a  single  man 
or  a  single  franc  in  the  cause  of  Teuton  brigandage.  The  way  in 
which  Italy  w'as  carefully  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  aggressive 
intentions  of  her  allies  and  as  to  their  determination  to  plunge 
Europe  into  war  for  purely  egotistic  and  predatory  motives,  are 
things  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Italian  people.  There 
would  be  little  use  in  pretending  that  the  Triple  Alliance  w^as 
ever  popular  in  Italy.  The  Italian  man  in  the  street  has  never 
been  able  to  draw  any  distinction  between  Austrians  and  Germans. 
To  him  they  are  all  “tedeschi”  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Americans  afid  English  are  all  “  ingle  si.”  Eecollections  of 
Austrian  cruelty  in  Lombardy  and  the  Veneto  are  still  too  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  Italians  generally ;  and  there  are  very  many 
families  which  can  number  among  their  members  sons,  brothers, 
and  near  relatives  who  were  victims  to  Austrian  political  persecu¬ 
tion.  It  has  always  needed,  indeed,  a  special  incentive  to  render 
alliance  with  “i  tedeschi”  acceptable,  or,  rather,  tolerable  to  the 
Italians,  and  this  special  incentive  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
belief  that  only  by  such  an  alliance  could  Italy  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace.  Italian  statesmen,  at  any  rate  up  to  the 
moment  when  Germany  and  Austria  threw  off  the  mask  of  good 
will  towards  the  rest  of  Europe,  not  unnaturally  took  a  wider 
view  than  that  possible  to  the  general  public.  They  regarded  the 
Triple  Alliance  not  only  as  a  security  against  Austrian  aggression 
towards  Italy,  but  also  as  an  important  factor  making  for  European 
peace.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Signor  Tittoni’s  si^eeches  dealing 
with  Italy’s  position  in  the  Triple  Alliance  without  recognising 
this  fact.  It  is  equally  impossible  not  to  recognise  that  in  having 
the  moral  courage  to  disown  the  justice  of  her  allies’  cause  by 
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a  prompt  declaration  of  neutrality  when  the  aggressive  and  un¬ 
warrantable  nature  of  that  cause  became  apparent,  Italy,  as 
represented  by  her  Foreign  Office,  adopted  the  only  course  con¬ 
sistent  with  her  traditional  foreign  policy  as  carried  on  by  a 
long  succession  of  Ministers  of  whom  Signor  Tittoni  is  so 
prominent  an  example.  Peace,  and  not  war,  was  the  object  of 
the  Italian  Government  in  entering  uiK)n  and  maintaining  an 
Alliance  which  had  little,  if  anything,  else  to  recommend  it  to 
the  Italian  nation ;  and  in  virtually  severing  Italy  from  the 
Alliance  when  her  partners  in  it  entered  upon  their  reckless  and 
unprincipled  scheme  of  aggression  and  plunder,  the  Government, 
as  it  w^ere,  put  its  seal  to  Signor  Tittoni’s  dignified  characterisation 
of  Italian  foreign  policy  above  quoted. 

Space  forbids  us  to  dwell  upon  that  policy  as  demonstrated 
throughout  the  various  crises  in  the  Balkans,  or  upon  its  mani¬ 
festations  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Italo- 
Turkish  war.  Readers  of  Baron  di  San  Severino’s  volume  wdll 
find  ample  proof  of  the  sincere  and  continuous  efforts  made  by 
the  Italian  Government  to  be  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  straight¬ 
forwardness  and  freedom  from  ambiguity  claimed  by  Signor 
Tittoni  for  its  foreign  policy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  many 
and  delicate  negotiations  with  its  Austrian  ally,  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  barely  concealed  suspicions  and  unfriendliness  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  wdiich  form  the  subject  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  pages  of  the  said  volume ;  of  the  diplomatic 
measures  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina ;  and,  to  come  to  a  later  and  more  burning 
question,  the  Italian  attitude  regarding  Albania.  In  each  and 
all  of  these  matters  the  reader  will  discover  that  consistency  and 
continuity  aimed  at  by  Signor  Tittoni,  as  well  as  that  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  interests  of  Italy  and  for  the  legitimate  interests 
of  other  nations,  wdiich  was  so  noticeable  a  feature  in  the  conduct 
of  the  recent  w’ar  with  Turkey. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  points  of  Italian  colonial  policy  as  demonstrated  in  Signor 
Tittoni’s  speeches,  the  second  portion  of  Baron  di  San  Severino’s 
volume,  which  deals  with  the  question  of  Italian  emigration, 
should  certainly  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  customary  to  regard 
that  emigration  as  a  proof  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
Italian  labouring  classes  at  home.  Signor  Tittoni,  however,  shows 
us  how^  greatly  the  reasons  for  emigration  vary  in  the  different 
provinces  of  Italy  ;  and  how,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  this  emigra¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  a  source  of  impoverishment  or  debility  to 
the  nation,  but  very  often  quite  the  reverse.  His  discourses  on 
this  subject  reveal  how  closely  it  is  connected  with  Italian  foreign 
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jx)licy,  and  how  carefully  the  whole  question  is  supervised  by  the 
Italian  Government.  Probably  these  particular  pages  will  be 
read  with  more  interest  in  the  United  States  than  in  our  own 
country,  since  in  America  the  subject  has  been,  and  is,  of  peculiar 
importance,  and  has  led  on  several  occasions  to  the  exercise  of 
a  prudent  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  both  Governments,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  serious  misunderstandings.  Signor  Tittoni 
deals  with  the  entire  question  of  Italian  emigration  in  a  series 
of  able  speeches,  and  Baron  di  San  Severino  has  certainly  been 
well  advised  to  devote  to  these  speeches  the  second  part  of  his  book. 

The  concluding  portion  of  this  collection  of  Signor  Tittoni’s 
political  discourses  represents  w'hat  may  be  termed  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  resume  of  Italy’s  commercial  expansion  and  her  colonial 
jxilicy  generally.  As  has  been  already  observed,  Italian  colonial 
affairs  were, 'until  very  recently,  directed  by  the  Consulta ;  and, 
during  the  whole  period  covered  by  Baron  di  San  Severino’ s 
volume,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  also  Minister  for 
the  Colonies.  The  chapters  relating  to  the  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions  conducted  by  Senator  Tittoni  wdth  the  British  and  French 
Governments  regarding  the  Ethiopian  rights  and  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  are  of  primary  importance  to 
English  readers  desirous  of  forming  an  accurate  idea  of  Italian 
policy  and  of  the  many  points  of  contact  existing  between  our 
own  Colonial  Empire  in  Africa  and  that  w'hich  Italy  is  gradually 
though  surely  building  up.  The  “Convention  for  Ethiopia,”  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  three  Governments  in  December,  1906, 
passed  almost  without  notice  when  presented  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  Parliament  by  Signor  Tittoni  as  Foreign 
Minister.  This  indifference  may  well  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
the  absence  in  those  years  of  any  general  public  opinion  in  Italy 
regarding  the  national  foreign  [xilicy — an  indifference  w’hich, 
w’ithout  doubt,  must  often  have  been  mortifying  enough  not  only 
to  Signor  Tittoni  himself,  but  to  many  other  Ministers  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  policy.  It  is  true  that  the  Italian  nation,  scarcely 
yet  recovered  from  its  disgust  and  resentment  at  the  disastrous 
.\byssinian  fiasco,  regarded  wdth  cold  suspicion  any  further 
Ethiopian  enterprises  on  the  part  of  its  Government.  It  was 
unable  to  recognise  then,  what  became  apparent  afterwards,  that 
the  “ Italo- Anglo-French  Convention,”  so  largely  due  to  Signor 
Tittoni’s  tactful  and  straightfor^vard  diplomacy,  formed  a  most 
important  feature  in  Italian  national  and  imperial  progress.  In 
subsequent  debates  in  Parliament  the  value  of  this  Convention 
was  questioned  by  those  who,  perhaps,  would  in  any  case  have 
opposed  Italian  colonisation  in  Africa.  Signor  Tittoni  w^as  able 
to  ix)int  out  that  the  new  Convention,  far  from  destroying  the 
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position  created  for  Italy  in  Ethiopia  by  the  so-called  “  Protocols  ” 
of  1891  entered  upon  by  the  same  Governments,  improved  and 
strengthened  that  position ;  inasmuch  as  those  “  Protocols  ”  never 
had  been  recognised  by  France,  nor  could  France  be  made  to 
recognise  them  on  account  of  the  Act  of  Berlin  of  1885.  They 
had.  Signor  Tittoni  showed,  merely  a  negative  value  as  regarded 
England  and  Italy,  and  practically  exposed  the  last-named  country 
to  impotency  in  the  event  of  the  acquisition  by  any  foreign  Power 
of  Ethiopian  territory  or  commercial  rights,  unless  such  acquisi¬ 
tion  touched  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  existing  Italian  spheres 
of  influence.  The  whole  of  these  chapters,  indeed,  devoted  to 
"Italian  colonial  ix)licy  are  of  the  deepest  interest.  They  reveal 
much  that  it  is  very  advisable,  especially  at  the  present  moment, 
should  be  known  to  the  English  public  at  large,  and  not 
merely  to  politicians  and  diplomatists;  for  they  show,  even  if 
indirectly,  how  disadvantageous  it  would  be  both  to  England  and 
to  Italy  were  the  African  interests  of  the  two  nations  to  be 
endangered  by  a  lack  of  mutual  understanding,  or  by  any  intrigue 
on  the  part  of  Berlin  diplomacy.  The  traditional  friendship 
between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  should  in  the  near  future  become 
practical  and  not  merely  traditional.  Its  becoming  so  will 
form  yet  another  guarantee  for  the  defence  of  European  peace 
and  liberty  against  Prussian  domination  and  barbarism.  If  only 
for  this  reason,  such  a  volume  as  that  which  Baron  di  San 
Severino  gives  us  should  be  doubly  welcome  at  this  juncture. 

It  teaches  us  much  concerning  Italian  political  aims  and  objects 
of  which  the  majority  of  us  know  but  little.  It  presents  to  us 
a  foreign  policy  which,  on  account  of  its  honesty  and  freedom 
from  all  of  those  tortuous  paths  of  treachery  and  double-dealing 
so  dear  to  the  Teuton  diplomacy,  will  certainly  be  appreciated 
at  its  full  value  by  the  public  of  the  British  Empire,  while  the 
Hon.  Tittoni,  who  has  played  so  large  and  important  a  part  in 
the  conduct  of  that  policy,  wall  as  certainly  be  recognised  in  this 
country  as  not  only  a  brilliant  Foreign  Minister  and  Ambassador, 
but  also  a  high-principled  and  able  statesman,  conscientiously 
working  not  only  for  Italy,  but  also  for  the  cause  of  European 
l)eace  and  fair  dealing  among  nations. 

We  regret  that  limits  of  space  forbade  us  to  have  done  more 
than  glance  at  the  spirit  rather  than  at  the  letter  of  Signor 
Tittoni’s  policy.  We  have  purposely  avoided  quoting  from  his 
speeches,  since  quotations  removed  from  their  context  are  seldom 
convincing.  x\t  the  same  time,  as  criticism  has  been  so  general 
and  speculation  so  rife  as  to  the  difficult  position  created  for 
Italy  by  the  unprovoked  assault  on  the  part  of  her  allies  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  on  European  liberty  and  civilisation,  we  venture 
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to  conclude  this  article  by  reproducing  Signor  Tittoni’s  words  on 
the  subject.  They  were  words  spoken  as  long  ago  as  1906 ;  but 
they  are  pregnant  of  interest  to-day  : — 

“There  have  been  many  people  who  have  predicted  that  we 
shall  one  day  be  compelled  to  choose  between  our  alliances  and 
our  friendships.  Well,  so  long  as  the  Triple  Alliance  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  peaceful  rdle  which  is  its  characteristic,  and  as  long 
as  the  Powers  who  are  our  friends  will  persevere  in  the  peaceful 
policy  they  are  now  following,  we  shall  not  have  to  choose  nor  to 
decide ;  we  shall  only  have  to  continue  in  our  present  policy, 
by  which  the  fidelity  to  alliances  does  not  prevent  our  maintaining 
our  friendships,  thus  assuring  the  peace  of  Europe.” 

There  could  be  no  plainer  definition  than  this  of  the  situation 
which  has  been  forced  upon  Italy  by  her  allies’  bad  faith,  nor 
any  clearer  proof  of  her  object  in  entering  and  maintaining  that 
alliance  w'hile  its  conditions  were  honourably  observed  by  her 
partners.  There  can,  too,  be  no  clearer  proof  of  the  consistency 
and  dignity  of  the  policy  which  Signor  Tittoni  has  so  long  repre¬ 
sented  than  Italy’s  determination  to  remain  strictly  neutral  in 
the  present  conflict,  unless  her  national  interests  should  be  directly 
threatened.  The  generous  man  does  not  turn  against  old  friends 
when  in  trouble,  even  if  those  friends  have  played  him  false. 
He  adopts  another  attitude  towards  them. 

Richard  Bagot. 
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Italy  is  an  extremely  densely  populated  land,  and  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  are  totally  insufficient  for  main¬ 
taining  a  large  population.  Per  square  mile  there  are  no  fewer 
than  318'8  people  in  Italy,  as  compared  with  310‘4  in  Germany, 
189' 5  in  France,  and  100' 5  in  Spain.  As  the  Peninsula  possesses 
practically  no  coal  and  no  iron,  the  foundation  of  prosperous 
manufacturing  industries  is  extremely  difficult,  for  cheap  coal 
and  iron  form  the  basis  of  successful  manufacturing  industries. 
At  the  same  time,  the  prevalence  of  bare  and  rocky  mountains 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  an  irregular  rainfall,  frequent 
droughts,  the  scarcity  of  subsoil  water,  the  lack  of  forests,  and 
the  absence  of  large  rivers  and  streams,  make  the  highest 
development  of  agriculture  impossible.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  only  natural  that  Italy  cannot  nourish  her  rapidly 
growing  population,  that  she  has  a  very  considerable  emigra¬ 
tion,  and  that  important  Italian  colonies  are  to  be  found,  not 
only  in  trans-oceanic  countries,  but  in  all  her  neighbour  States. 
The  French  territories  bordering  upon  Italy  with  Nice,  the  Swiss 
Canton  Ticino,  the  southern  part  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  Istria 
with  Trieste,  Corsica  and  Malta,  are  very  largely  peopled  with 
Italians. 

The  Italians  are  a  proud,  ambitious,  and  exceedingly  patriotic 
nation.  Their  population  of  36,000,000  is  insufficiently  large 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  Great  Powers.  The  strength 
of  a  nation  largely  depends  upon  its  population.  Hence  many 
Italians  desire  to  join  to  their  country  the  territories  near  by, 
upon  which  Italy  has  some  claim  on  the  ground  of  history,  and 
especially  on  that  of  nationality.  However,  wffiilst  scarcely  a 
single  Italian  wall  be  found  ready  to  advocate  wresting  by  force 
Corsica  and  Nice  from  France,  the  Canton  Ticino  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  or  Malta  from  England,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
passionately  desire  to  take  by  force  the  districts  peopled  by 
Italians  which  are  retained  by  Austrians.  The  reason  for  this 
discriminating  attitude  is  obvious.  The  Italians  living  under 
the  French,  Swiss,  and  British  flags  are  prosperous,  happy,  and 
free.  Those  living  under  the  Austrian  flag  are,  and  always  have 
been,  persecuted,  oppressed,  and  ill-treated.  Italy  has  a  his¬ 
toric  and  w'ell-founded  grievance  against  Austria,  and  Austria 
has,  with  incredible  short-sightedness,  done  her  utmost  to  keep 
that  grievance  alive.  Thus  she  has  created  that  movement  which 
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is  usually  called  “Italia  Irredenta,”  the  unredeemed  Italy — a 
movement  which  strives  to  bring  about  the  reunion  of  Italy  with 
all  the  outlying  Italian  territories,  but  which  in  reality  is  aimed 
exclusively  against  Austria-Hungary. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  Italy  was  divided  against 
itself  and  had  ceased  to  be  a  State.  The  country  became  split 
up,  and  many  States  occupied  the  Peninsula.  Through  their 
divisions  and  internecine  wars,  Italy  declined  and  became  a  prey 
to  other  nations,  and  with  Italy’s  power,  Italy’s  prosperity  and 
civilisation  almost  disappeared.  Slowly  the  consciousness  of  a 
common  language  and  of  a  common  nationality  arose.  Many 
Italians  began  to  recognise  that  unity  gives  strength ;  that  Italy 
could  find  salvation  only  if  it  should  once  more  become  an 
organised  single  nation.  The  war  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon’s  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  greatly  strengthened  the 
spirit  of  nationalism  and  a  longing  for  national  unity  among  the 
Italians.  The  overthrow’  of  the  great  Corsican  seemed  to  promise 
to  the  Italians  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  But  they  had  reckoned 
without  Prince  Metternich.  That  great  Austrian  diplomat 
intended  to  make  all  Italy  an  Austrian  dependency  and  an  Aus¬ 
trian  possession.  He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
an  Italian  nation,  stating  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  that  “Italie 
ne  represente  qu’une  union  d’Etats  independants,  r^unis 
seulement  sous  la  meme  expression  geographique.”  According 
to  him,  Italy  was  merely  a  geographical  expression.  He  treated 
with  contempt  the  essential  unity  of  the  nation  and  the  loud 
claims  for  freedom  and  self-government  raised  by  the  leading 
Italian  people.  Owing  to  his  action,  Italy  was  cut  up  at  Vienna 
for  the  benefit  of  Austria.  The  Austrian  Emperor  was  given  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardo-Venezia.  An  Austrian  Archduke  became 
Governor  of  Milan.  Austrian  princes  were  made  Grand  Dukes 
of  Tuscany  and  Dukes  of  Modena  and  of  Parma.  Austria  ruled 
indirectly  also  the  non-Austrian  portions  of  Italy.  The  Bourbon 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  had  to  bind  himself  that  he  would 
not  introduce  any  institutions  irreconcilable  with  those  prevail¬ 
ing  in  Lombardo-Venezia.  Metternich  even  endeavoured  to 
form  a  confederation  of  Italian  States  dominated  by  Austria, 
but  he  met  with  a  refusal  from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Austria  split  up  Italy  into  a  number 
of  artificial  States,  brought  the  whole  country  under  her  domina¬ 
tion,  and  prepared  everything  for  ruling  Italy  by  dividing  it 
against  itself,  and  by  over-awing  the  people.  The  political 
reforms  which  had  been  introduced  into  Italy  during  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  the  Napoleonic  era  were  abolished.  The  Jesuits  were 
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recalled  and  the  suppressed  monasteries  were  re-established. 
Education  was  crippled  and  handed  over  to  the  Church.  All 
Italian  professors  who  were  suspected  of  liberal  views  were  dis¬ 
missed.  The  Press  was  muzzled.  The  right  of  free  speech  was 
taken  away  from  the  people.  All  Italians  suspected  of  liberal  views 
or  patriotic  leanings  were  spied  upon,  imprisoned,  or  hounded  out 
of  the  country.  All  Italy  began  to  swarm  with  police  agents,  spies, 
and  informers.  A  most  rigorous  passport  system  was  introduced, 
under  which  suspected  Italians  were  forbidden  to  travel  in  their 
own  country,  and  to  leave  their  homes,  even  for  a  few  days. 
The  Austrian  prisons  were  filled  with  Italian  patriots.  The 
leading  Italians,  poets,  authors,  and  scientists  were  treated  as 
conspirators  and  common  criminals.  The  poet,  Silvio  Pellico, 
was  sent  for  life  to  the  prison  of  Spielberg.  The  Lombardo- 
Venezian  kingdom  w’as  strongly  fortified  and  filled  with  Austrian 
soldiers,  and  Austrian  troops  acted  as  police  and  executioners  in 
the  non- Austrian  States  of  Italy  as  well.  They  suppressed  the 
revolution  which  had  broken  out  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
in  the  States  of  the  Church.  Owing  to  this  rule  of  terrorism 
and  persecution,  the  people  were  forced  to  defend  themselves  by 
forming  secret  revolutionary  societies.  Oppression  created  despair, 
and  despair  violence.  Great  men  like  Mazzini  preached  the 
employment  of  anarchistic  methods  against  Austria.  Popular 
risings  of  the  outraged  people  were  ferociously  suppressed  by  the 
Austrian  military.  After  repeated  unsuccessful  revolts,  the 
Italians  recovered  their  freedom  and  their  unity  in  the  wars  of 
1859  and  1866.  Austria  had  to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula, 
but  she  retained  some  valuable  districts  in  the  north  and  in  the 
north-east  of  Italy,  the  Southern  Tyrol,  the  Trentino,  as  the 
Italians  call  it,  and  Trieste  and  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  present  generation  have  lived  and 
suffered  under  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  they  have  fought  against 
that  country.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unnatural  that  there  exists 
throughout  Italy  a  ferocious  inherited  hatred  against  the  land 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  especially  as  Austria  has  done  all  in  her  power 
to  keep  that  hatred  alive  by  perpetuating  in  the  Italian  districts 
still  under  her  control  the  wrongs  which  she  had  inflicted  upon 
Italy  herself  until  she  was  driven  out  of  the  country.  In  1914 
a  valuable  study,  L’ltalia  D'Oltre  Confine — Le  Provincie  Italiane 
d’ Austria,  by  Virginio  Gayda,  was  published  by  Fratelli  Bocca, 
Turin,  and  much  of  the  information  given  in  the  following  pages 
has  been  taken  from  that  large  and  reliable  book. 

During  a  century  Austria  has  followed  the  identical  policy 
towards  the  Italians  under  her  sway.  Seeing  in  them  a  nation 
of  dangerous  conspirators,  she  has  thought  it  necessary  to  rule 
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them  not  by  the  civil  power,  but  by  the  military.  In  the  old 
Lombardo- Venezian  kingdom  Field-Marshal  Eadetzki  was  more 
powerful  than  the  local  governors  and  the  Emperor  at  Vienna. 
Even  now  the  military  lays  down  and  supervises  the  policy  which 
is  followed  by  the  Austrian  Government  in  the  Trentino  and  in 
the  districts  of  Trieste.  Both  districts  are  treated  like  a  con¬ 
quered  land,  both  are  overawed  by  numerous  fortresses,  and  by 
large  bodies  of  troops  drawn  from  the  non-Italian  portion  of 
Austria’s  population.  In  both  districts  Austria  strives  to  de¬ 
nationalise  the  Italians  by  swamping  them  with  men  of  another 
nationality,  who  enjoy  the  unsw'erving  support  of  the  Government. 
Austria  endeavours  to  destroy  the  Italian  elements  in  the  Trentino 
by  setting  against  them  the  Germans.  They  are  to  be  converted 
into  Germans.  In  the  district  of  Trieste,  on  the  other  hand, 
Austria  is  exploiting  the  desire  of  the  neighbouring  Slavs  to 
acquire  that  town.  Hence  she  imports  into  Trieste  and  the 
surrounding  districts  large  numbers  of  Slavs,  and  endeavours  to 
convert  the  Italians  living  in  them  into  Slavs. 

The  town  of  Trieste  is  essentially  an  Italian  town.  Some  years 
ago,  when  visiting  it,  I  arrived  in  the  Porto  Vecchio.  The  boat 
landed  at  the  Molo  San  Carlo,  and  I  was  driven  by  the  Via  del 
Corso  through  the  Piazza  Carlo  Goldoni,  past  the  Teatro 
Goldoni,  through  the  Via  del  Torrente  and  the  Via  Stadion, 
past  the  Giardino  Publico  and  the  Piazza  d’Armi,  through 
the  Via  Miramar  to  the  Castle  of  Miramar.  In  Trieste  all  the 
street  names  are  Italian,  and  so  are  practically  all  the  inscriptions. 
The  people  one  sees  about  look  like  Italians,  and  speak  Italian. 
The  Burgomaster  of  the  town  is  called  Podestd.  One  forgets  that 
one  is  on  Austrian  soil.  Close  to  Trieste  and  along  the  shore 
are  numerous  Italian  towns  and  villages,  such  as  Servola,  Muggia, 
Nabresina,  Monfalcone,  but  further  inland  the  towns  and  villages 
bear  Slavonic  names,  such  as  Herpelje,  Basovizza,  Smarje,  &c. 
The  Venetians  founded  colonies  along  the  Adriatic.  The  coast 
towns  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  bear  Italian  names  and  are  largely 
Italian,  but  the  hinterland  is  Slavonic. 

Among  the  many  nationalities  which  are  found  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy  the  Italians  are  numerically  the  weakest.  Nevertheless, 
these  suffer  from  a  form  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government  which  is  spared  to  the  other  nationalities,  for  nowhere 
in  Austria-Hungary  does  the  Government  try  to  destroy  a  nation¬ 
ality  by  swamping  it  by  the  importation  of  large  numbers  of 
men  belonging  to  another  nationality.  This  movement  was  begun 
between  the  years  1845  and  1848,  when  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
in  Italy  became  aroused.  During  those  years  the  Government 
brought  20,000  non-Italians  into  the  town  of  Trieste.  Afterwards 
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that  policy  was  discontinued,  but  it  was  taken  up  with  redoubled 
energy  after  the  year  1866,  when  Austria  lost  Venezia  to  Italy. 
During  the  last  few  decades  the  Government  has  exploited  the 
differences  existing  between  Slavs  and  Italians  regarding  the 
control  and  ownership  of  Trieste,  and  has  imported  nearly  exclu¬ 
sively  Slavonic  people  into  that  town.  Between  1900  and  1910 
the  Slavonic  population  of  Trieste  increased  by  no  less  than 
130  per  cent.,  whereas  the  population  of  the  Slavonic  province 
of  Carniola  increased  by  only  3’3  per  cent.  Whenever  a  need 
for  workers  arises,  the  Government  imports  Slavonic  men.  In 
building  the  Tauern  Railway  the  Government  imported  at  one 
stroke  into  Trieste  700  Slavonic  workers  and  their  families.  It 
imixjrted  2,500  Slavonic  workers  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
port  of  Sant’  Andrea.  The  Austrian  Lloyd,  which  stands  under 
Government  control,  introduced  1,300  Slavonic  workers  into  its 
building  yards,  and  the  Stabilimento  Technico  Triestino  was 
forced  to  dismiss  all  its  Italian  employees,  and  these  were  replaced 
chiefly  by  Slavs.  The  result  of  this  policy  is  apparent  from  the 
census  figures.  Trieste  is  a  flourishing  town ;  it  is  the  Austrian 
Hamburg,  and  its  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  However, 
although  the  Italian  part  of  the  population  is  growing  quickly, 
the  Slavonic  part  is  growing  far  more  quickly,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  Italian  element  is  losing  ground.  Between  1900  and 
1910  the  proportion  of  Italians  declined  from  77‘4  per  cent,  to 
74' 4  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  Slavs  increased  from 
16'3  to  ]9'4  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  Government  endeavours  not  only  to  replace  the  Italian 
workers  of  Trieste  by  Slavonic  ones,  but  it  is  replacing  the  army 
of  Italian  officials  by  Slavs.  Trieste  swarms  with  officials  of  every 
kind.  Formerly,  the  majority  of  these  were  Italians,  but  these 
have  been  replaced  not  by  Germans,  but  by  Slavs.  In  1910 
of  828  employees  at  the  State  railway  station  only  70  were  Italians 
and  728  were  Slavs.  Of  358  postmen  95  were  Italians  and  245 
Slavs.  Of  500  Custom  House  officers  only  146  were  Italians,  and 
of  661  policemen  fewer  than  100  were  Italians  In  1910  there  were 
in  Trieste  4,600  State  officials ;  of  these  3,700,  or  four-fifths, 
were  Slavs.  In  the  small  Italian  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
no  Italian  officials  have  been  left.  The  elimination  of  all  Italian 
officials  is  demanded  by  the  military  largely  because  they  fear 
espionage  by  Italian  postmen,  &c.,  &c.  The  Law  Courts  also 
have  become  denationalised,  and  only  a  few  Italians  are  left  in 
higher  positions,  because  they  are  difficult  to  replace.  When  new 
men  are  appointed  to  positions  in  the  Government  service  non- 
Italians  are  always  given  the  preference.  A  Slav  who  knows  only 
Slavonic  is  appointed,  and  an  Italian  who  knows  Italian,  Slavonic, 
and  German  is  not  considered. 
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Formerly  the  Law  Courts  were  purely  Italian.  According  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  Law  Court  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  be  conducted  in  the  language  of  the  majority. 
That  provision,  which  is  rigorously  enforced  elsewhere  in  Austria, 
is  disregarded  in  the  Italian  portions  of  the  Monarchy.  The  Law- 
Courts  in  Trieste  are  gradually  being  made  Slavonic.  The  Slavs 
began  tw’enty  years  ago  to  introduce  their  language  into  the 
Courts.  Slavonic  lawyers  settled  in  Trieste,  and  some  of  the 
judges  accepted  documents  written  in  Slavonic.  Later  on  some 
of  them  began  to  allow  Slavonic  to  be  used  in  oral  proceedings, 
the  judges  acting  as  interpreters,  and  before  long  Slavonic  began 
to  be  used  for  giving  judgment.  When,  in  1903,  the  City  protested 
against  Slavonic  being  used  in  Court,  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Ivoerber,  refused  to  interfere.  The  Italian  judges  are  dying 
out,  and  Slavonic  ones  are  appointed  in  their  stead.  Before  long 
the  Italians  will  have  completely  disappeared  from  the  Law  Courts 
of  Trieste. 

x\mong  the  most  powerful  nationalising  agencies  are  the  school 
and  the  Church.  The  Austrian  Government  endeavours  to  de¬ 
nationalise  the  Italians  by  means  of  the  school  and  the  Church, 
and  its  policy  is  powerfully  supported  by  the  well-organised  Slavs, 
who  strive  to  conquer  Trieste  for  themselves.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trieste  are  Italians.  Yet  there  is 
not  a  single  Italian  State  school  of  the  ordinary  type.  The 
Government  supports  only  a  nautical  school  and  a  commercial 
high  school,  which  were  founded  one  in  1754  and  the  other  in 
1817.  In  Trieste  and  on  the  sea-coast  near  by  dwell  383,000 
Italians.  They  possess  only  two  intermediate  schools  maintained 
by  the  Government,  one  at  Pola  and  one  at  Capodistria.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cracow,  wdth  only  100,000  inhabitants,  has  five 
Polish  intermediate  schools  and  tw^o  technical  schools  supported 
by  the  Government.  The  Government  obviously  follows  the 
policy  of  supporting  the  Poles  and  suppressing  the  Italians.  All 
nationalities  dwelling  in  the  Italian  districts  are  encouraged  except 
the  Italians.  In  Trieste  and  the  Italian  districts  near  by  there 
dwell  fewer  than  20,000  Germans,  who  are  scattered  among  the 
Italians.  Entirely  for  these  the  Austrian  Government  maintains 
six  intermediate  schools  at  Trieste,  Pola,  and  Gorizia,  and  most 
of  the  German  schools  stand  relatively  empty.  In  1911-12  the 
eight  classes  of  the  German  intermediate  school  at  Gorizia  were 
frequented  by  only  forty-six  German  scholars.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  educational  facilities  Italians  are  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  German  and  Slavonic  schools,  unless  they  succeed  in  establish¬ 
ing  schools  of  their  own  with  their  own  means. 

Recognising  the  danger  of  losing  their  nationality  by  the  in¬ 
sidious  educational  policy  followed  by  the  Austrian  Government, 
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a  powerful  movement  for  counteracting  that  policy  arose  among 
the  Italians  living  in  Austria.  The  town  of  Trieste  is  most  active 
in  its  effort  of  defending  the  Italian  nationality  by  means  of  Italian 
schools.  In  1911  Trieste  maintained  21  Italian  elementary  schools 
with  16,570  children  and  14  country  schools.  The  town  of 
Trieste  spends  1,350,000  crowns  a  year  on  its  Italian  schools, 
and  some  of  the  buildings  are  monuments  of  Italian  nation¬ 
alism,  being  constructed  regardless  of  expense.  The  town  main¬ 
tains  besides  eight  kindergarten  schools  at  a  yearly  expenditure 
of  100,000  crowns.  In  addition  to  these,  Italian  intermediate 
and  technical  schools  have  been  founded  by  the  town,  and  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  are  spent  every  year  in  subsidising  schools, 
in  buying  books  and  boots  for  the  school -children,  and  in 
assisting  the  parents  of  very  poor  children.  Trieste  spends  per 
year  no  less  than  3,262,000  crowns  on  education,  to  which  more 
than  one-sixth  of  its  total  expenditure  is  devoted. 

Although  the  people  of  Trieste  are  allowed  to  establish  schools 
of  their  own  and  to  appoint  their  teachers,  the  supreme  control 
is  retained  by  the  Government,  which  directs  what  subjects  may, 
or  may  not,  be  taught.  Among  the  subjects  which  are  forbidden 
may  be  found  the  history  of  Trieste.  The  children  must  not  know 
that  Trieste  was  at  one  time  an  Italian  town.  The  attempts  of 
the  Government  to  destroy  the  Italian  spirit  among  the  people  are 
often  most  ludicrous.  By  an  Ordinance  of  June  21st,  1913, 
the  Governor,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  prohibited  the  municipality  to 
name  two  institutions  maintained  by  it  after  Dante  and  after 
Petrarca.  Following  the  policy  of  pin-pricks,  and  fearing  treason 
everywhere,  sport  meetings  arranged  by  the  Italians  of  Trieste 
are  frequently  forbidden,  under  the  plea  that  they  would  con¬ 
stitute  “a  nationalist  demonstration.”  Almost  anything  may  be 
forbidden  as  “a  nationalist  demonstration.”  In  December,  1911, 
a  citizen  of  Monfalcone  was  ordered  to  take  down  a  winged  lion 
on  his  house,  because  it  resembled  that  of  the  Eepublic  of  Venice, 
and  therefore  involved  a  political  demonstration.  Italian  music 
is  frequently  suppressed  as  a  political  demonstration.  A  child 
at  Trieste,  eleven  years  old,  playing  at  home  on  the  piano,  started 
the  Garibaldi  hymn.  A  policeman  appeared,  ordered  her  to  stop 
playing,  and  her  father  was  imprisoned  for  a  fortnight  for  the 
treasonable  action  of  his  daughter.  Freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  Press  are,  of  course,  non-existent.  On  February 
13th,  1910,  the  police  destroyed  in  the  Servola  furnaces  twenty 
tons  of  printed  paper,  the  result  of  numerous  confiscations  of 
Italian  newspapers  and  reviews.  The  Italian  charitable  and 
sociable  organisations  are  liable  to  be  dissolved  without  any  cause 
by  order  of  the  Authority.  The  wearing  of  the  Italian  colours. 
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or  the  use  of  the  Ttalian  flag,  is,  of  course,  strictly  forbidden, 
although  Italy  is  Austria’s  ally. 

The  Government  has  not  only  imported  a  large  army  of  Slavonic 
workers  into  Trieste  and  has  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  Italian 
schools,  but  it  has  also  striven  to  denationalise  the  Church.  Of 
•290  priests  in  Trieste  190  are  Slavs,  and  Slavism  is  undermining 
the  Italian  Church  in  exactly  the  same  way  it  is  undermining 
all  other  Italian  institutions.  Encouraged  by  the  Government, 
the  feud  betw’een  the  Slavs  and  Italians  has  become  so  bitter  that 
an  Italian  can  no  longer  be  certain  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  his 
Church  if  the  priest  is  a  Slav.  At  Spalato  a  Croatian  priest 
refused  to  give  burial  to  an  Italian.  In  Topolovaz,  in  Istria,  the 
parish  priest  refused  to  bury  an  Italian  child.  In  Sterna  the 
Slavonic  priest  refused  the  last  sacrament  to  a  man  because  he  was 
an  Italian.  All  the  world  over  Latin  is  the  language  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  in  the  Slavonic  parts  of  Austria 
Latin  is  being  replaced  by  Slavonic.  At  Lindaro  a  Croatian  priest 
refused  to  baptize  an  Italian  child  because  the  father  wished  the 
function  to  be  conducted  in  Latin.  The  Croatian  bishop  Mahnic 
ordered  the  priests  in  the  island  of  Quarnero  to  give  religious 
instruction  in  the  Italian  schools  in  the  Croatian  language, 
although  the  children  understand  only  Italian,  Apparently,  the 
Slavonic  priests  are  in  many  cases  the  agents  of  an  aggressive 
nationalism.  Their  race  patriotism  seems  to  be  stronger  than 
their  faith,  and  they  rebel  against  Rome.  How  determined  is 
their  opposition  to  the  use  of  Latin  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  on  October  28th,  1913,  an  Italian  schoolmaster  at  Sogignacco, 
in  Istria,  was  proceeded  against  in  the  Law  Courts  for  having 
disturbed  the  Roman  Catholic  divine  service  because  he  had 
sung  the  Litany  in  Latin  in  a  procession.  Some  Slavonic  priests 
are  so  determined  to  conquer  the  country  for  Slavism  that  they 
have  endeavoured  to  force  the  Slavonic  language  into  purely 
Italian  centres.  The  Slavonic  priests  have  begun  to  say  in 
Slavonic  masses,  sermons,  and  prayers,  and  even  in  Italian  Trieste 
Slavonic  has  begun  to  be  used  in  the  churches.  Naturally,  many 
Italians  have  left  their  church  in  disgust. 

The  Slavs  have  founded  powerful  societies,  which  provide  the 
Government  with  Slavonic  workers  from  the  Slavonic  hinterland, 
which  establish  co-operation  among  them,  and  which  strengthen 
their  cohesion  in  every  possible  way.  The  Narodni  Dom  gives 
to  every  married  Slavonic  worker  who  settles  in  Trieste  the 
complete  furniture  of  a  room"  and  of  a  kitchen.  That  is,  of  course, 
a  great  inducement  for  poor  people  who  cannot  make  a  living 
in  Austria  to  get  married  and  settle  in  Trieste  instead  of 
emigrating. 
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In  self-defence  against  the  attacks  of  the  Government  and  the 
Slavonic  organisations,  the  Italians  have  created  organisations  of 
their  own.  Among  these  the  Lega  Nazionale  is  the  best  known 
and  the  most  powerful.  It  was  created  in  1890.  In  1901,  after 
ten  years’  existence,  the  League  possessed  131  local  groups  in 
Austria,  with  24,000  members.  It  maintained  21  schools  and 
institutions  of  its  own  and  subsidised  eight  others.  At  the  end  of 
1911,  after  twenty  years  of  existence,  the  membership  had 
increased  to  42,041,  and  it  maintained  74  schools  of  its  own, 
subsidised  136  others,  and"' maintained  besides  153  libraries  and 
other  institutions.  It  has  a  yearly  income  of  more  than  600,000 
crowns  and  a  capital  of  more  than  1,000,000  crowns.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  only  800,000  Italians  in  Austria,  who, 
by  voluntary  contributions,  have  collected  these  sums,  these 
results  are  certainly  most  remarkable,  and  are  a  monument  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  Italian  people. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  the  Italians  are 
persecuted  as  they  are  in  Trieste.  Not  far  from  Trieste  lies 
Pola,  the  Austrian  Portsmouth.  Of  the  4,000  workers  employed 
at  the  Pola  Arsenal,  3,000  who  w’ere  Italians  have  been  dismissed. 
In  a  single  year  practically  all  the  Italians  employed  at  the  Law 
Courts  were  replaced.  Pola,  like  Trieste,  is  pre-eminently  an 
Italian  towm.  But  in  Pola  also  the  Slavs  are  increasing  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  Italians.  In  ten  years  the  number  of 
Slavs  and  Germans  at  Pola  has  doubled,  w'hile  that  of  the  Italians 
has  increased  only  by  one-fourth.  In  Pola,  as  in  Trieste,  the 
Government  endeavours  to  denationalise  the  Italians  by  starving 
the  Italian  schools  and  promoting  the  teaching  of  Slavonic.  As 
Pola  is  an  important  naval  base,  the  methods  employed  for 
terrorising  the  Italians  and  for  depriving  them  of  their  work  are 
far  more  ruthless  than  at  Trieste. 

The  sea  towns  along  the  Austrian  Adriatic,  such  as  Capodistria, 
Isola,  Pirano,  Salvore,  Umago,  San  Lorenzo,  Cittanova,  Parenzo, 
Orsera,  Rovigno,  Fasan,  are  absolutely  Italian.  But  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula  of  Istria  is  Slavonic,  except  for  Italian  islands 
which  are  found  here  and  there.  The  Italian  farmers  in  Istria 
are  experiencing  hard  times,  and  are  gradually  deserting  the 
country  for  the  town.  Their  place  is  taken  by  Slavs,  whose 
requirements  are  smaller  than  are  those  of  the  Italians,  and  the 
acquisition  of  Italian  farms  is  facilitated  by  the  Slavonic  co¬ 
operative  societies,  which,  desirous  of  driving  out  the  Italians, 
consider  the  acquisition  of  Italian  land  as  a  patriotic  deed. 

Until  recently  Italians  carried  on  the  Austrian  Merchant 
IMarine,  but  Austria  endeavours  to  drive  the  Italians  from  the 
sea.  Lately  Austria  has  established  navigation  schools,  where 
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only  the  Croatian  language  is  taught.  Austria  evidently  endeavours 
to  make  it  impossible  for  Italians  to  exist  and  to  make  a  living 
on  the  Adriatic  coast. 

The  Italian  Tyrol,  the  Trentino,  occupies  a  most  important 
strategical  position.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  protect¬ 
ing  wall  of  the  Alps  is  penetrated  by  the  Austrian  Trentino. 
The  Austrian  frontier  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  Lago  di  Garda. 
Hence,  an  Austrian  army  can  penetrate  without  difficulty  into 
the  Italian  plain.  The  Trentino  is  an  Austrian  sally-port,  which 
constantly  threatens  Italy’s  integrity  and  peace.  Austria  has 
maintained  that  important  position  in  order  to  be  able  to  strike 
a  mortal  blow  at  Italy  at  any  moment. 

In  view  of  its  strategical  importance,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  military  is  supreme  in  the  Trentino,  especially  as  the  country 
is  practically  purely  Italian.  In  Southern  Tyrol  dwell  373,000 
Italians  and  only  12,000  Germans,  and  the  majority  of  the  latter 
are  soldiers  or  Government  officials.  The  capital,  Trento,  or 
Trient,  is  purely  Italian,  and  so  are  the  smaller  towns.  The 
Trentino  is  protected  against  Italy  by  numerous  and  extremely 
powerful  fortifications,  which  command  all  the  approaches  from 
Italy,  and  the  peace  garrison  consists  of  thirty-six  battalions  of 
infantry',  three  battalions  of  engineers,  five  battalions  of  fortress 
artillery,  twelve  batteries  of  mountain  and  field  artillery,  &c. 
Eegardless  of  expense,  the  Government  constructs  every  year 
military  roads.  Considering  the  Trentino  a  district  of  the  greatest 
military  importance,  the  Austrian  Government,  guided  by  its 
soldiers,  endeavours  to  overawe  the  Italian  element  of  the  country. 
As  the  Italian  Tyrol  slopes  towards  Italy,  Italy  is  its  natural 
market.  However,  the  Austrian  Government  impedes  traffic 
between  Italy  and  the  Trentino  in  every  possible  way,  and  dis¬ 
courages  trade  and  industry.  The  carriage  roads  and  telephones 
end  at  the  Italian  frontier.  The  great  water  powers  of  the 
Trentino  remain  unutilised  because  the  Austrian  Government 
does  not  allow  electric  pbwer  derived  from  them  to  be  sold  in 
the  Italian  plain.  Italian  financiers  are  prevented  by  Austria 
developing  the  Trentino,  which  Austria  refuses  to  develop.  The 
Trentino,  like  Trieste,  lives  under  a  regime  of  petty  persecution. 
In  Trieste,  the  history  of  Trieste  must  not  be  taught.  In  the 
school-books  employed  in  the  Trentino  history  ends  with  the 
year  1815.  To  the  school-child  history  ends  at  the  time 
when  the  awakening  of  nationalism  in  Italy  began.  In  the 
Trentino,  as  in  the  other  Italian  provinces  of  Austria,  Italian 
Associations  are  prohibited. 

Arrests  for  suspected  espionage  are  frequent  in  the  Trentino  and 
in  Pola,  and  throughout  the  Italian  districts  the  Italians  are  spied 
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upon  and  denounced  to  the  police.  People  who  are  suspected 
of  nationalist  leanings  are  expelled.  People  who  are  suspected 
of  espionage  are  often  kept  in  prison  during  months  without  trial. 
In  the  Trentino  the  Government  endeavours,  more  ruthlessly 
than  elsewhere,  to  stifle  industry  and  liberty  among  the  Italians, 
Unable  to  make  a  living,  many  Italians  emigrate  from  the 
Trentino.  While  the  Austrian  Government  encourages  the  Slavs 
in  Trieste  and  the  districts  surrounding  it,  it  encourages  the 
pan-Germanic  agitation  in  the  Trentino,  and  that  agitation  is  all 
the  more  successful  as  it  disposes  of  very  considerable  funds 
obtained  partly  from  Austria  and  partly  from  Germany. 

There  are  about  800,000  Italians  in  Austria,  and  these  occupy 
two  extremely  valuable  positions.  The  Trentino  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  strategical  value,  the  possession  of  which  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  Italy.  Its  possession  would  secure  that  country 
against  a  sudden  invasion  from  Austria.  Trieste  is  extremely 
important  as  a  commercial  harbour,  and  Pola  is  a  most  excellent 
war  harbour.  The  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is  flat  and  prac¬ 
tically  harbourless.  The  Austrian  shore  of  that  sea  is  studded 
with  a  large  number  of  excellent  natural  harbours.  The  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  dominates  the  western,  and  Valona,  lying 
at  the  narrow  opening  of  that  sea,  is  at  the  same  time  its  Gibraltar 
and  its  Portsmouth.  While  Italy  is  obviously  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  the  Trentino,  both  for  geographical  and  national 
reasons,  it  is  not  quite  clear  which  nation  has  the  strongest 
claims  to  Trieste  and  Pola  if  Austria-Hungary  should  be  defeated 
and  partitioned.  While,  owing  to  the  number  of  Italians  living 
in  the  towns,  Italy  has  the  strongest  claims  to  Trieste  and  Pola, 
the  Slavs  lay  claim  to  these  towns,  because  they  require  outlets 
to  the  sea.  The  importance  of  Trieste  lies  in  its  trade.  Trieste 
w’ould  become  a  dead  town  if  it  was  cut  off  from  its  •  hinterland 
by  a  hostile  Customs  frontier.  While  the  Italians  have  the 
stronger  claim  to  Trieste  on  the  ground  of  nationality,  the  Slavs 
have  the  stronger  claim  on  Trieste  as  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

At  a  future  European  Congress  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
Slavs  and  the  Italians  for  the  possession  of  Trieste  will  have 
to  be  adjudicated  upon,  and  the  European  Powers  will  probably 
be  guided  in  their  decision  very  largely  by  the  share  which  the 
claimant  nations  have  taken  in  the  war.  Considered  from  that 
point  of  view,  Trieste  seems  at  present  more  likely  to  fall  to 
the  Slavs  than  to  the  Italians. 


POLITICUS. 


A  HOUSE. 


While  it  was  yet  dark  I  went  out  into  London. 

The  street  was  one  of  big  houses  asleep. 

The  white  half  moons  showed  the  houses  asleep 

and  made  them  seem  strange, 

as  if  they  could  not  be  houses  that  people  lived  in. 

The  street  was  wet,  and  the  half-moons  were  reflected  in  it, 
as  if  in  purple  water. 

Nothing  passed  through  the  street. 

It  was  as  if  nothing  ever  had  passed  through  the  street, 
or  ever  would  pass  through  it. 

Tiptoeing,  holding  my  breath,  how  I  felt  London, — 

London,  London,  London, — 

in  the  street,  there,  when  it  was  silent. 

There  was  a  square  full  of  trees. 

When  I  got  to  the  square  I  found  the  morning. 

The  morning  was  in  the  sky, 
though  there  was  no  light  of  it  yet. 

I  stood  waiting. 

There  was  a  waking  and  stirring  and  moving  apart 
of  wet  purple  clouds. 

Between  the  clouds,  that  were  drawn  aside, 
day  was  coming  to  London. 

The  pale  half  moons  fainted  in  the  day. 

The  city  came  to  be  glamoured. 

It  was  like  folk-stories  of  people  “  glamoured  ” 

by  some  beautiful  thing 

coming  upon  them  out  of  fairy  land. 

From  what  land  was  it  that  the  day  came? 

I  wanted  to  go  on  and  walk  through  the  glamoured  streets. 
But  I  had  to  stay  in  the  square  because  of  a  house  in  it. 

I  found  that  I  had  been  standing  before  that  house 
all  the  time  w'hile  I  waited  for  day. 

The  sky  came  to  be  of  rose  and  gold  behind  that  house, 

And  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the  house  were  purple 
against  the  rose  and  gold. 
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The  rose  and  gold  showed  through  the  roofs  and  chimneys, 
as  if  they  were  translucent,  made  of  amethyst. 

Lights  came  to  the  windows  of  the  lower  storey  of  the  house, 

and  the  windows  were  thrown  open  wide 

into  rooms  that  were  being  made  ready  for  a  new  day. 

They  were  great  rooms,  full  of  shining  things. 

I  do  not  know  the  people  of  the  house, 

I  only  know  of  them,  and  of  their  son. 

His  name  had  been  told  to  London  yesterday, 
among  the  names  of  those  dead  where  there  is  war. 

House,  great  house,  how  can  you  stay  quiet  like  that, 
when  your  only  son  is  killed? 

Why  do  you  not  cry  out,  cry  out  to  London? 

Why  do  you  not  cry  out  your  grief  to  all  the  streets  of  London, 
and  your  pride  to  the  sunrise? 

House,  great  house, 

how  can  it  be  that  they  set  your  room  in  order  for  a  day 
when  he  is  dead? 

How  can  it  be  that  of  such  mourning  you  give  no  sight  or  sound? 

Why  do  you  not  cry  out  to  London 

“Take  my  sorrow  and  make  a  throne  of  it”? 

There  passed  a  coster  cart, 

little  pattering  donkey  with  a  feather  behind  one  ear, 
wheels  rattling,  cockney  boy  singing. 

Then  there  passed  a  milk  cart 

with  beautiful,  big,  shining,  golden  milk  jars. 

London,  waking,  will  ask  of  the  day, 

“Day,  what  news  do  you  bring  of  the  battle?” 

House,  can  you  bear  it  and  not  cry  out  to  the  day, 

“His  name  is  told;  what  is  your  news  to  me?” 

Helen  Mack  ay. 


FRANK  SMEDLEY. 


With  the  passing  of  the  Victorian  Era  many  of  the  lesser  stars 
which  once  shone  brightly  in  that  great  literary  epoch  have  become 
dim  and  almost  forgotten.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  rising  generation 
reads,  to  any  extent,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Charles  Lever,  Fenimore 
Cooper,  James  Grant,  Mayne  Reid,  and  Frank  Smedley,  to 
mention  but  a  few  once  popular  names.  Many  elderly  and  middle- 
aged  persons,  however,  have  friendly  memories  of  these  authors’ 
works,  and  particularly  of  Frank  Smedley’s.  They  recall  Frank 
Fairlegh  and  Lewis  Arundel,  but  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  say 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  who  wrote  these  books,  for  Frank 
Smedley,  unlike  some  of  his  great  literary  contemporaries,  never 
figured  before  the  public  personally,  and  his  private  life  was 
entirely  unknown  to  his  readers.  And  of  those  readers,  then  or 
later,  how  few  w’ere  aw^are  that  this  man  who  wrote  so  gaily,  and 
to  the  life,  of  hunting  and  horse-racing,  wild  escapades  in  town 
and  country,  duels  and  poaching  affrays,  love-making  and 
marriage,  was  a  life-long  invalid  who  never  did  and  never  could 
indulge  in  any  active  exercise  and  adventure,  and  whose  physical 
afflictions  placed  a  barrier  between  him  and  domestic  life.  Such 
a  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  inasmuch  that  this  man  lived 
entirely  in  imagination  the  life  he  would  have  led  in  the  flesh  had 
Fate  permitted,  is  surely  worthy  of  attention  and  some  brief 
record,  although  the  story  of  his  short  existence,  with  its  restricted 
scope  and  compulsory  inaction,  can  present  no  very  eventful 
scenes. 

Frank  Smedley  was  not  one  of  the  great  majority  of  authors 
who  write  to  make  a  living  or  some  money — which  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing.  As  some  compensation  for  his  bodily  ills  he  was 
always  well  endowed  with  the  goods  of  this  world.  His  family 
on  both  sides  belonged  to  the  upper  middle-classes,  some  of  liis 
near  relatives  were  wealthy,  and  others  were  scholarly  and 
literary.  The  novelist’s  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Edward  Smedley 
(1750-1825),  Rector  of  Powderham  and  North  Bovey,  Devon,  was 
for  over  forty  years  (1774-1820)  a  master  at  Westminster  School, 
where  another  of  the  name,  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  James  Smedley, 
was  also  an  usher,  from  1797  to  1804,  before  removing  to  Wrex¬ 
ham  School.  Edward  Smedley  was  the  author  of  Erin,  a  geo¬ 
graphical  and  descriptive  poem,  1810.  By  his  wife,  nee  Hannah 
Bellas  (there  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  both  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey),  he  had  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Edward 
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(1788-1836),  like  his  father,  became  a  clergyman,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  devoted  himself  to  teaching  until  premature  ill-health 
sapped  all  his  energies.  He  was  a  literary  man,  the  author  of 
some  histories  and  of  many  poems  both  serious  and  humorous,  and 
he  acted  as  editor  of  The  Encyclopcedia  MetropolitaTia.  His  wife, 
Mary  Hume,  was  a  grand-aunt  of  “Lewis  Carroll,”  and  two  of  his 
children  attained  some  literary  success  :  Menella  Bute  Smedley 
(1820-77)  wrote  both  prose  and  verse,  and  her  sister,  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  Hart,  was  the  author  of  many  books  for  girls.  The  sad 
life  of  the  second  Edward  Smedley  in  some  respects  foreshadowed 
that  of  his  nephew  Frank,  the  novelist ;  he  was  the  victim  of 
strange,  insidious  disease,  and  produced  his  literary  work  often 
amid  conditions  of  severe  physical  pain,  and,  like  his  nephew, 
died  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Far  more  fortunate  in 
matters  of  health  and  wealth  was  his  brother,  Francis  Smedley 
(1791-1859),  a  fine,  handsome  man,  who  practised  successfully 
as  a  solicitor  at  12  Ely  Place,  where  for  some  years  he  and  his 
family  resided.  He  also  held  the  office  of  high  bailiff  of  West¬ 
minster  and  other  emoluments. 

Francis  Smedley  married,  in  1817,  Frances  Sarah,  daughter  of 
George  Ellison,^  of  Alfred  House,  Marlow,  and  their  only  child, 
Francis  Edward — better  known  as  Frank — Smedley,  was  born  on 
October  4th,  1818.  His  birth  took  place  in  his  mother’s  old  home, 
a  spacious  house  in  Marlow  High  Street,  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  adapted  for  the  post  office,  and  a  fortnight  later  he  was 
baptized  in  the  old  parish  church  of  Marlow,  situated  so  pic¬ 
turesquely  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

At  his  birth  Frank  Smedley  was  a  fine  child  of  normal  develop¬ 
ment,  but  in  his  early  infancy  he  was  attacked  by  a  strange, 
paralytic  disease — one  report  traces  it  to  a  nurse’s  carelessness 
in  allowing  the  infant  to  fall  from  her  arms,  and  another  to  a 
carriage  accident — which  retarded  his  growth  and  eventually 
affected  all  his  physical  faculties.  Its  progress,  if  slow,  was 
insidious,  and  in  time,  in  addition  to  being  unduly  small  in  figure 
with  some  malformation  of  the  spine,  he  lost  the  entire  use  of 
his  legs,  and  in  his  latter  days  was  compelled  to  use  a  wheeled 
chair,  both  indoors  and  out.  From  his  youth,  too,  he  had  to 
wear,  day  and  night,  a  sort  of  undercoat  made  of  steel  to  support 
the  feeble  frame.  Smedley’s  boyhood  was  consequently  a  sad 
period ;  school  was  out  of  the  question,  and  he  was  debarred  from 
enjoying  the  vigorous  sports  for  which  he  yearned.  But  he  was 
always  bright  and  cheerful,  and  when  he  was  only  six  years  old 

(1)  A  step-brother  of  Mrs.  Smedley’s  was  the  late  Canon  Ellison,  father  of 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ellison,  now  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  and  of  General 
Ellison,  C.6. 
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aud  confined  to  the  rather  dismal  house  in  Ely  Place,  an  aunt, 
in  a  contemporary  letter,  describes  him  as  “a  most  excellent 
companion.”  He  was  until  the  age  of  fourteen  educated  privately 
at  home  (at  first  by  his  mother),  and  then  went  to  a  private 
tutor,  the  Eev.  George  Millett,  at  89  Montpelier  Road,  Brighton. 
Even  here,  however,  the  boy’s  physical  disabilities  were  found 
incompatible  with  active  association  with  companions  of  his  own 
age,  and  he  was  removed  after  a  few  months.  But  during  his 
short  stay  at  Mr.  Millett ’s  he  made  effective  use  of  his  powers  of 
observation,  and  utilised  his  experiences  there  very  skilfully  in 
Frank  Fairlegh,  as  will  be  seen  presently.  He  was  next  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  his  second  cousin,  the  Eev.  Edward  Arthur 
Smedley  (1804^90),  Vicar  of  Chesterton,  Cambridge,  who,  like 
so  many  members  of  the  family,  indulged  in  the  publication 
of  some  of  his  literary  compositions. 

His  education  completed,  the  next  few  years  were  the  darkest 
of  Frank  Smedley ’s  life.  To  follow  any  profession  was  impossible 
for  him,  and  the  lonely  boy  was  thrown  back  upon  his  vivid 
imagination,  romantic  and  full  of  unattainable  desires,  for  his 
only  pleasure  in  life.  His  father  was  occupied  with  his  business 
affairs,  and  his  mother,  a  talented  woman,  was  much  addicted  to 
the  pleasures  of  society,  in  which,  of  course,  her  invalid  son 
could  take  but  a  very  small  part.  The  family  passed  their  time 
between  40  Jermyn  Street  and  Nyn  Park,  near  Northaw,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  place  with  charming  gardens,  the  house,  built  in  1774, 
succeeding  the  sixteenth-century  building  occupied  by  Ambrose, 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Here  Frank  Smedley,  driving  in  his  pony 
carriage,  was  able  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  country  he  loved  so 
much,^  though  ever  debarred  from  its  sports;  a  curious  pleasure 
of  his  always  was  to  purchase  the  latest  thing  in  sporting  guns, 
fishing  rods,  and  riding  accessories,  which,  of  course,  were  never 
used.  But  he  was  beginning  to  find  there  were  some  consolations 
in  his  seemingly  dark  lot — the  joy  of  the  beauty  of  earth  was 
his,  and  friendship. 

It  was  friendship,  indeed,  which  proved  the  mental  salvation 
of  Frank  Smedley  and  found  the  right  outlet  for  his  abilities  and 
a  real  interest  for  his  limited  life — a  literary  career.  During  his 
early  manhood  one  of  his  chief  pleasures  had  been  to  carry  on  a 
frequent  correspondence  with  three  sympathetic  girl  cousins. 
Miss  Smedley s,  though  not  sisters.  They  were  all  about  the  same 
age  as  himself ;  Menella  Smedley  was  his  chief  correspondent, 
and  the  other  two  were  Millicent  (who  later  became  Mrs.  John 

(1)  Nyn  Park  and  the  surrounding  county  of  Hertfordshire  evidently  inspired 
all  the  country-life  scenes  of  Smedley’s  books.  The  “Heathfield  Park”  of 
Frank  Fairlegh,  the  ‘‘Broadhurst  Park”  of  Lewis  Arundel,  and  the  “Coverdale 
Park”  of  Harry  Coverdale’s  Courtship  are  all  in  “H-shire.” 
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Crompton)  and  Fanny,  married  to  William  Walton.  These  young 
ladies,  realising  that  their  cousin  wrote  an  excellent  letter,  full 
of  graphic  description,  power  of  observation,  delineation  of 
character,  and  keen  sense  of  humour,  suggested — as  an  expedient 
for  occupying  his  enforced  leisure  and  diverting  his  thoughts  from 
himself — that  he  should  write  some  sketches  of  incident  and 
character,  utilising  his  own  experiences.  These  experiences  were 
small,  certainly,  but  the  most  eventful  having  occurred  during  his 
brief  stay  at  the  private  tutor’s  at  Brighton,  he,  on  adopting  his 
cousins’  suggestion,  set  about  to  describe  his  life  there.  This 
was  the  origin  of  Frank  Fairlegh.  The  sketches,  under  the  title 
of  Scenes  from  tKe  Life  of  a  Private  Pupil,  commenced  to  appear 
in  Sharpe's  London  Magazine  in  May,  1846,  and  attained  imme¬ 
diate  success  and  popularity,  for  here  was  something  original  and 
lively.  As  the  author  pointed  out  in  a  later  preface  to  the  work, 
there  had  been  endless  books  dealing  with  school  and  college  life, 
but  “the  mysteries  of  that  paradise  of  public-school-fearing 
mammas — a  private  tutor’s — yet  continued  unrevealed.’’  And 
reveal  them  he  did  with  all  the  brilliance  of  his  imagination 
playing  upon  a  substratum  of  actual  experience  of  that  phase  of 
life  whereof  “ragging  ’’  is  the  Attic  savour.  At  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  magazine  the  sketches  were  converted  into  a  tale 
and  extended  to  a  length  far  beyond  the  original  intention  of  the 
author,  for,  in  addition  to  his  chronic  debility  of  health,  he  was 
now  suffering  from  rheumatic  gout. 

The  characters  of  Frank  Fairlegh  were  very  largely  drawn  from 
life.  Mr.  Millett,  the  private  tutor  at  Brighton,  appears  under 
the  thinnest  of  disguises  as  “Dr.  Mildman,  of  (Bright)  Helm- 
stone.”  And  though,  later  on,  Smedley  took  care  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  the  characters  of  “  Cumberland  ”  and  “  Wilford  ” 
were  entirely  fictitious,  he  admitted  that  the  other  dramatis 
personrB  of  the  work  were  more  or  less  inspired  by  living  models. 
Some  interesting  references  to  his  composition  of  Frank  Fairlegh 
are  contained  in  a  letter  he  addressed  at  this  date,  1846,  to  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Walton,  who,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  was  the 
sister  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Smedley,  at  whose  vicarage  at  Chesterton, 
near  Cambridge,  Frank  Smedley,  during  frequent  visits,  acquired 
the  material  for  the  scenes  of  university  life  which  are  pictured 
so  well  in  Frank  Fairlegh.  Writing  from  40  Jermyn  Street,  he 
tells  Mrs.  Walton  : — 

“You  are  right  in  your  conjecture  about  the  original  of  ‘Clara  Saville,’ 
altho’  I  have  gone  beyond  truth  when  I  talk  of  faultless  features,  etc.;  the 
‘  trustful  look  observable  in  the  eyes  of  a  dog  ’  was  a  peculiarity,  and  a 
very  endearing  and  touching  one,  in  the  expression  of  the  original.  The 
entire  character  is  in  great  measure  sketched  from  hers,  tho’  not  exclusively, 
or  too  closely.  I  can  scarcely  say  (for  I  am  still  at  work  upon  her,  and 
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my  puppets  often  slightly  alter  in  the  making,  assuming,  as  it  were,  in 
spite  of  me,  a  sort  of  individuality  of  their  own)  how  like  or  unlike  it 
may  turn  out,  or  how  I  may  succeed  in  drawing  a  woman’s  character  at 
all.  I  ought  to  do  it  well,  I  suppose,  if  experience  is  of  any  use,  for  even 
you  do  not  know  all  the  romance  of  my  life,  or  can  imagine  the  strange 
and  unlikely  things  which  have  come  under  my  notice  :  some  day,  when 
such  events  are  matters  of  history,  and  you  and  I  are  growing  old  and 
garrulous,  you  shall  own  that  I  have  reason  for  what  I  say.  Sharpe  wants 
me  to  publish  Frank  Fairlegh  in  monthly  numbers,  and  Phiz  is  anxious 
to  illustrate  it,  but  I  have  as  yet  come  to  no  decision  about  it.  Everybody 
tells  me  my  head  will  be  turned  by  all  these  fine  things,  but  I  do  not 
believe  them,  for  it  feels  pretty  much  in  the  same  place  as  usual.” 

When  Frank  Fairlegh  was  re-issued  complete  in  sixteen 
monthly  numbers  with  green  covers,  now  very  rare,  it  was  illus¬ 
trated,  not  by  Phiz,  but  by  George  Cruikshank,  whose  thirty 
excellent  designs  also  appeared  in  the  first  edition  in  book  form, 
1850,  published  by  Hall  and  Virtue,  and  in  many  subsequent 
reprints.  The  work  w'as  naturally  dedicated  “To  M.U.S.  and 
M.B.S.” — Millicent  and  Menella  Smedley,  the  cousins  who,  as 
already  related,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  story  to  the  author’s 
mind.  To  them  he  paid  a  warm  tribute  of  acknowledgment  in 
his  dedicatory  letter,  saying  therein  that  by  their  advice  to  him 
to  adopt  a  literary  career  they  had  “contributed  to  the  happiness 
of  one  whose  sphere,  both  of  duties  and  of  pleasures.  Providence 
has  seen  fit  to  limit.” 

Upon  a  literary  career  he  was  now  definitely  and  in  earnest 
adventured ;  and  in  1848  he  commenced  Lewis  Arundel :  or  the 
Railroad  of  Life,  as  a  serial  in  Sharpe's  London  Magazine,  of 
which  periodical  he  became  editor  in  November,  1847,  at  the 
request  of  the  proprietors.^  The  tale  was  subsequently  issued  in 
parts,  and  published  in  book  form  by  Hall  and  Virtue  in  1852, 
with  admirable  illustrations  by  Phiz.  The  latter  part  of  Lewis 
Arundel  was  written  when  Smedley  was  enduring  great  pain  after 
a  serious  illness  in  1851.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Walton  he  said  : — 

“After  four  months’  pain  and  annoyance  the  said  illness  is  now  conquered, 
and  its  effects  disappearing  one  by  one  (except  certain  ideas  which  illness 
puts  into  one’s  brain,  and  which  are,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  such  evils 
are  sent  at  all).  .  .  .  The  only  danger  now  will  be  in  fancying  myself  quite 
well,  and  doing  more  than  I  ought,  but  as  I  am  aware  of  this  danger,  it  will 
b^  my  own  fault  if  I  do  not  guard  against  it.  I  am  finishing  Lewis,  the 
end  whereof  will  appear  in  September,  and  then  what  to  do  I  know  not. 
I  wish  not  to  write  another  book  yet,  but  something  I  must  do,  or  alas  I  for 
ray  independence.  Literature  is  a  poor  profession  as  far  as  money  is  con¬ 
cerned,  unless  a  man  draws  a  very  high  prize,  but  to  do  that  requires 
the  greatest  talent  of  the  day.” 


(1)  Two  aunts,  Eliza  and  Anna  Smedley,  who  lived  a  good  deal  with  Frank 
and  his  parents,  used  to  assist  the  editor  in  transcribing  and  other  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Magazine. 
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Lewis  Arundel  is  undoubtedly  Smedley’s  best  work,  for  despite 
the  somewhat  too  Admirable  Crichtonian  qualities  of  the  hero,  the 
book  contains  much  excellent  humour  and  clever  character 
drawing — character  of  its  period,  be  it  remembered — and  repro¬ 
duces  with  almost  photographic  reality  the  life  and  atmosphere  of 
the  Early  Victorian  era.  Here  we  see  the  social  life  of  the 
forties  in  town,  at  opera,  dinner-party,  and  in  the  park;  here, 
too,  is  the  country-house  life  of  the  time,  and  that  abroad,  when 
the  travels  of  the  upper  classes  still  retained  some  of  the  con- 
ditions  of  Le  Grand  Tour  of  the  previous  century  ;  and  here,  also, 
are  glimpses  of  the  Chartist  unrest  at  home  and  the  Austrian- 
Italian  complications  on  the  Continent.  The  book  may,  indeed, 
be  regarded  as  a  sidelight  upon  history  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  social  life  of  the  Victorian  era  to  be  studied  historically  and 
in  an  impartial  manner.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  now  to  regard 
Early  Victorianism  as  a  period  when  furniture,  art,  and  aspira¬ 
tions  were  ugly,  narrow,  and  Pecksniffian.  It  is  true  that  after 
the  laxity  of  the  Georgian  era  there  w'as  a  willing  reaction  to  an 
artificial  moral  public  state  of  mind,  yet  the  Early  Victorian 
period  w’as  a  great  one  inasmuch  as  it  coincided  with  a  remarkable 
fructification  of  genius  of  all  kinds  among  exceptional  men  and 
women  of  the  country.  In  addition,  there  survived  in  the  forties 
some  great  names  of  an  earlier  time,  and  many  people  who 
remembered  the  stirring  epochs  of  the  French  E  evolution  and  of 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo.  Consequently,  the  social  life  of  the 
period  is  of  much  interest,  and  a  book  which  reflects  its  manners, 
customs,  and  trend  of  thought  so  faithfully  as  Lewis  Arundel  is 
certainly  not  ephemeral.  And  what  a  different  world  from  ours  it 
pictures.  The  very  character  of  the  hero,  his  stilted  code  of 
conduct  and  honour,  his  sensitive  pride  (which  would  be  a  sad 
disqualification  in  these  hustling  days),  his  airs  and  attitudes 
with  folded  arms  and  quivering  nostrils  (“he  is  like  a  bad- 
tempered  horse,”  as  someone  observed  to  the  present  writer) — all 
this,  which  his  contemporaries  accepted  as  quite  normal,  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  the  great  gulf  that  divides  us  from  their  day. 
And  those  arch  young  ladies,  with  their  ringlets,  voluminous 
skirts,  and  tiny  pert  parasols,  their  flirtations  and  faints  and 
fragile  femininity — what  a  truly  amazing  change  (and  not  for  the 
better)  to  the  athletic  high-school  girl,  big-limbed  and  strident,  or 
the  shrieking  suffragette  of  1914.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but 
that  the  three  heroines  of  Lewis  Arundel — “Annie  Grant,” 
“Laura  Peyton,”  and  “Bose  Arundel” — were  drawn  in  the  main 
from  the  author’s  cousins,  Millicent,  Fanny,  and  Menella  Smedley 
before  mentioned. 

In  1849  there  appeared  a  volume  entitled  Seven  Tales  hy  Seven 
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Authors,  edited  by  Frank  Smedley,  who,  in  addition,  wrote  the 
story  called  The  Mysteries  of  Redgrave  Court ;  the  remaining  six 
contributors  comprised  G.  P.  E.  James,  Martin  F.  Tupper,  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,  Miss  Pardoe,  Mrs.  Burbury,  and  the  editor’s  cousin, 
Menella  Smedley.  The  book  was  produced  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  a  literary  lady  in  monetary  difficulties — a  friend  of  Smedley ’s 
and  James’s. 

In  1852  Smedley  resigned  the  editorship  of  Sharpe’s  London 
Magazine  owing  to  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  capacity 
by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  announced  that  she  would  commence  “a 
three-part  tale  from  the  pen  of  Frank  Fairlegh.”  This  was  The 
Mdrrying  Man,  the  work  now  known  as  Harry  Coverdale’s  Court¬ 
ship.  But  concurrently  with  the  commencement  of  the  tale,  in 
1853,  Mrs.  Hall  abandoned  the  editorship  of  the  magazine  and 
the  continuation  therein  of  her  own  serial  tale,  Helen  Lyndsey. 
Frank  Smedley  then  resumed  control  of  the  magazine,  and  the 
following  notice  was  issued  :  “Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  having  adopted  the 
unprecedented  step  of  refusing  to  continue  the  story  of  Helen 
Lyndsey  ...  we  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  readers  of  Sharpe’s 
Magazine  to  present  them  with  Marley,  in  order  to  compensate 
them,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  for  the  abrupt  and  uncere¬ 
monious  breaking-off  of  the  previous  narrative.”  Three  chapters 
of  Marley  followed,  but  Mrs.  Hall  threatening  legal  proceedings 
(on  what  grounds  is  not  apparent),  this  talc  also  abruptly  con¬ 
cluded.  The  real  reason  for  these  commotions  in  Sharpe’s  Maga¬ 
zine  was  that  Smedley  some  time  earlier  had  commenced  a  short 
novel,  advertised  for  publication  under  the  title  of  A  Cloud  and 
its  Silver  Lining.  Illness  prevented  the  author  from  completing 
it  at  the  appointed  time,  Christmas,  1852,  and  the  manuscript 
had  to  be  laid  aside  for  several  months.  Just  as  Smedley  resumed 
his  work  Mrs.  Hall  published  a  story  with  the  same  title  he  had 
hit  upon,  and  so  forestalled  him.  As  she  had  copyrighted  the 
title  in  question,  Smedley  was  compelled  to  change  his  primary 
one  to  The  Fortunes  of  the  Colville  Family  when  his  little  book 
appeared  in  1853.  In  the  preface  he  dealt  at  some  length  with 
this  dispute  he  had  had  with  Mrs.  Hall  in  a  humorous  manner — 
though  his  resentment  was  keen — concluding  with  the  words  : 
“We  hereby  make  over  to  the  Authoress  of  A  Trap  to  Catch  a 
Sunbeam  all  interest  in  clouds,  mists,  fogs,  vapours,  Wills-o’-the- 
Wisp,  rainbows,  halos,  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  of  metaphorical  nomenclature.” 

The  continuation  of  Harry  Coverdale’s  Courtship  was  postponed 
for  a  time,  as  Smedley  was  now  occupied,  as  much  as  his  health 
permitted,  with  editorial  work.  In  addition  to  Sharpe’s  Magazine, 
to  which  he  also  contributed  many  short  pieces  and  humorous 
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replies  to  correspondence,  Smedley  acted  as  the  editor  of  George 
Cruiksha'nk' s  Magazine  during  its  brief  career  in  1854.  This 
unfortunate  speculation  was  engineered  by  Bogue,  the  publisher, 
who  still  had  great  faith  in  the  “  drawing  ”  powers  of  this  unique 
artist.  But  Cruikshank  was  now  in  the  most  impossible  mood 
of  his  strange  life,  and  handicapped  and  sacrificed  his  art  to  the 
fanatical  fads  and  crusades  he  pursued  and  waged  with  the  full 
force  of  his  ardent  and  unstable  temperament.  He  had  just 
issued  his  delightful  illustrations  to  the  Fairy  Library ,  but  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  alter  the  text  of  these  ancient  tales  to  make 
them  serve  as  total  abstinence  tracts  exhibiting  the  dire  results 
and  crimes  arising  from  the  use  of  alcohol !  Dickens  cut  up  this 
new  and  spurious  propaganda  by  the  “little  people”  in  a  paper 
in  Household  Words  (October,  1853)  entitled  “Frauds  on  the 
Fairies.”  This  caused  the  collapse  of  Cruikshank’s  Fairy  Library, 
and  so  when  his  magazine  was  started  he,  following  his  old  custom 
as  in  the  days  of  Ainsworth’ s  Ma’gazine  and  the  row  with  Bentley, 
utilised  its  pages  for  a  personal  and  ponderous  reply  to  Dickens’s 
strictures.  Fads  and  feuds,  indeed,  was  the  policy  of  the  new 
periodical.  The  first  number  commenced  a  series  of  pictorial 
tirades  against  tobacco-smoking,  and  Cruikshank  seriously 
approached  “Cuthbert  Bede”  with  a  view  to  his  writing  ujr  to 
the  artist’s  designs  an  article  against  the  evils  of  sucking  the 
handles  of  sticks  and  umbrellas,  particularly  in  public  convey¬ 
ances.  Such  was  the  unpromising  material  Frank  Smedley  was 
called  upon  to  edit,  and,  of  course,  he  found  it  impossible  to  make 
a  success  of  this  new  phase  of  journalism,  where  his  own  work 
chiefly  consisted  in  writing  up  to  the  cuts  supplied  to  him. 
Despite  the  cleverness  of  the  artist’s  pictures — such  as  “Passing 
Events,  or  the  Tail  of  the  Comet  of  1853  ” — George  Cruikshank’s 
Magazine  only  ran  to  two  numbers,  January  and  February,  1854. 
When  the  magazine  was  projected,  although  Cruikshank  had 
previously  illustrated  Frank  Fairlegh,  artist  and  editor  had  never 
met,  and  Smedley  gave  an  amusing  account  of  their  first  meeting 
to  “Cuthbert  Bede.”  ^ 

George  Cruikshank’ s  Magazine  was  also  the  cause  of  Smedley’s 
first  meeting  with  Edmund  Yates,  who  became  his  intimate 
friend.  Yates,  then  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-two,  was  sent 
by  Bogue  to  call  upon  Smedley,  to  talk  over  and  arrange  various 
matters  connected  with  the  projected  magazine.  Like  Cruik¬ 
shank,  Yates  was  only  familiar  with  Smedley’s  books,  and  he 
expected  to  find  their  author  a  strong,  brusque,  rather  horsey 
personage.  His  account  of  the  interview,  in  addition  to  being 

(1)  This  and  “Cuthbert  Bede’s”  history  of  his  relations  with  the  artist  will 
be  found  in  Blanchard  Jerrold’s  Z/i"/e  of  George  Cruikshank. 
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amusing,  is  of  value,  for  it  presents  the  most  intimate  first-hand 
account  extant  of  Smedley’s  personal  appearance  and  manner,  to 
which  is  added,  by  later  knowledge,  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
novelist’s  character.  Arrived  at  40  Jermyn  Street,  Yates  proceeds 
to  narrate  : — 

“  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a  gentleman,  whom,  even  in  the 
dim  light  of  a  shaded  lamp  standing  on  the  table  by  his  elbow,  I  could 
tell  to  be  suffering  under  some  malformation,  as  he  sat  in  his  wheel-chair — 
a  little  man,  with  a  peculiar,  clever  face;  piercing  eyes,  never  moving 
from  the  person  he  was  addressing;  a  manner  beginning  in  earnestness, 
then  straying  into  banter;  a  voice  beginning  in  harshness,  and  modulating 
into  pleasantest  cadence;  a  bearing  which,  in  its  endeavour  to  be  thoroughly 
independent,  seemed  leaning  towards  repulsion,  and  yet  which — spite  of 
itself,  as  it  seemed — was  indefinably  attractive.  ...  I  think  that  this 
kindness  of  heart,  veiled  occasionally  under  an  affectation  of  worldly- 
mindedness,  and  a  little  cynicism  very  badly  sustained,  was  the  ruling 
spirit  of  bis  life.  He  was  never  happy  save  when  doing  a  kindness  to 
someone — never  pleased  save  when  he  had  some  little  pet  scheme  of 
beneficence,  which  he  would  bring  out  as  though  he  were  ashamed  of  it; 
while  his  quivering  lips  and  brimming  eyes  belied  the  assumed  roughness 
of  his  voice  and  manner.  He  was  soft-hearted  to  a  degree;  indeed,  converse 
with  him  had  a  sanctifying  and  hallowing  infiuence.  His  physical  malady 
had  kept  his  intercourse  with  the  world  so  restricted,  that  while  his  mind 
was  full,  strong,  and  manly,  his  experiences  of  certain  sides  of  life  were 
as  pure  and  unsullied  as  those  of  a  young  girl.  .  .  .  With  all  the  masculinity 
of  his  writings  (and  it  is  allowed  that  there  are  very  few  writers  who, 
in  certain  phases  of  description,  notably  of  the  hunting-field  and  the  race¬ 
course,  have  ever  equalled,  while  certainly  none  have  ever  surpassed  him), 
his  mind  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  feminine.  He  had  the  strong  likings  and 
dislikings,  petulances,  love  of  small  jokes,  desire  of  praise,  and  irritation 
at  small  annoyances,  which  are  frequently  found  in  women;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  a  magnanimity,  an  amount  of  patient  long-suffering, 
and  a  courage  both  moral  and  physical,  such  as  are  given  to  few  men. 
I  knew,  I  believe,  most  of  the  secret  aspirations  of  his  heart;  and  I 
look  back  upon  him  as,  mentally,  a  perfect  type  of  the  romantic  knights 
of  old — capable  of  a  devoted,  unselfish  love;  worshipping  woman  as  a 
being  worthy  of  all  honour,  and  almost  incapable  of  wrong;  delighting  in 
feats  of  horsemanship  and  daring;  of  unsullied  honour  and  imswerving 
integrity,  impatient  of  double-dealing;  impetuous,  yet  easily  guided;  simple- 
minded,  and  of  fervent  faith.” 

Frank  Smedley  collaborated  with  Edmund  Yates  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  little  book  of  nonsen se-verses  entitled  Mirth  and  Metre, 
issued  by  Routledge  in  1855.  Smedley  had  also  contributed  to 
a  paper  called  The  Comic  Times  from  1853,  and  when,  in  1856, 
the  size  of  this  journal  being  greatly  reduced,  the  whole  staff 
resigned  and  joined  a  new  magazine.  The  Train,  directed  by 
Edmund  Yates,  Smedley  transferred  his  services  too,  and  very 
ably  assisted  his  friend’s  venture  with  some  excellent  contribu¬ 
tions.  Writing  to  his  publisher.  Virtue,  from  Tandridge  Court, 
Godstone,  in  September,  1856,  he  says  : — 
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“Do  you  see  I  am  working  up  my  old  Bharpe  P.S.’s  as  articles  for  ye 
Train?  I  fear  said  Train  is  only  a  trap  for  Yates  to  lose  money  by.  Of 
course,  I  only  write,  or  rather  patch  up,  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  pocket, 
which  ye  Trains,  etc.,  drain  pretty  fast.  My  head  is  still  unfit  for  use, 
but  ye  fine  air  on  ye  Surrey  Hills  improves  my  general  health  ...  as  the 
doctors  deny  that  I  am  in  a  peculiarly  express  train  for  the  next  world, 

I  suppose  I  may  look  out  for  jollier  times.” 

It  is  scarcely  remembered  to-day  that  Smedley  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  novelist.  His  style  in  verse  may  be  classed  with  that 
of  Hood  and  Barham,  for  like  these  two  writers  his  poems  could 
be  both  cleverly  comic  or  sentimentally  sad.  To  Barham,  indeed, 
he  most  closely  approximated,  and  his  essays  in  the  quaint  metres 
and  bizarre  rhymes  of  The  Ingoldsby  Legends  read  like  genuine 
extracts  from  that  delightful  collection.  Take,  for  example,  the 
opening  lines  of  Smedley ’s  Maude  Allinghame  : — 

“There  is  weeping  and  wailing  in  Allinghame  Hall, 

From  many  an  eye  does  the  tear-drop  fall. 

Swollen  with  sorrow  is  many  a  lip. 

Many  a  nose  is  red  at  the  tip; 

All  the  shutters  are  shut  very  tight. 

To  keep  out  the  wind  and  to  keep  out  the  light; 

While  a  couple  of  mutes. 

With  very  black  suits. 

And  extremely  long  faces. 

Have  taken  their  places. 

With  an  air  of  professional  esprit  de  corps, 

One  on  each  side  of  the  great  hall  door. 

On  the  gravel  beyond,  in  a  wonderful  state 
Of  black  velvet  and  feathers,  a  grand  hearse,  and  eight 
Magnificent  horses,  the  orders  await 
Of  a  spruce  undertaker. 

Who’s  come  from  Long  Acre, 

To  furnish  a  coffin  and  do  the  polite 

To  the  corpse  of  Sir  Reginald  Allinghame,  Knight.” 

In  his  novels  Smedley  depicted  his  ideal  life,  the  sports  and 
adventures  he  would  have  enjoyed ;  but  there  is  no  hint  in  them 
of  his  actual  life,  with  its  pains  and  regrets.  It  was  only  in  his 
serious  poems  that  he  sometimes  voiced  the  underlying  sadness 
of  his  restricted  existence  and  passionate  regret  for  never-to-be- 
realised  desires  : — 

“Oh  give  me  rest!  for  youth  is  gone. 

And  middle-age  comes  darkly  on. 

Experience  has  been  hardly  bought. 

Ambition  palls,  and  Fame  is  nought; 

With  chary  measure  Faith  is  given. 

And  hope  is  dead,  and  Love’s  in  heaven. 

I  pant  for  rest.” 
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“Sleep,  thy  drowsy  pinions 
O’er  my  eyelids  move, 

Still  my  throbbing  pulses, 

Let  me  dream  of  love ; 

Give  me  back  the  seeming 
Of  the  hopes  that  were. 

Thus  perchance  may  dreaming 
Calm  awhile  despair.” 

Sometimes,  too,  he  alluded  to  his  troubles  in  a  half  whimsical, 
half  sad  way  when  writing  to  his  cousins  : — 

"Ah,  Fan,  I  wonder  whether  my  whole  life  is  to  be  passed  in  the  mental 
treadmill  I  now  exist  in.  I  have  more  than  a  fancy  that  I  have  pre-existed, 
and  that  this  life  is  my  Purgatory;  if  so,  I  must  have  been  a  very  bad 
boy  somewhere,  at  some  time,  to  have  required  so  much  botheration  to 
make  a  respectable  character  of  me.  Well,  there  is  a  heaven  above  us, 
and  we  shall  get  there  some  day  I  suppose.  Don’t  quite  forget  me,  for 
my  philosophy  could  not  stand  that.  ...  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  find 
that  one’s  faith  in  one’s  friends  has  not  been  misplaced.  On  the  whole 
I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  as  the  affection  of  the  few 
I  love  is  the  one  thing  in  this  world  which  I  really  care  about,  I  ought 
to  (and  in  some  respect  do)  consider  this  a  sufficient  set-off  against  some 
of  the  evils  of  life  of  which  I  have  rather  an  extra  share.” 

Smedley’s  last  novel,  Harry  Coverdale’s  Courtship,  was,  as 
he  put  it,  a  sort  of  enfant  terrible,  or  thankless  child  to  its  author, 
and  caused  him  many  troubles  and  worries.  Originally  designed 
for  a  short  story,  it  eventually,  like  Frank  Fairlegh,  grew  into  a 
long  novel — but  only  after  many  delays.  As  related  earlier,  the 
tale  commenced  in  1853  in  Sharpe’s  London  Magazine,  but  when 
Smedley’s  editorship  of  that  periodical  ceased  at  the  advent  of  a 
new  proprietor,  his  serial  was  also  concluded  by  the  new  director 
in  a  very  summary  and  original  manner.  It  was  not  until  1855 
that  Smedley  resumed  the  work,  and  Harry  Coverdale’s  Courtship 
was  then  issued  in  the  popular  mode  of  monthly  parts,  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  Phiz,  the  whole  on  conclusion  being  published  in 
volume  form.  Throughout  its  composition  the  author  was  in  an 
ever-failing  state  of  health,  as  is  apparent  in  his  letters  to  Virtue,  - 
the  publisher  of  the  work.  Writing  from  9  Lower  Eock  Gardens, 
Brighton,  in  December,  1855,  he  said  : — 

“The  H.  C.  affair  must  be  left  thus.  I  am  still  unable  to  work,  but  I 
write  a  few  lines  every  evening.  Whether  by  this  means  I  shall  be  able 
to  finish  in  time  for  January  I  cannot  yet  tell,  as  my  head  varies  so  much 
from  day  to  day  .  .  .  my  illness  is  pronounced  irritation  of  the  brain  from 
over-straining  of  it.” 

And  a  little  later  ;  — 

“Ain’t  you  glad  I’ve  finished  H.  C.?  I  am,  I  can  tell  you.  Wasn’t  I  a 
brick  to  get  it  done  in  time?  but  the  doing  of  it  has  thrown  me  back — still, 

I  am  better.  I  exmass  here,  but  not  over  merrily,  as  I  have  to  keep  quiet.” 
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On  January  3rd,  1856,  he  continued  : — 

“  As  soon  as  the  Coverdales  are  bound,  please  to  send  to  40  Jermyn  Street 
6  copies,  3  whereof  are  an  order,  the  other  3  are  for  myself,  and  I  think 
you  ought  to  make  me  a  present  of  them.  I  was,  in  my  green  days,  too 
shy  to  suggest  such  a  thing  to  you,  but  I  find  that  other  publishers  send 
other  authors  sometimes  6,  sometimes  12  copies  as  a  present,  so  I  don’t 
see  why  you  should  be  an  exception  to  what  is  nearly  a  general  rule,  and 
as  my  books  pay  you  well,  I  feel  no  more  delicacy  in  asking  than  I  hope 
you  will  in  giving.  .  .  .  Mind,  if  you  put  my  name  on  the  binding  of 
H.  C.,  you  merely  put  ‘Frank  Smedley  ’ — no  ‘Esq.,’  or  ‘Mr.’  It  is  so 
snobbish.” 

The  story  was  warmly  received  by  Press  and  public,  for  the 
author  had  now’  an  acknowledged  position  in  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  ;  but  Smedley  himself,  whose  health  was  worse  than  ever, 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  w’ork.  In  his  preface  to  the  book  he, 
indeed,  apologised  for  what  he  considered  its  “lame  and  impotent 
conclusion ,”  which  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  suffering  from  severe 
nervous  headache  and  under  strict  orders  from  his  doctor  not  to 
compose  a  line  of  any  description.  Smedley  was  more  critical 
of  his  story  than  his  readers  were.  Though  not  on  the  same  level 
of  merit  as  Frank  Fairlegh  and  Lewis  Arundel,  Harry  Goverdale’s 
Courtship  makes  excellent  reading,  and  is  full  of  humour,  as 
witness,  for  example,  Mr.  Crane  at  dinner.^  The  book,  too,  is 
again  an  interesting  picture  of  its  period.  The  decade  of  the 
’fifties  has  been  richly  recorded  for  our  benefit  in  the  pages  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  and  Trollope — social  life,  London 
life,  Irish  life,  clerical  life,  life  in  all  its  phases,  is  to  be  found 
there ;  and  Frank  Smedley  adds  inimitable  sidelights  to  the 
panorama,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  doings  of  the  upper 
classes  in  their  everyday  pursuits — intimate  pen-pictures  of 
vanished  fashions  and  pleasures,  even  if  it  be  merely,  say,  of  the 
great  horticultural  fetes  which  attracted  all  the  fashionable  world 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  grounds  at  Chisw’ick  House. 

In  September,  1855,  the  Smedleys  gave  up  Nyn  Park,  and 
Frank  went  to  stay  at  1  St.  George’s  Place,  Canterbury,  for  a 
time,  later  proceeding  to  Brighton,  where  he  passed  the  winter. 
The  Smedley  family  had  now  inherited,  and  taken  up  their 
residence  in.  Grove  Lodge,  Eegent’s  Park,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  houses  in  London.  The  richly-wooded  grounds  of 
nearly  five  acres  were  originally  part  of  the  park,  from  which  they 
are  merely  separated  by  the  Eegent’s  Canal.  In  w’as  when  the 
canal  was  formed  that  this  north-west  corner  of  the  park  lands 
was  leased  by  the  Crown  to  George  Bellas  Greenough  (the  famous 
geographer  and  geologist,  and  a  first  cousin  of  Francis  Smedley), 
the  house  being  built  in  1823.  The  grounds  consist  mainly  of 

(1)  Chapter  xlvj. 
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winding  woodland  walks,  and  the  glimpses  of  water  and  park 
obtained  from  them  are  extremely  picturesque  and  romantic.^  In 
this  wonderful  rus  in  urhe  Frank  Smedley  found  intense  pleasure, 
for  he  was  able  to  take  exercise  in  his  wheel  chair  without  going 
outside  the  gates  of  the  property.  The  many  seats  and  arbours 
placed  in  the  grounds  still  remain  as  evidence  of  the  favourite 
spots  he  liked  to  visit  and  read  in.  He  also  appreciated  the  near 
proximity  of  his  favourite  resort,  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Lord’s 
Cricket  Ground,  too,  he  often  visited.  Writing  to  Virtue,  his 
publisher,  he  says  ; — 

“Come  to  lunch  at  2  on  Monday,  and  go  to  Lord's  for  a  good  match. 
You  may  bring  any  really  pretty  girl  you  like  with  you.  .  .  .  Please  to 
read  the  enclosed  and  try  if  you  can  learn  anything  of  the  writer.  I 
take  it  to  be  from  a  woman.  I  am  not  aware  that  my  noble  works  have 
ever  shown  in  a  French  garb,  and  I  look  upon  the  matter  as  a  European 
advertisement  gratis — thus,  if  this  proves  an  opportunity  of  getting  the 
thing  decently  translated  without  trouble  or  expense  to  you  or  me,  I  tote 
we  do  not  neglect  it.  Whether  either  you  or  I  can  concoct  any  swindle 
on  the  subject,  and  contrive  to  suck  profit  therefrom,  you  can  probably 
inform  me.  I  am  quite  open  to  a  share  in  profitable  burglary,  or  any 
other  agreeable  infamy  you  may  approve.  I  am  still  very  seedy,  but 
always  yours  (and  wife’s)  very  tenderly, 

“Frank  E.  S." 

Smedley’s  literary  career  was  now  concluded.  In  the  autumn 
of  1856,  owing  to  a  carriage  accident,  when  he  was  thrown  out 
and  dragged  some  distance  along  the  ground  before  the  pony 
could  be  stopped,  his  health  became  very  much  worse,  and  the 
prostration  resulting  from  severe  and  prolonged  headaches 
rendered  all  composition  impossible.  He  contented  himself 
henceforth  with  literary  ease,  and,  when  free  from  pain,  read 
much  in  every  branch  of  literature.  He  delighted,  too,  in  seeing 
his  old  friends,  and  enjoying  congenial  talk.  The  library,  on  the 
west  side  of  Grove  Lodge,  wms,  and  is,  a  fine  apartment,  and  as  it 
communicated  with  all  the  other  reception  rooms  of  the  house, 
and  also  with  his  own  bedroom,  Smedley  was  able  to  take  part, 
as  far  as  he  wished,  in  the  entertainments  given  by  his  parents.^ 
But  this  was  only  for  a  few  years.  In  the  spring  of  1859  his 
father,  Francis  Smedley,  died,  and  a  burden  of  responsibility  was 

(1)  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Grove  Lodge  is  described  by  Stevenson, 
under  the  name  of  “Rochester  House,”  in  New  Arabian  Nights,  when  the 
President  of  the  Suicide  Club  meets  his  death  in  a  duel  with  Prince  Florizel  in 
a  secluded  corner  of  the  grounds,  now  the  site  of  the  Rose  Garden. 

(2)  Though  a  fine  house  in  the  Smedleys’  time,  the  place  has  subsequently  been 
enlarged  and  much  improved.  It  is  now  called  Grove  House,  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  Sigismund  Goetz,  who  has  converted  the  former  stables  into  a  studio.  Mr. 
Goetz  has  decorated  the  principal  drawing-room  with  a  series  of  beautiful  panel 
paintings,  his  own  work,  illustrating  mythological  subjects;  the  sylvan  back¬ 
grounds  are  in  several  cases  sketched  from  views  in  the  grounds  of  Grove  House. 
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thrown  on  the  invalid  son  which  his  own  rapidly  declining  health 
ill-fitted  him  to  bear.  Writing  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Walton,  he 
said  :  — 

“  Your  letter  was  (like  yourself)  all  that  is  good  and  loving.  I  knew 
you  felt  for  us  I  Some  day  I  hope  to  tell  you,  viva  voce,  some  of  the 
many  things  I  felt  and  suffered  during  this,  the  most  painful  event  in 
my  not  too  happy  life.  I  have  been  very  ill,  but  am  now  mending.  My 
poor  mother  is  well  in  health,  and  at  times  able  to  throw  oft  her  most 
heavy  sorrow — but  it  is  a  grief  that  only  death  will  end.  I  have  a  great 
deal  on  me  which  must  be  done,  and  very  little  strength  to  meet  the 
demand;  but  God  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  and  I  am  well  content  to 
leave  the  matter  to  His  will  and  guidance.  .  .  .  Rest  assured  I  care  for 
my  old  cousin  Fan  as  well  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  romantic  boy,  and  you 
were — well,  you  can  guess  what  I  thought  you  :  angels  are  not  so  easily 
discovered  when  one  is  forty." 

Smedley  had  other  bereavements  to  bear  this  year.  Writing 
to  Virtue  in  October,  he  states  : — 

“I  am  not  more  bodily  ill  than  is  now  usual  to  me,  but  I  have  had  two 
severe  mental  knock-downs  within  a  fortnight.  My  aunt,  Eliza  Smedley, 
died  after  a  week’s  illness,  and  my  dear  Cousin  Millicent  (the  M.U.S.  of 
the  Frank  Fairlegh  dedication)  also  died  quite  unexpectedly  ...  so  I  am 
not  over  jolly.  ...  I  have  learned  to  like  Marlow,  and  have  bought  a 
small  but  pretty  place  here.” 

This  house,  called  “Beechwood,”  was  pleasantly  situated  under 
the  lea  of  rising  ground.^  For  four  succeeding  years  Frank 
Smedley  passed  the  summer  months  here,  delighting  in  his  garden 
and  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  his  native  place.  He  is  still 
remembered  in  Marlow,  a  little  man  passing  through  the  streets 
in  his  wheeled  chair  with  a  nod  and  bright  smile  or  jest  for 
everyone  who  saluted  him.  The  autumn  and  winter  months  he 
spent  with  his  mother  at  Grove  Lodge  in  Regent’s  Park,  and 
enjoyed  the  society  of  congenial  relatives  and  friends.  Quickly 
the  last  years  speeded.  On  April  28th,  1864,  Edmund  Yates  dined 
with  him  at  Grove  Lodge,  and  thought  Smedley  seemed  better 
and  brighter  than  he  had  been  for  some  time.  Yates  records  :  — 

“When  the  other  guests  left  the  dinner-table  he  asked  me  to  remain,  and 
talked  to  me  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  interest  about  the  work  on  which 
I  was  then  engaged,  about  some  horses  he  had  bought,  about  his  desire 
to  get  away  speedily  into  the  country  and  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  the 
coming  summer — about  a  dozen  little  trifles,  into  all  of  which  he  entered 
with  even  more  than  his  ordinary  zest.  I  left  him,  promising  to  return 
the  next  week  and  settle  an  early  date  for  visiting  him  at  Beechwood." 


(1)  Only  part  of  the  house  now  remains,  being  used  as  a  gardener’s  cottage  on 
the  property  of  the  more  modern  “Beechwood,”  the  residence  until  her  death  in 
1912  of  Mrs.  Cripps,  mother  of  Sir  Alfred  Cripps,  K.C.,  M.P.,  now  Lord 
Parmoor. 
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Three  days  later,  on  May  Ist,  1864,  Frank  Smedley  was  found 
by  his  servant,  w'ho  came  to  call  him  in  the  morning,  in  a  state 
of  stui)or,  speedily  followed  by  a  succession  of  epileptic  fits,  and 
in  the  evening  he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  He  was  buried 
a  week  later  at  Marlow,  between  the  church  and  the  river,  with 
the  lovely  woods  and  hills  beyond.  All  the  shops  in  the  little 
town  were  closed,  and  many  inhabitants  came  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  one  who,  born  amongst  them,  had  become  a 
familiar  personality  in  his  later  years ;  and  to  these  now  he 
returned  to  take  his  last  and  final  rest — rest  which  the  frail, 
afflicted  body  direly  needed. 

“  The  weary  heart  will  ache  no  more, 

For  death  is  rest.” 

Yet  he  had  bravely  worn  “life  to  its  end.” 


S.  M.  Ellis. 


Note. — In  1865,  the  year  following  the  author’s  death,  was 
published  Gathered  Leaves,  being  a  collection  of  thirty-four 
{X)ems,  both  serious  and  humorous,  by  Frank  Smedley,  together 
with  a  memorial  and  biographical  preface  by  Edmund  Y^ates, 
and  a  portrait  of  Smedley  and  a  view^  of  Grove  Lodge. 

In  1867  there  followed  another  little  book,  Last  Leaves  from 
Beechwood,  edited  by  William  Brailsford,  and  published  at  the 
Enfield  Press,  containing  twenty-one  additional  pieces  by  Frank 
Smedley,  his  portrait,  and  a  view  of  Marlow  Church. 


THE  VATICAN  AND  THE  WAK. 


When  the  news  reached  France  that  Cardinal  della  Chiesa  had 
been  elected  Pope,  the  French  Press  congratulated  itself  on  his 
alleged  Francophile  tendencies  and  some  of  the  more  adventurous 
papers  formed  more  or  less  fantastic  anticipations  of  his  possible 
action.  A  few  days  later  the  absurd  report  was  circulated  that 
the  new  Pope  was  about  to  issue  an  Encyclical  on  the  war,  in 
which  he  would  declare  that  the  responsibility  for  it  rested  on 
Germany.  Other  reports  equally  baseless  followed  :  the  new 
Pope  was  alleged,  for  instance,  to  have  written  a  private  letter 
of  a  comminatory  nature  to  the  German  Emperor,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  damage  done  to  Eheims  Cathedral  as  an  offence 
against  God.  The  text  of  this  letter  has  even  been  published 
and  a  quotation  from  it  now  adorns  appropriate  picture-postcards. 
Yet  it  seems  probable  that,  if  the  Pope  had  really  written  a 
private  letter  to  the  German  Emperor,  he  would  not  have  com¬ 
municated  the  text  to  French  newspapers. 

We  have  at  last,  however,  an  authentic  pronouncement  of  the 
Pope  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  the  Encyclical  Ad  Beatissimi} 
It  does  not  at  all  confirm  the  anticipations  of  the  French  Press 
and  it  has  had  on  French  Catholics  much  the  effect  of  a  douche 
of  very  cold  water.  Far  from  condemning  Germany  for  being 
the  cause  of  the  war,  the  Pope  seems  to  attribute  the  war  to 
causes  which  suggest  that,  in  his  opinion,  France  and  England 
are  more  to  blame  for  it  than  Germany  and  Austria.  The  “root 
cause  of  the  present  awful  war,”  according  to  his  Holiness,  is 
“another  evil  raging  in  the  very  inmost  heart  of  human  society,  a 
source  of  dread  to  all  who  really  think,  inasmuch  as  it  has  brought, 
and  will  bring,  many  misfortunes  upon  nations.”  It  is  the  fact 
that  “  the  precepts  and  practices  of  Christian  wisdom  ”  have 
“ceased  to  be  observed  in  the  ruling  of  States,”  with  the  result 
that  “we  see  the  absence  from  the  relation  of  men  of  mutual  love 
with  their  fellow  men  ;  the  authority  of  ruler  is  held  in  contempt ; 
injustice  reigns  in  relations  between  the  classes  of  society ;  the 
striving  for  transient  and  perishable  things  is  so  keen  that  men 
have  lost  sight  of  the  other  and  more  worthy  goods  they  have 
to  obtain.” 

The  Pope  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  these  various  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  evil  that  is  the  root  cause  of  the  war,  especially  on 
the  “absence  of  respect  for  the  authority  of  those  who  exercise 

(1)  Official  English  translation  published  by  Burns  and  Oates,  price  twopence 
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ruling  powers,”  which  he  naturally  regards  as  the  worst  evil  of 
all.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  ‘‘the  source  of  human  powers 
has  been  sought  apart  from  God,  the  Creator  and  Kuler  of  the 
Universe,  in  the  free  will  of  men”  :  in  other  words,  from  the 
democratic  principle  that  government  should  be  founded  on  the 
consent  of  the  people.  The  Pope  here  reiterates,  not  only  the 
declarations  of  Pius  X.  in  his  letter  condemning  the  Sillon  and 
democracy  in  general,  but  also  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Homan 
Church  that  civil  rulers  are  the  representatives,  not  of  the  people, 
but  of  God,  and  derive  their  authority  from  God  through  the 
Pope.  ‘‘Whatever  power,  then,  is  exercised  amongst  men, 
whether  that  of  the  King  or  that  of  an  inferior  authority”  (it 
will  be  remarked  that  the  possibility  of  any  but  a  monarchical 
form  of  government  is  not  even  contemplated,  and  a  Eepublic 
is  implicitly  ruled  out),  ‘‘it  has  its  origin  from  God.  Hence 
St.  Paul  lays  down  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  commands  of 
those  in  authority,  not  in  any  kind  of  way,  but  religiously,  that  is 
conscientiously — unless  their  commands  are  against  the  laws  of 
God.”  Naturally,  no  individual  Catholic  has  the  right  to  decide 
for  himself  what  is  or  is  not  against  the  laws  of  God ;  that  is 
a  matter  for  the  Pope,  who,  as  the  supreme  representative  of 
God  on  earth,  is  superior  to  all  civil  authority  in  its  own  sphere, 
especially  when  it  happens  to  be  the  authority  of  a  mere  Eepublic 
resting  on  the  heretical  basis  of  the  popular  will.  The  Pope 
goes  on  to  say  that,  according  to  St.  Paul,  ‘‘he  who  contumaciously 
resists  the  legitimate  exercise  of  human  authority  resists  God 
and  is  preparing  for  himself  eternal  punishment.”  The  German 
Emperor  will  have  read  this  with  pleasure ;  he  has  often  said 
much  the  same  himself.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  if  the  German 
Socialists  had  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  war,  they  would 
have  been  in  a  warm  place  sooner  or  later ;  indeed,  Karl 
Liebknecht  must  already  be  certain  of  eternal  damnation.  Was 
the  order  given  by  the  German  military  authorities  to  bum  a 
third  of  the  town  of  Louvain  a  ‘‘legitimate  exercise  of  human 
authority”?  I  should  imagine  so.  In  fact,  this  principle  goes 
very  far;  perhaps  St.  Paul  had  not  quite  thought  out  all  its 
possibilities.  Although  some  Pan-Germans  have,  I  believe, 
claimed  that  he  was  of  German  origin,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  sufficient  evidence  for  the  claim. 

The  reason  for  the  deplorable  lack  of  respect  for  authority 
which  is  the  root  cause  of  the  war  is,  according  to  the  Pope,  the 
fact  that  certain  nations  do  not  recognise  the  Catholic  Church 
as  the  religion  of  the  State  : — 

“  Let  the  Princes  and  Rulers  of  peoples  remember  this  truth,  and  let  them 
consider  whether  it  is  a  prudent  and  safe  idea  for  Governments  or  States 
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to  separate  themselves  from  the  Holy  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  which 
their  authority  receives  such  strength  and  support.  Let  them  consider 
again  and  again  whether  it  is  a  measure  of  political  wisdom  to  divorce 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Church  from  the  ruling  of  a  country 
and  from  the  public  education  of  the  young.  Sad  experience  proves  that 
human  authority  fails  where  religion  is  set  aside.  The  fate  of  our  first 
parent  after  the  Fall  is  wont  to  come  also  upon  nations.” 

The  Church  is  not  only  the  strength  and  support  of  civil 
authorities  (when  they  do  what  the  Pope  tells  them) ;  it  is  also 
the  bulwark  of  private  property.  When  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  ignored,  those  dreadful  working-men  get  out  of  hand 
and  actually  begin  to  think  themselves  as  good  as  their  betters 
and  to  claim  their  share  of  the  national  wealth.  The  Pope  is 
quite  pathetic  on  this  point : — 

“  Drawn  up  against  those  who  possess  property,  whether  by  inheritance 
or  industry,  stand  the  proletariat  and  the  workers,  inflamed  with  hatred 
and  envy,  because,  although  they  are  by  nature  the  same,  they  do  not 
occupy  the  same  position  as  the  others.  Once  they  have  been  imbued  with 
the  fallacies  of  the  agitators,  to  whose  behests  they  are  most  docile,  who 
will  ever  make  them  see  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because  men  are 
equal  by  their  nature,  they  must  all  occupy  an  equal  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity?  And  further,  w'ho  will  ever  make  them  see  that  the  position 
of  each  one  is  that  which  each  by  use  of  his  natural  gifts — unless  prevented 
by  force  of  circumstances — is  able  to  make  for  himself?  And  so  the 
poor  who  strive  against  the  rich  as  though  they  had  taken  part  of  the 
goods  of  others,  not  merely  act  contrary  to  justice  and  charity,  but  also 
act  irratipnally,  particularly  as  they  themselves  by  honest  industry  can 
improve  their  fortunes  if  they  choose.” 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Pope  is  right.  The  proletariat  will  never 
again  be  persuaded  by  anyone  that,  in  our  present  social  con¬ 
ditions,  “the  position  of  each  one  is  that  which  each  by  use  of 
his  natural  gifts  is  able  to  make  for  himself,”  even  with  the 
deliciously  naif  qualification  “unless  prevented  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,”  a  qualification  which  gives  away  the  whole  of  his 
Holiness’s  contention.  There  are  so  many  prevented  by  force 
of  economic  circumstances  from  making  a  position  by  use  of 
their  natural  gifts ;  that  is  just  our  grievance  against  the  existing 
economic  conditions.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  not  even  the 
Pope  will  convince  any  workman  that  he  can  necessarily  improve 
his  fortune  “by  honest  industry,”  if  he  chooses.  Has  his  Holiness 
realised  that  this  means  that  every  workman  who  has  not  im¬ 
proved  his  fortune  is  lazy  and  dishonest?  If  I  were  one  of  the 
Pope’s  flock,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  the  infallible  Head  of 
my  Church  talking  about  economic  questions  with  more  than 
the  ignorance  and  crudity  of  the  merest  hack  of  a  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League. 

The  Pope  does  not  think  ft  necessary  “to  repeat  the  arguments 
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which  clearly  expose  the  errors  of  Socialism  and  of  similar 
doctrines”;  Leo  XIII.  ‘‘most  wisely  did  so  in  truly  memorable 
Encyclicals,”  which  some  well-meaning  people  in  England 
mistook  for  a  new  social  charter.  The  wickedness  of  Socialism 
is  to  be  ‘‘clearly  expounded  and  inculcated  in  Catholic  associa¬ 
tions  and  congresses,  in  sermons  and  in  the  Catholic  Press.” 
And  there  are  people  who  wonder  why  Socialists  dislike  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  following  passage  is,  perhaps,  the  gem  of 
the  Encyclical  : — 

“  Brotherly  love  is  not  calculated  to  get  rid  of  the  differences  of  conditions 
and  therefore  of  classes — a  result  which  is  just  as  impossible  as  that  in 
the  living  body  all  the  members  should  have  the  same  functions  and 
dignity — but  it  will  bring  to  pass  that  those  who  occupy  higher  positions 
will  in  some  way  bring  themselves  down  to  those  in  a  lower  position  and 
treat  them  not  only  justly,  for  it  is  only  right  that  they  should,  but  kindly 
and  in  a  friendly  and  patient  spirit,  and  the  poor  on  their  side  will  rejoice 
in  their  prosperity  and  rely  confidently  on  their  help — even  as  the  younger 
son  of  a  family  relies  on  the  help  and  protection  of  his  elder  brother.” 

It  is  really  difficult  to  believe  that  this  passage  was  actually 
w'ritten  in  the  year  1914 ;  it  sounds  like  the  utterance  of  an 
elderly  gentlewoman  of  about  the  year  1830.  “Bless  the  squire 
and  his  relations  and  always  keep  your  proper  stations.”  At  any 
rate,  the  working  classes  of  the  world  now  know  what  the  Catholic 
Church  offers  them.  They  are  not  even  to  aspire  to  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  economic  conditions ;  they  are  to  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  has  1;100,000  a  year,  while  some  of 
them  have  not  even  enough  to  buy  bread  for  their  children ;  and 
they  are  to  be  highly  gratified  and  duly  respectful  when  their 
superiors  condescend  “in  some  w^ay  ”  to  “bring  themselves  down  ” 
to  their  low  estate.  I  hope  that  some  society  will  circulate  this 
Encyclical  broadcast  among  the  working  classes,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  where  its  precepts  would  be  particularly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  intelligent  artisan.  For  Benedict  XV.  poverty 
is  not  an  evil ;  nobody  would  think  it  one  had  not  “  the 
plastic  minds  of  children  been  moulded  by  godless  schools  and 
the  ideas  of  the  inexperienced  masses  .  .  .  formed  by  a  bad  daily 
or  periodical  Press.”  If  a  man  really  wishes  to  he  happy,  the 
Pope  says,  he  must  renounce  his  riches.  If  this  is  so,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  Pope  should  enjoin  on  the  poor  the  duty  of 
rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  the  rich.  Christian  charity  surely 
forbids  that  we  should  rejoice  in  the  unhappiness  of  others. 
Rather  should  the  poor,  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  take  upon 
themselves  the  heavy  burden  now  borne  by  their  wealthy  brethren 
and,  by  relieving  the  latter  of  their  riches,  enable  them  to  enjoy 
true  happiness.  But,  if  w'e  drew  this  conclusion,  we  should  mis- 
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understand  the  papal  maxim,  which  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  the  rich.  If  it  were,  Benedict  XV.  could  not  stay  another 
hour  in  the  Vatican  surrounded  by  every  luxury ;  nor  could 
ecclesiastics  in  Spain  or  Austria,  for  instance,  continue  to  enjoy 
the  emoluments  of  large  endowments ;  nor  could  the  clergy  of 
fashionable  churches  in  Paris  continue  to  ask  anything  up  to 
i‘400  for  performing  a  wedding  or  a  funeral.  What  it  really 
means  is  that  the  poor  man  is  to  renounce  the  riches  that  he 
does  not  possess,  knowing  that  “they  have  the  appearance  of 
good,  but  not  the  reality,”  which,  in  his  case,  is,  of  course, 
quite  true. 

These  quotations  will  perhaps  explain  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Encyclical  Ad  Beatissimi  has  been  received  in 
France.  Catholic  wTiters  have  said  as  little  about  it  as  they 
could  help,  and  they  seem  to  be  generally  agreed  that  it  had 
better  be  consigned  to  oblivion  as  soon  as  possible.  From  their 
point  of  view  they  are  right  enough,  for  the  Encyclical  makes  it 
obvious  on  which  side  are  the  Pope’s  sympathies  during  the 
present  war.  As  M.  Julien  de  Narfon  remarked  in  the  Figaro, 
it  is  a  little  strange  that  the  Pope  should  attribute  the  war  to 
a  lack  of  respect  for  authority,  seeing  that  in  Germany  respect 
for  authority  is,  if  anything,  exaggerated.  It  would  be  more 
than  a  little  strange  if  the  Pope  w^ere  not  on  the  side  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  as  he  obviously  is.  The  Encyclical  is  a  scarcely 
veiled  attack  on  France  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  on  England  and 
Belgium.  Its  whole  burden  is  that  the  crimes  of  democracy  are 
the  “root  cause”  of  the  war;  the  democratic  countries  engaged 
in  the  war  are  France,  England,  and  Belgium.  That  France 
is  particularly  aimed  at  is  patent.  Which  of  the  belligerent 
nations  has  separated  itself  from  “the  Holy  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  that  is,  from  the  Roman  Church?  France.  In  which 
more  than  any  other  have  men  proclaimed  (in  the  papal  lan¬ 
guage)  “that  striving  after  brotherhood  is  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  of  modern  civilisation,  ignoring  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  setting  aside  Ihe  work  of  Christ  and  his  Church”?  In 
France.  In  which  has  Socialism  taken  the  strongest  hold  and 
class  antagonism  been  keenest ?  In  France.  In  which  have  “the 
plastic  minds  of  children  been  moulded  in  godless  schools”?  In 
France.  In  which  have  the  Catholic  Bishops  consistently  de¬ 
nounced  the  “bad  Press”?  In  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
Austria  recognises  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  religion  of  the 
State,  and,  although  Germany  does  not,  the  relations  of  German 
Catholics  with  the  Government  are  very  close  and  the  Centre 
party  has  been  one  of  the  cliief  supports  of  militarism.  Class 
distinctions  are  more  established  in  Germany  and  Austria  than 
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in  any  of  the  Allied  nations  except  Eussia,  and  in  neither  is 
there  an  “absence  of  respect  for  the  authority  of  those  who 
exercise  ruling  powers”;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  it  for  most  of  us.  Neither  Germany  nor  Austria 
has  “godless”  schools,  and  in  Austria  education  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  In  fact,  Germany  and 
Austria  are  almost  ideal  States,  according  to  the  principles  of 
Benedict  XV. 

The  Encyclical  is  far  from  being  the  only  evidence  of  the 
pro-German  and  pro- Austrian  tendencies  of  the  Vatican.  The 
whole  influence  of  the  Vatican  has  been  exerted  against  the 
participation  of  Italy  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  party  has  been  one  of  the  reasons 
inclining  the  Italian  Government  to  maintain  its  neutrality, 
although  the  vast  majority  of  the  Italian  people  is  against  it. 
Trustworthy  information  has  reached  me  from  an  Italian  source 
that  in  certain  churches  in  northern  Italy  prayers  have  been 
offered  for  the  success  of  Austria,  to  the  scandal  of  the  inhabitants. 
Nor  is  this  tendency  of  Catholics  confined  to  Italy.  In  Spain, 
while  all  the  anti-clerical  parties.  Liberals,  Republicans,  and 
Socialists,  are  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  the  Catholic  party  is 
violently  pro-German,  and  in  nearly  all  the  churches  public 
prayers  are  regularly  offered  for  the  victory  of  Germany  and 
.\ustria.  In  Portugal  also  the  Catholics  are  pro-German,  and  I 
understand  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  Holland.  On  the  contrary, 
all  the  democratic  and  anti-clerical  elements  are  everywhere  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  This,  of  course,  is  no  new  thing.  Through¬ 
out  the  pontificate  of  Pius  X.  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  was 
pro-German,  and  in  almost  every  European  country  except 
France  the  Catholics  were  partisans  of  Germany  and  hostile  to 
France  and  England.  Even  in  Belgium  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic 
party  was,  if  not  pro-German,  at  least  anti-French ;  by  a  curious 
irony  of  fate,  German  sympathies  were  very  strong  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain.  M.  Woeste,  late  leader  of  the  Catholic 
party,  acted  as  the  intermediary  in  the  proposals  made  by 
Germany  to  Belgium  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  his 
pro-German  sympathies  have  caused  him  to  be  boycotted  in 
Brussels.  Naturally,  he  is  a  rare  exception  now  in  Belgium, 
where  any  sympathy  with  Germany  has  been  only  too  effectually 
extinguished. 

Pius  X.  had  a  great  admiration  for  the  German  Emperor,  whom 
he  described  on  one  occasion  as  a  “man  of  God,”  but  that  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  Vatican  policy.  Those  who  expected  that 
Benedict  XV.  would  reverse  the  policy  of  Pius  X  showed  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  Vatican.  Whatever  the  personal  sympathies 
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of  Cardinal  della  Chiesa  may  have  been — and  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  specially  Francophile — 
Benedict  XV.  is  bound  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  Papacy. 
The  policy  of  the  Vatican  will  only  be  understood  when  it  is 
realised  that  the  Papacy  is  bound  by  its  principles  to  put  self- 
preservation  and  the  maintenance  of  its  domination  before  every¬ 
thing  else.  Catholics  are  often  shocked — I  once  was  myself — 
by  the  tendency  of  the  Vatican  to  put  the  interests  of  the  Papacy 
before  those  of  religion.  But  this  is  the  logical  conoequence  of 
the  whole  theory  of  the  Papacy,  which  identifies  religion  with 
itself,  so  that  its  own  interests  become  the  highest  interests  of 
religion.  If  it  w^ere  true  that  the  guardianship  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion  had  been  committed  to  the  Pope  and  that  its  existence  in 
the  world  depended  on  the  existence  of  the  Papacy,  it  would 
follow  that  the  Papacy  must  consider  first  its  own  preservation, 
even  if  it  involved  losing  a  w^hole  nation  to  the  Church  or  drench¬ 
ing  the  world  in  blood.  No  disaster  could  be  so  great  as  the 
disappearance  of  the  Papacy.  That  is  the  key  to  the  policy  of 
the  Vatican. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  present  war,  the  interest  of  the  Papacy 
is  a  victory  for  Germany  and  Austria.  There  is  not  a  single 
Catholic  country  among  the  Allies,  for,  although  Belgium  has 
a  Catholic  Government  at  present,  half  the  Belgian  people  are 
Freethinkers.  England  is  heretical ;  Eussia,  Serbia,  and  Monte¬ 
negro  are  schismatic  ;  Japan  is  pagan,  and  France  is  Freethinking. 
Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only  great  Catholic  Power  left 
in  the  world,  and  her  downfall  would  be  a  disastrous  blow  to 
the  Papacy.  Should  the  Austrian  Empire  break  up,  Spain  would 
be  the  only  Catholic  State  left.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Papacy 
should  contemplate  such  a  possibility  without  dismay.  More¬ 
over,  although  Germany  is  not  a  Catholic  Power,  the  Church  is 
stronger  there  than  in  any  other  country  except  Austria  and 
Spain ;  the  Centre  party  holds  the  balance  in  the  Eeichstag  and, 
without  its  support,  the  Government  could  not  control  Parliament. 
Further,  as  has  already  been  said,  Austria  and  Germany  approach 
much  more  nearly  to  the  Papal  idea  of  what  a  state  should  be 
than  any  of  the  allied  nations  except  Eussia.  The  Papacy  hates 
and  fears  democracy,  and  inclines  as  naturally  to  the  side  of 
autocratic  governments  as  to  that  of  capitalism.  The  demo- 
cratisation  of  Germany  and  Austria,  which  might  conceivably  be 
a  result  of  their  defeat,  would  leave  Eussia  as  the  sole  representa¬ 
tive  in  Europe  of  the  Papal  theories  of  government,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  Eussia  herself  should  be  similarly  affected,  in  which  case 
the  last  representative  of  authority,  as  the  Pope  understands  it, 
would  be  gone.  The  Papacy  fears  that,  left  to  itself  in  a  demo- 
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cratic  Europe,  it  would  have  a  very  precarious  future  and  its 
fears  are  justified.  The  Papacy  and  democracy,  as  the  late 
Mgr.  Hugh  Benson  realised,  cannot  permanently  co-exist  :  ceci 
tuera  cela. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  confirm  the  pro-German 
tendency  of  the  Vatican.  One  is  the  hostility  of  the  Papacy  to 
Italy.  Had  Italy  remained  in  the  Triple  Alliance  the  position 
of  the  Vatican  would  have  been  a  little  difficult,  but  as  things 
are,  it  has  an  additional  reason  for  supporting  Germany  and 
Austria.  Moreover,  the  Papacy  undoubtedly  hopes  to  share  in 
the  pickings  after  the  war,  by  getting  back  the  Temporal  Power 
or  some  portion  of  it.  In  the  Encyclical  Ad  Beatissimi  Benedict 
XV.  raises  once  more  the  old  parrot-cry  that  the  Papacy  is  not 
free  : — 

“  For  a  long  time  past  the  Church  has  not  enjoyed  that  full  freedom  which 
it  needs — never  since  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  its  Head,  was  deprived  of  that  pro¬ 
tection  which  by  divine  Providence  had  in  the  course  of  ages  been  set  up  to 
defend  that  freedom.  .  .  .  And  so,  while  earnestly  desiring  that  peace  should 
soon  be  concluded  among  the  nations,  it  is  also  our  desire  that  there  should 
be  an  end  to  the  abnormal  position  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  a  position 
in  many  ways  very  harmful  to  the  very  peace  of  nations.” 

The  effrontery  of  asking  the  world  to  believe  that  the  Papacy 
is  not  free  at  a  moment  when  a  Conclave  has  just  been  held  at 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  a  European  war,  free  for  the  first  time 
for  centuries  from  any  outside  interference,  takes  one’s  breath 
away.  But  the  falsity  and  insincerity  of  the  claim  will  not 
prevent  the  Papacy  from  maintaining  it.  It  is  plain  that  it  has 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  Italy,  and  that  its  best  chance  of 
obtaining  anything  will  be  by  a  German  victory,  even  if  it  has 
no  specific  assurances  in  that  regard.  There  is,  however,  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Germany  and  Austria  have  pledged  them¬ 
selves,  if  not  to  restore  the  Temporal  Power,  at  least  to  give 
some  satisfaction  to  the  Papacy.  They  would  not  be  sorry  to 
humiliate  Italy. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  considerations  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  Vatican  were  not  on  the  side  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  but  the  Vatican  diplomatists  know  that  the  victory  of 
Germany  and  Austria  is  not  certain  and  they  wdsh  to  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  The  French  clerical  papers  have  already 
told  us  that  the  plan  will  be  if  the  Allies  win  that  the  Pope  will 
claim  to  be  represented  in  the  peace  negotiations,  and  will  then 
raise  the  question  of  the  “freedom  of  the  Church.”  To  this  end 
the  Vatican  has  made  desperate  efforts  to  enter  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  England  and  France  in  order,  when  the  time  comes, 
to  put  forward  its  claims.  The  English  Government,  with  the 
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extraordinary  simplicity  that  English  Governments  invariably 
show  in  dealing  with  the  Vatican,  has  allowed  itself  to  be  duped. 
Of  course,  the  suggestion  did  not  come  directly  from  the  Vatican ; 
probably  English  Catholics  suggested  the  desirability  of  sending 
a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Rome  to  put  the  case  for  the  Allies 
before  the  Pope.  The  suggestion  was,  naturally,  well  received 
inside  the  Foreign  Office,  where  the  Roman  Church  is  influentially 
represented,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  fell  into  the  trap  with 
alacrity.  The  Government  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  quite  easy  as  to  the  reception  that  the  scheme  would  have 
from  English  public  opinion,  for  it  strictly  forbade  the  Press 
to  mention  the  matter  before  December  12th,  when  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Henry  Howard  was  officially  announced,  although 
the  French  Press  had  been  full  of  it  for  more  than  a  fortnight. 
The  accurate  information  about  the  matter  obtained  by  the 
French  clerical  Press  at  a  time  when  all  knowledge  of  it  was 
withheld  from  the  English  people  must  have  been  due  to  a 
characteristic  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican,  unless, 
indeed,  the  intrigue  wffiich  has  captured  the  English  Government 
w'as  initiated  in  France.  The  French  Government  says  (unoffi¬ 
cially)  that  it  w'as  not  consulted  in  the  matter  and  first  learned 
of  the  intention  of  the  English  Government  from  the  Press. 
If  this  is  true,  the  French  initiative,  if  there  was  one,  must 
have  been  that  of  reactionaries  who  wished  to  embarrass  the 
French  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  some  people  in  France 
suspect  that  certain  members  of  the  French  Executive  w^ere  not 
so  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  as  they  profess  to  have  been. 

If  Sir  Henry  Howard  has  really  gone  to  Rome  merely  to  lay 
the  case  for  the  Allies  before  the  Pope,  his  mission  will  be  as 
useless  as  it  is  undignified.  The  Pope  knew'  all  about  the  German 
atrocities  and  the  events  that  led  to  the  war,  and  the  Vatican 
diplomatists  are  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  justice  of  the  respective 
causes.  For  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  they  think  only 
of  the  interests  of  the  Papacy.  Only  two  sorts  of  argument  will 
have  any  w'eight  with  the  Vatican,  either  a  threat  or  a  promise. 
The  Vatican  might  possibly  change  its  policy  if  it  w'ere  told  that, 
unless  it  did  so,  the  Pope  w'ould  be  turned  out  of  Rome  in  the 
event  of  the  victory  of  the  Allies.  Failing  that,  the  English 
Government  must  outbid  Germany  and  Austria,  if  it  desires 
its  mission  to  have  any  effect.  Nothing  would  surprise  me  very 
much  on  the  part  of  the  present  Government,  but  I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Sir  Edw'ard  Grey  is  prepared  to  restore  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope,  or  even  to  allow  the  Vatican  to  interfere  in 
the  peace  negotiations.  That,  howe\er,  is  not  impossible,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  English  people,  deprived  as  it  is  of 
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most  of  its  constitutional  liberties,  will  make  its  voice  heard. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  where  we  may  be  led  by  the  doctrine 
of  no  criticism  in  war-time. 

Time  was  when  an  English  Government  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  the  Pope  to  beseech  him  to  take 
the  side  of  England.  What  can  the  opinion  of  the  Pope  about 
the  war  matter  to  us?  If  anything  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  war,  it  is  that  the  moral  authority  of  the  Papacy  (and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  Churches)  is  bankrupt  and  that  national  sentiment 
counts  for  ten  times  more  than  religious  sentiment.  The  Pope 
has  not  even  been  able  to  prevent  Catholics  from  flying  at  one 
another’s  throats  and  saying  Mass  with  the  object  of  inducing 
their  God  to  enable  them  to  kill  as  many  of  their  fellow-Catholics 
as  possible.  The  pro-German  sympathies  of  Catholics  in  neutral 
countries  are  due,  not  to  any  mot  d’ordre  from  the  Papacy,  but 
to  a  natural  and  instinctive  hatred  of  democracy  in  general  and 
of  the  country  of  the  Eevolution  in  particular.  The  only  result  of 
the  action  of  the  English  Government  will  be  to  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  Papacy  and,  perhaps,  enable  it  to  intrigue  more 
effectually  on  behalf  of  Germany  and  Austria.  The  Papacy  is 
comparatively  harmless  so  long  as  it  is  let  alone ;  half  its  power 
is  due  to  the  recognition  of  it  by  civil  Governments,  and  would 
disappear  to-morrow  if  all  the  States  withdrew  their  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Vatican.  There  is  nothing  so  intolerable  to  the 
Vatican  as  to  be  ignored ;  that  is  precisely  the  reason  why  every 
Government  should  ignore  it. 


Robert  Dell. 


BOY  SCOUTS  IN  WAR  TIME. 


How  They  Play  Their  Part  in  the  Crisis. 

When  I  had  the  privilege  of  giving  to  the  readers  of  the  Port- 
nightly  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  some  short  time  ago,  little  did  I  think  that  Sir  Robert 
Baden-Po well’s  wonderful  organisation  would  be  called  upon  so 
early  in  its  career  to  contribute  its  quota  to  King  and  Empire. 
That  it  has  more  than  justified  its  existence  no  one  will 
gainsay.  It  has  earned  more  praise  and  more  encomiums ;  it  has 
received  a  publicity  greater  than  any  amount  of  propaganda 
work  could  ever  convey ;  it  has  achieved  the  summit  of  its  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  its  founder  is,  indeed,  a  proud  man  to-day.  Sir  Robert 
Baden-Powell  believed,  and  time  has  justified  his  belief,  that 
under  his  happy  scheme  of  teaching  boys  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  backwoodsmen — i.e.,  “Scouting” — or,  in  other 
words,  training  them  to  use  their  eyes  and  hands  for  any  emer¬ 
gency,  or  for  ordinary  work-a-day  requirements — the  boys  them¬ 
selves  would  be  greatly  benefited  and  the  nation  as  a  w'hole  would 
in  the  future  reap  the  advantage. 

Let  me  tell  the  story  of  how  the  Boy  Scouts  have  justified  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  them,  and  how  the  Empire  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  this  youthful  army. 

Immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war,  when  our  Army  and 
Navy  chiefs  were  busy  with  mobilisation,  the  Boy  Scout  chief 
also  began  his  task ;  Boy  Scouts,  too,  were  mobilised,  and  they 
instantly  became  an  essential  feature  in  the  machinery  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Ten  minutes  in  or  near  any  Government  department  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  crisis  must  have  convinced  the  most 
obstinate  unbelievers  in  the  movement  that  without  the  Boy  Scouts 
the  War  OfiBce,  the  Admiralty,  Command  headquarters,  etc., 
would  have  run  themselves  to  a  standstill  long  ago. 

Within  a  week  the  Chief  Scout  had  mobilised  the  whole  of  the 
22,000  lads  in  the  metropolis,  and  given  orders  for  a  similar 
embodiment  of  the  scouts  all  over  the  country.  Although  the 
movement  is  totally  devoid  of  militarism  in  any  shape  or  form, 
Sir  Robert  made  it  known  that  there  were  duties  within  the 
sphere  of  almost  every  Government  department  which  Boy  Scouts 
could  undertake.  Accordingly,  Scouts  were  employed  on  the 
following  duties  : — 

Handing  out  notices  to  inhabitants,  and  other  duties  connected  with 
billeting,  commandeering,  warning,  &c. 
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Carr3ing  out  communications  by  means  of  despatch  riders,  signallers, 
wireless,  &c. 

Guarding  and  patrolling  bridges,  culverts,  telegraph  lines,  &c.,  against 
damage  by  individual  spies. 

Collecting  information  as  to  supplies,  transport,  &c.,  available. 

Carrying  out  organised  relief  measures  among  inhabitants. 

Helping  families  of  men  employed  in  defence  duties,  or  sick  or  wounded. 

Establishing  first  aid,  dressing,  or  nursing  stations,  refuges,  dispensaries, 
soup  kitchens,  &c.,  in  their  club  rooms. 

Acting  as  guides,  orderlies,  &c. 

Forwarding  despatches  dropped  by  aircraft. 

Sea  Scouts  w'atching  estuaries  and  ports,  guiding  vessels  in  unbuoyed 
channels,  or  showing  lights  to  friendly  vessels,  &c.,  and  assisting  coastguards. 


This  list,  of  course,  does  not  exhaust  all  the  duties  within  the 
scope  of  the  ubiquitous  Scout ;  it  merely  gave  an  outline  which 
local  Scout  Commissioners  were  asked  to  elaborate  to  suit  the 
local  requirements  after  consultation  with  the  Chief  Constable 
and  other  defence  authorities.  It  was  not  long  after  the  issue  of 
these  suggested  activities  that  the  Scouts  “got  busy,”  and  at  the 
present  moment,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  between  three  and 
four  thousand  scouts  in  London  alone  lending  a  hand  in  every 
channel  of  activity  the  war  has  opened  up.  Morning,  noon,  and 
night,  everywhere,  doing  all  sorts  of  things  and  helping  every¬ 
body  within  their  power.  Sir  Eobert  Baden-Po well’s  brave  little 
chaps  are  to  the  fore.  They  are  making  history,  and  not  only  in 
Britain,  but  in  France  and  Belgium,  aye,  and  in  Germany,  too ! 

I  do  not  assert  that  they  are  doing  men’s  work  in  every  instance ; 
but  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  space  to  place  on  record  the  full 
measure  of  activity  of  the  cheerful  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts’ 
Association. 

Very  few  outside  the  movement  have  any  idea,  I  fear,  of  the 
training  which  a  Boy  Scout  undergoes — a  training  which  has 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  call  made  upon  his  services  at  the 
present  juncture.  A  Boy  Scout  has  no  less  than  fifty- two  different 
subjects  in  which  he  is  coached  to  qualify,  in  order  that  he  may 
secure  the  treasured  badges  of  efficiency.  These  badges  cover  a 
variety  of  subjects,  from  bee-farming  to  surveying  ;  but  I  am  more 
concerned  in  showing  how  the  Scout  training  in  special  subjects 
has  brought  these  lads  so  much  to  the  front  in  the  days  of  the 
national  crisis. 

The  Scout  Cyclist  is  everywhere  to  be  seen  on  Government 
service,  and  before  he  is  allowed  to  wear  the  cyclist  badge  he 
must  sign  a  certificate  that  he  owns  a  bicycle  in  good  working 
order,  which  he  is  willing  to  use  in  the  King’s  service  if  called 
upon  at  any  time  in  case  of  emergency.  He  must  be  able  to  ride 
his  bicycle  satisfactorily  and  repair  punctures,  etc.  He  must  be 
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able  to  read  a  map  and  repeat  correctly  a  verbal  message.  Before 
employing  a  number  of  these  cyclists  the  Acting  Quartermaster- 
General  of  the  Eastern  Command  gave  them  a  “knowledge  of 
London  ”  test  that  might  have  puzzled  the  most  competent  “taxi ” 
driver.  These  lads  came  very  successfully  through  the  test,  and 
are  now  acting  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Eastern  and  other 
Commands. 

Of  inestimable  value  to  troops  drafted  into  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  coast  must  be  the  Scout  “pathfinder.”  Few 
people  who  have  not  studied  the  movement  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  real  hard  work  and  persevering  effort  that  a  lad  has  to  put  in 
before  he  can  obtain  the  coveted  “pathfinder’s”  badge.  To 
secure  it  a  boy  must  pass  a  difficult  examination  in  knowing  every 
lane,  by-path  and  short  cut  for  a  distance  of,  at  least,  two  miles 
in  every  direction  around  the  local  Scouts’  headquarters  in  the 
country,  or  for  one  mile  if  in  a  town,  and  to  have  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  district  within  a  five-mile  radius  of  his  local  head¬ 
quarters,  so  as  to  be  able  to  guide  people  at  any  time  by  day  or 
night.  In  addition,  he  must  know  the  general  direction  of  the 
principal  neighbouring  towns  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles, 
and  be  able  to  give  strangers  clear  directions  how  to  get  to  them. 
Again,  in  the  country,  in  a  two-mile  radius  he  must  know  the 
names  of  the  different  farms,  their  approximate  acreage  and 
stock,  or  in  a  town,  in  a  half-mile  radius  know  the  principal 
livery  stables,  corn  chandlers,  forage  merchants,  bakers  and 
butchers.  Thus,  “Pathfinder  ”  Scouts  must  have  been  of  immense 
service  to  troops  billeting  in  the  country  prior  to  their  embarkation 
for  the  Continent. 

Scout  signallers  are  being  utilised  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
test  a  boy  must  pass  before  he  can  wear  the  “crossed  flags” 
includes  sending  and  receiving  in  semaphore  and  Morse,  by  flag, 
minimum  rate  twenty-four  letters  per  minute  for  Morse,  thirty- 
six  for  semaphore.  He  must  give  and  read  letters  by  sound ; 
make  correct  smoke  and  flame  signals  with  fires ;  show  the 
method  of  signalling  with  the  staff.  I  need  not  continue  this 
line  further  in  order  to  indicate  how  highly  useful  are  the  Boy 
Scouts  undertaking  duty  in  any  of  the  spheres  of  activity 
previously  mentioned. 

Their  utility  in  a  more  civic  role  has  also  been  recognised.  To 
the  staff  of  workers  at  the  War  Office  have  been  added  over  two 
hundred  Boy  Scouts.  Some,  provided  with  bicycles,  are 
messengers — swift,  silent  little  fellows — taking  their  orders  from 
the  sergeants  in  the  main  halls,  and  returning  with  envelopes  of 
the  letters  they  have  delivered  marked  with  the  time  of  delivery. 
Other  Scouts  are  employed  all  over  the  building  as  office  boys, 
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running  about  like  so  many  mice  among  the  big  men.  Nor  are 
all  the  Scouts  very  small  youngsters  either.  At  least  a  dozen  at 
the  War  Office  are  long,  willowy  fellows,  regular  “six-footers,” 
and  looking  still  more  elongated  in  their  familiar  “  shorts  ” 
and  bare  knees.  Every  official,  high  and  low,  is  delighted  with 
the  work  of  these  youngsters,  and  the  authorities  are  paying  each 
of  the  lads  Is.  per  day  as  remuneration. 

The  divisional  officer  of  a  Labour  Exchange  complimented  the 
4th  Aldershot  Troop  for  its  services  during  the  recent  mobilisation. 
The  lads  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  guiding  the  various 
parties  of  men  required  by  the  various  units,  and  were  held 
resjwnsible  for  handing  them  over  at  the  proper  barracks  or 
depots  wherever  required,  bringing  back  receipts,  showing  that 
the  men  had  arrived  safely  at  their  allotted  station. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  recall  the  fact  that,  in  view 
of  the  public  services  wdiich  have  been  (and  are  being)  rendered 
by  the  Boy  Scouts’  Association,  the  Parliamentary  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  War  should  have  given  the  Association 
authority  to  announce  that  the  regulation  uniform  of  the  Baden- 
Powell  Boy  Scout  is  recognised  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  as 
the  uniform  of  a  public  service  non-military  body.  Obviously, 
this  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  has  caused 
immense  satisfaction  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  this  miniature 
army,  but  some  criticism  is  voiced  in  certain  quarters.  The 
movement,  it  is  stated,  has  always  been  supported  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  is  non-military,  and  the  present  association  of  the 
Scouts  with  the  naval  and  military  services  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  some  confusion  of  thought  in  the  matter.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  announcement  of  “recognition,”  however,  should  set  at  rest 
all  but  the  most  squeamish  minds.  “The  uniform,”  it  states,  “is 
recognised  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  as  the  uniform  of  a 
public  seiwice  non-military  body” 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  this  official  emphasis  that 
the  service  required  of  the  Scouts  is  public  service  and  not  military 
duty.  There  are  a  hundred  and  one  ways  in  which  such  a 
splendidly-trained  body  of  lads  can  assist  the  Government  in  such 
times  as  the  present  with  no  more  formidable  weapon  than  the 
Scout  pole !  The  desirability  of  recognition  of  the  uniform  is  as 
obvious  as  the  need  for  the  recognition  of  the  postman,  who  is 
not  usually  regarded  as  a  fighting  unit. 

Coupled  with  this  mark  of  approval  came  that  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  has  always  been  a  very  strong  admirer  and  sup¬ 
porter  of  Sir  Eobert  Baden-Powell’s  organisation.  (Paren¬ 
thetically,  I  might  add  that  on  the  War  Secretary’s  suggestion. 
General  Noghi — the  famous  Japanese  soldier — gladly  consented 
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to  inspect  a  troop  of  Scouts  (“Lord  Kitchener’s  Own”)  one 
Saturday  morning  before  8  a.m.  in  Hyde  Park.) 

The  Chief  Scout  records  this  interesting  conversation : — 
“Lord  Kitchener  said  to  me  the  other  day,  ‘What  a  splendid 
thing  this  war  is  for  you.’  I  protested  that  I  did  not  see  it, 
since  I  am  on  the  retired  list,  and  therefore  not  in  it.  But  he 
quickly  corrected  me.  ‘  I  don’t  mean  for  you  personally,’  he 
said ;  ‘  I  mean  for  the  Scouts.’  He  then  went  on  to  give  the  most 
encouraging  comment  on  their  work,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
value  of  the  assistance  of  the  boys  who  were  whole-hearted  in 
their  work  and  could  be  trusted  to  carry  it  out  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  ‘  The  Scouts  were  a  great  asset  to  the  nation,’  said  Lord 
Kitchener.” 

Sentiment  like  that  coming  from  such  an  authority  carries  with 
it  unassailable  conviction.  But,  of  course,  nowadays  everybody 
knows  it,  only  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  reiterate  even  the 
merest  commonplace.  I  do  not  wonder  that  almost  every  healthy 
boy  in  the  land  wants  to  come  out  now  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Scouts.  But  Boy  Scouts  cannot  be  made  in  a  day,  and  those  who 
are  of  the  greatest  value  now  are  those  who  have  served  during 
past  years,  when  the  “Bare-knees”  were  not  quite  so  popular. 

The  possession  of  knowledge  makes  a  gifted  boy,  and  adds 
power  to  his  mental  equipment ;  that  seems  a  worn-out  thought, 
I  know,  but  I  venture  to  offer  it,  because  the  boy  who  can  send  a 
message  by  day  or  night  over  a  wide  tract  of  country,  who  can 
do  wonders  with  ropes  and  cords,  who  can  bandage  a  wound  and 
set  a  limb,  who  can  find  his  way  by  the  stars  in  an  unfamiliar 
;  district,  and  who  can  do  a  hundred  other  things  of  like  nature,  is 

not  made  in  a  night  or  two. 

The  fact  that  he  is  handy  also  foretells  that  he  can  add  to  his 
stock  a  working  knowledge  of  strange  crafts  with  a  brief  pre¬ 
liminary  canter.  With  all  his  numerous  little  attributes,  to 
which  he  is  for  ever  adding,  he  rarely  becomes  insufferable  and 
never  becomes  churlish,  as  clever  chaps  sometimes  do.  It  does 
ii  not  arouse  much  wonder,  then,  that  one  of  our  greatest  soldiers 

has  time  and  inclination  to  call  the  organisation  “a  national 
asset.” 

There  is  no  tendency  to  smile  in  these  times  at  the  sturdy  self- 
confidence  and  quiet  self-possession  of  the  smallest  of  Boy  Scouts. 
They  have  been  tried  and  proved,  and  have  very  rarely  been 
known  to  fail  in  the  tasks  allotted  to  them,  however  onerous  and 
responsible.  They  are  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  and 
since  the  war  began  they  have  released  many  men  from  their 
ordinary  tasks  who  were  needed  to  serve  their  country.  It  may 
be  said  that  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain  is 
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patrolled  by  Boy  Scouts,  thus  coastguardsmen,  who,  as  naval 
reservists,  were  wanted  for  sea  service,  have  been  available. 
The  lads  act  as  orderlies  and  camp  assistants  to  our  soldiers  and 
territorials,  and  officers  are  eager  to  testify  to  their  alertness  and 
smartness  in  doing  whatever  is  required  of  them.  As  for  the 
coastal  patrol  duty  done  by  Sea  Scouts,  that  is  of  inestimable 
value,  and  old  sailors  and  others  who  are  brought  into  contact 
with  them  are  unanimous  in  their  praise ;  and  the  general  answer 
when  one  asks  an  old  coastguardsman  who  has  Scouts  as  his 
auxiliaries  how  they  are  getting  on  is  :  “I  don’t  know  what  we 
should  do  without  them  !  ” 

Sir  Eobert  personally  visited  the  coast  to  see  how  the  “sea” 
patrols  were  carrying  out  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  he 
reports  that  everything  he  saw  gave  him  the  utmost  pleasure. 
The  Admiralty  were  so  highly  delighted  with  the  help  of  these 
lads,  and  their  great  assistance  to  the  coastguards,  that  they  asked 
for  a  further  supply,  so  that  now  there  are  1,800  at  work.  An 
astonishing  mark  of  approval,  surely !  Each  coastguard  station 
has  a  patrol  of  either  six  or  eight  Scouts  working  under  the  orders 
of  the  petty  officer  in  charge.  Two  boys  are  generally  on  duty 
while  the  others  are  resting,  or  cooking,  or  cleaning  up.  Their 
business  is  to  keep  watch  and  to  patrol  the  shore  to  see  that  no 
suspicious  people  are  about  looking  for  landing  places,  taking 
photos,  or  preparing  signals  in  order  to  help  an  enemy  desirous 
of  landing.  Also  they  have  to  look  out  for  any  strange  boats  or 
vessels  coming  to  the  coast,  at  night  time  especially,  to  act  as 
scouts  for  landing  parties. 

Inland,  away  from  the  coast,  all  the  main  telegraph  lines  are 
guarded  by  Boy  Scouts.  These  are  camped  in  patrols  about  every 
two  miles  along  the  roads,  and  each  patrol  sends  out  a  pair  of 
Scouts  every  hour  to  see  that  no  one  tampers  with  the  wdres.  In 
one  instance  their  watchfulness  was  rewarded  with  the  arrest 
of  three  spies. 

The  Chief  Scout  rightly  terms  his  youthful  “warriors”  as  the 
Men  of  the  Second  Line,  and  I  cannot  better  his  own  word- 
picture  of  the  work  of  his  Sea  Scouts  : — 

“Our  Fleet  is  doing  its  wonderful  work  unheard,  unseen, 
away  over  the  horizon  there.  This  watchful  waiting  in  the 
murk  of  the  cold  North  Sea  is  unobserved  except  when 
brought  to  light  by  gallant  dashes  or  sudden  disasters.  But 
where  should  we  be  without  it? 

“Far  back  behind  it  stands  its  second  line,  in  these  youthful 
watchers,  earnest  and  untiring,  rising  like  men  to  the 
responsibilities  placed  upon  them;  very  small,  indeed,  un¬ 
heard,  unseen,  but  still  this  little  line  is  watching  every  part 
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of  our  East  coast  by  day  and  by  night — and  most  especially 
in  the  raw  cold  fog ;  each  boy  ready  to  do  his  best.  And  the 
verdict  of  the  professional  old  sailors  who  might  well  be 
laughing  at  these  ‘  youngsters  trying  to  ape  the  men  ’  is 
summed  up  in  the  phrase,  ‘  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  do 
without  them — and  that’s  a  fact.’  ” 

And  now  I  will  digress  for  a  moment  from  my  story  to  make 
an  appeal.  These  boys  must  be  kept  at  their  posts  through  the 
winter.  During  the  winter  days  of  fog  and  fading  light  the 
closest  watch  must  be  kept  uninterruptedly.  The  least  that 
can  be  done  for  the  lads  is  to  clothe  them  warmly.  The  boys, 
many  of  them,  are  not  well-to-do ;  and  boys’  clothes  have  a  knack 
of  wearing  out.  I  am  sure  the  devotion  of  the  wearers  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  cause  will  not  wear  out,  nor  will  their  fervour 
become  chilled  by  the  winds  that  sweep  eastwards  from  the  North 
Sea ;  but  it  is  only  fair  that  their  young  blood  should  be  kept 
somewhere  near  blood-heat  if  it  can  be  managed.  How?  By 
providing  them  with  good,  serviceable  w^arm  greatcoats ;  knitted 
things  are  not  so  useful  as  greatcoats.  Fifteen  shillings  is 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  Scout  with  an  adequate  kit,  and  if  any 
kindly-disposed  reader  would  like  to  provide  this  needy  article  he 
might  communicate  direct  with  the  Scouts’  Headquarters  at  116 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Naturally,  the  war  and  the  duties  the  Scouts  have  been  called 
upon  to  perform  in  connection  wdth  it  have  given  a  great  fillip  to 
the  movement,  and  large  numbers  of  boys,  fired  by  the  example 
of  their  fellows,  have  shown  great  eagerness  to  join  Scout  troops. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  scarcity  of  Scoutmasters,  which  is  more 
pronounced  than  ever  now  that  so  many  have  enlisted  or  joined 
the  Territorials.  It  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  many  men  who, 
in  consequence  of  their  years,  defective  sight,  or  some  slight 
physical  deficiency,  have  been  prevented  from  fulfilling  their 
dearest  wish  of  joining  Kitchener’s  Army,  tha^  they  still  have  a 
first-class  opportunity  of  serving  the  country  by  offering  them¬ 
selves  as  Scoutmasters.  A  Scoutmaster  can  be  of  any  age  from 
eighteen  to  fifty,  and  there  should  be  thousands  willing,  as  well 
as  able,  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  They  will  then  be  entitled  to 
wear  a  uniform,  and  to  learn  and  impart  the  disciplinary  duties 
and  drill  which  are  a  part  of  the  training  of  Scouts.  The  boys 
cannot  do  without  leaders. 

The  Chief  Scout  is  also  desirous  of  securing  for  his  boys  a 
sufficiency  of  training  whereby  they  may  be  of  even  greater  service 
to  the  country  than  they  are  at  present.  At  some  subsequent 
period — who  knows? — it  may  be  found  expedient  to  reduce 
the  height  standard,  permitting  younger  men  of  smaller  size  to 
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be  recruited.  In  view  of  this  possibility  Sir  Eobert  suggests  the 
immediate  formation  of  “Bantam  Battalions,”  so  that  the  moment 
the  door  is  opened  “  we  can  step  in  with  a  corps  all  ready  trained 
for  service.”  The  way  to  do  this,  says  the  Chief  Scout,  is  for 
every  Scout  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  to  send  in  his  name 
to  his  Scoutmaster  as  willing  to  serve,  if  called  upon.  The  candi¬ 
dates  could  then  be  grouped  in  patrols  for  self-training,  and 
commence  at  once  to  perfect  themselves  in  rifle  shooting,  judging 
distance,  signalling,  pioneering,  entrenching,  drill  in  accordance 
with  the  Army  book.  Infantry  Training,  scouting,  first-aid,  and 
field  cooking^. 

Much  of  this  work  can  he  done  in  the  evenings  locally  at  Troop 
headquarters.  The  Patrol-Leader  should  he  appointed  only  on 
probation  at  first,  in  order  to  get  the  best  men  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Commissioners  and  Associations  should  obtain  the  help 
of  local  rifle  clubs,  and  of  instructors  among  old  sportsmen,  game- 
keepers,  etc.,  to  improve  their  rifle-shooting.  The  Chief  Scout 
has  already  received  a  hig  response  to  this  suggestion,  and  the 
formation  of  “Bantam  Battalions”  is  in  progress  all  over  the 
country.  When  the  organisation  is  complete  it  is  proposed  to 
create  a  section  of  cyclists  amongst  those  who  own  bicycles ;  and 
also  a  signalling  corps,  containing  despatch  riders,  trained 
orderlies,  and  signallers.  These  will  all  be  of  special  value  if  they 
have  properly  trained  themselves  beforehand. 

For  the  orderly  corps,  each  patrol  is  a  self-contained  unit, 
carrying  its  own  camp  kit  and  cooking  equipment  with  it,  each 
man  having  his  own  machine,  lamp,  and  repairing  outfit,  and 
trained  to  orderly  duties ;  that  is,  carrying  messages  in  his  head 
and  being  able  to  repeat  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  run ;  and  being 
able  to  find  his  way  about  by  map  in  a  strange  country,  whether 
by  day  or  night ;  and  being  able  to  signal  both  Morse  and  sema¬ 
phore,  and  to  understand  despatch  riding,  tracking,  and  con¬ 
cealing  himself. 

Recently  we  heard  of  German  Boy  Scouts  being  employed  to 
the  number  of  ten  to  each  battalion  as  cyclist  orderlies,  mes¬ 
sengers,  etc.,  and  also  of  boys  of  sixteen  being  enlisted  for  the 
German  Army,  and  now  we  hear  from  Russia  that  as  boys 
are  not  yet  required  for  their  Army,  they  are  going  off 
and  smuggling  themselves  to  the  Front.  The  police  stations 
at  Petrograd  are  busy  trying  to  trace  boys  every  day,  who  have 
run  away  from  home  to  get  to  the  war.  Of  course,  these  boys 
will  be  no  use  when  they  get  there,  and  having  had  no  training  in 
shooting,  camping,  drilling,  nor  in  looking  after  themselves,  will 
only  be  sent  back. 

This  new  scheme  may  be  fraught  with  untold  advantages  in 
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the  event  of  great  emergency.  Eminent  military  authorities 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  possibility  if  the  war  on  the  Continent 
does  not  soon  show  tangible  results  that  Germany  may  yet 
stake  her  “all”  on  a  blow  at  Great  Britain.  The  military  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  writes  :  — 

“We  must  expect  to  be  attacked  at  home,  and  must  not  rest  under  any 
comfortable  delusion  that  we  shall  not  be  assailed.” 

With  our  Kegular  Army  abroad,  and  reinforcements  constantly 
needed  to  maintain  it,  any  man  that  can  be  trained  for  the 
defence  of  the  Homeland  will  be  of  value.  A  boy  of  sixteen, 
trained  to  discipline  and  marksmanship,  will  then  be  worth  a 
dozen  men  trained  to  nothing  in  particular.  If  the  Scouts  can 
supply  a  few  thousand  such  lads  on  a  sudden  emergency,  they 
might  prove  invaluable  to  their  country  at  a  critical  time. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
are  confined  solely  to  England  because  it  so  happens  that  the 
founder  of  the  movement  is  in  this  country.  In  France  the 
Boy  Scouts  are  playing  a  noble  part  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  are  doing  all  that  boys  may  do  to  assist  the  authorities. 
Every  hospital  in  Paris  (which  I  recently  visited  under  the 
guidance  of  an  eminent  surgeon)  seems  to  have  its  quota  of  Boy 
Scout  helpers.  They  are  all  doing  admirable  work ;  they  fetch 
and  carry  with  remarkable  alacrity,  answer  inquiries  promptly  and 
intelligently,  and  generally  carry  out  the  tenets  of  their  creed. 
The  other  day  I  heard  of  how  one  of  them  has  contributed  matter 
for  the  historian’s  pen.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  eight,  hailing 
from  Morlaix  and  aged  fifteen.  Four  of  his  brothers  joined  the 
Colours  on  mobilisation,  but  Lucien  was  left  behind  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  youthfulness.  He  was  attached,  however,  for  duty 
to  a  temporary  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  zealously 
carried  out  every  mission  entrusted  to  him ;  but  the  desire  to  see 
and  take  part  in  the  fighting  consumed  him.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  parents’  permission  to  serve  in  a  hospital  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  Provided  with  this  he  got  himself  attached 
to  a  line  regiment.  Without  notifying  his  family,  he  left  home  in 
September,  pleading  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  spend  that 
night  at  the  hospital.  Since  then  he  has  not  returned.  And  for 
the  best  of  reasons.  On  the  morning  after  he  left  home  he  went 
off  to  the  Front,  shouldering  his  musket  with  the  best  of  his 
comrades  in  the  fighting  in  the  Argonne. 

Only  now  do  his  family  know  of  his  doings.  In  a  remarkable 
letter  to  his  parents  the  lad  explains  the  reason  of  his  absence, 
proudly  narrates  how  he  surprised  a  couple  of  Germans  secreted 
behind  a  tree  and  shot  them  point-blank,  and  casually  mentions 
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that  he  has  been  wounded  by  a  shell  and  is  now  “resting.”  “It 
was  nothing,”  he  says,  adding,  “I  have  a  pair  of  German  field- 
glasses  and  a  German  sword-bayonet.” 

German  Boy  Scouts,  too,  are  very  much  to  the  fore  in  the 
operations.  They  were  utilised  by  the  Army  of  Occupation  since 
it  entered  Brussels,  and  I  also  hear  that  they  have,  been  very 
active  in  the  field.  Of  course,  the  German  Scouts  have  always 
been  trained  more  particularly  as  soldiers,  but  none  the  less,  .they 
have  carried  out  the  Scout  Law.  They  wear  practically  the  same 
uniform  as  the  British  and  Belgian  Boy  Scouts,  but  their  distinc¬ 
tive  badge  (worn  on  the  arm)  is  circular  in  design,  with  the 
centre  divided  into  three  segments  of  black,  white  and  red, 
surrounded  by  three  circles,  the  outer  one  being  black. 

They  are  used  as  couriers  to  carry  despatches  betw’een  various 
headquarters,  sometimes  riding  bicycles  or  motor-cycles,  but 
oftener  carried  in  military  motor-cars.  They  are  equipped  with 
field-glasses  and  memorandum-books.  Only  one  Boy  Scout  seen 
by  my  informant  w^as  armed,  and  he  carried  a  magazine  pistol  in 
his  belt.  Frequently  a  Boy  Scout  is  taken  with  an  officer  when 
the  latter  leaves  Brussels  on  an  important  mission,  and  they  are 
seen  riding  through  the  territory  occupied  by  the  German  troops, 
side  by  side. 

In  Belgium  the  Boy  Scouts  gave  a  splendid  account  of  them¬ 
selves  up  till  the  last.  From  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
asked  to  supply  about  twenty  messengers  for  the  military  stores 
they  have  been  despatch-bearers,  orderlies,  and,  above  all,  the 
general  attendants  and  organisers  of  the  horde  of  refugees  which 
fled  into  Ghent  after  the  flight  from  Louvain.  These  had 
numbered  25,000  up  to  the  time  the  Scouts  w’ere  disbanded.  In 
this  respect  the  Scouts  ranked  with  the  Civic  Guard,  and  it  was 
arranged  for  them  to  disband  at  the  same  time,  when  the 
Germans  were  four  miles  from  Ghent.  They  then  came  to 
London,  and  immediately  offered  their  services  for  duty  in 
England.  Ten  of  these  Scouts  are  now  in  residence  in  the  West 
of  England,  provided  for  them  by  the  Taunton  and  West  Somerset 
Boy  Scouts,  w'ho  took  and  furnished  a  large  house  in  the  town  for 
their  Belgian  comrades.  A  visit  to  the  Belgian  Scouts’  Home 
elicited  some  interesting  stories  of  gallant  service  and  thrilling 
adventure.  Nearly  all  these  lads  are  able  to  speak  English 
through  contact  with  the  British  troops  during  the  war.  They 
related  that  all  Scouts  over  sixteen  were  armed  and  attached  to 
various  branches  of  the  Belgian  forces  when  Germany  began  to 
invade  their  country.  Some  were  engaged  as  despatch-carriers, 
for  which  purpose  they  had  used  bicycles,  motor-cycles,  horses, 
and  motor-cars;  one  lad,  named  Henri  Willems,  being  an  experi- 
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enced  motorist.  Five  of  the  party  were  Belgian  lied  Cross 
workers,  helped  to  bring  in  the  wounded  from  the  trenches, 
and  assisted  the  doctors  in  the  field  hospitals.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  the  Antwerp  Scouts  did  much  risky  and 
exciting  work  in  tracking  down  and  arresting  German  spies. 
One  lad  spoke  with  pride  of  the  fact  that  his  troop  succeeded 
in  capturing  half  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  within  their  gates.  Upon 
the  fall  of  Antwerp  the  Scouts  escai^ed  at  one  end  of  the  city 
while  the  German  troops  were  entering  at  the  other.  With  great 
difficulty  they  reached  Ostend,  where  they  took  up  duty  under  the 
Belgian  Ministers  of  War  and  the  Interior,  but  when  their 
Government  left  for  Havre  they  were  told  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  go  into  France.  Eventually  they  were  dispatched 
to  England  with  wounded  soldiers  in  their  care,  and  on  reaching 
this  country  they  were  informed  that  they  must  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  refugees. 

The  most  noteworthy  achievements  were  those  accomplished  by 
Henri  Willems,  who  drove  his  own  motor-car  as  a  despatch- 
carrier  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  war  started.  He 
was  able  to  point  with  pride  to  photographs  which  recently 
appeared  ih  the  English  illustrated  daily  papers  showing  him 
driving  about  Belgian  staff  officers,  and  with  Mr.  J.  Singleton, 
an  Englishman,  who  was  chief  of  the  scouting  service  for  the 
fortifications  of  Antwerp. 

In  one  photograph  he  was  the  lad  with  the  lance  which  he  had 
captured  from  a  Uhlan  in  a  very  daring  exploit.  He  said  he 
obtained  the  lance  when  driving  one  day  towards  Tirlemont.  On 
the  road  he  came  upon  three  horses,  which  he  found  to  be  the 
mounts  of  German  Uhlans.  He  unsaddled  one,  and  brought  the 
saddle  and  lance  back  to  his  car.  He  was  chased  by  the  Uhlans, 
and  shots  rained  around  him.  Eeturning  the  fire,  he  killed  one 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  others  thereupon  abandoned  the  chase. 
He  came  into  contact  with  three  English  war  correspondents,  and 
one  day  took  them  for  a  tour  in  his  car.  Early  in  October  he 
received  a  letter  from  London  asking  him  to  act  as  a  special 
photographic  correspondent  for  Antwerp  and  the  whole  of 
Belgium,  having  been  recommended  by  one  of  the  English  corre¬ 
spondents  who  was  obliged  to  return  home. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  how  much  easier  will  be  the  problems 
of  a  generation  whose  manhood  will  have  been  trained  in  the 
discipline  and  ideals  of  the  movement.  It  seems  to  me  that 
before  this  terrible  war  is  ended  there  will  be  calls  upon  personal 
service  beyond  what  some  of  us  imagine.  In  the  splendid 
behaviour  and  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  Boy  Scouts  it  is  easy  to 
find  the  seriousness  of  purpose  with  which  these  youthful  helpers 
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can  view  the  graver  affairs  of  life.  Already  many  of  them  have 
rendered  valuable  assistance,  and  before  the  war  is  over  we  shall 
have  cause  to  admire  the  practical  resourcefulness  and  energy  of 
the  boys  in  many  ways  that  do  not  involVe  their  going  into 
personal  danger. 

That  the  Scout  movement  has  won  its  spurs  no  one  will  deny. 
The  misguided  folk  who  were  apt  to  snigger  at  this  youthful  army 
have  doubtless  already  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves. 
Those  who  scoffed  at  the  movement  as  being  one  for  keeping 
youngsters  pottering  about  country  lanes  on  Saturday  afternoons 
have  also,  I  hope,  revised  their  opinions.  In  Lord  Kitchener’s 
well-placed  praise  these  Scouts  are  a  national  asset — a  backbone 
of  quality  and  strength,  offering  for  our  beloved  Empire  a  future 
greater  than  our  glorious  past. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that  not  only  are  the  Scouts  demonstrating 
their  practical  utility  in  the  sphere  of  usefulness  at  home ;  there 
is  not  a  trench,  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  has  not  held  amongst  its 
occupants  a  former  Scout  or  Scoutmaster.  Many  of  them  have 
already  laid  down  their  lives  for  King  and  Country,  and  when  the 
Scouts’  Foil  of  Honour  is  eventually  made  known  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  an  enormous  percentage  of  those  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  Truth  and  Honour. 

W.  Cecil  Price. 
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The  tremendous  conflict  in  which  we  and  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  are  unhappily  engaged  has  now  been  in  progress  six 
months,  and  the  one  clear  fact  that  has  emerged  is  that  before 
the  war  ends,  this  country  will  have  to  create  and  equip  a  much 
larger  force  for  service  abroad  than  was  originally  expected.  The 
Expeditionary  Army  that  first  took  the  field,  and  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  that  have  been  sent  out  to  it  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
from  India  and  our  Colonies,  have  rendered  splendid  service  by 
helping  the  French  and  Belgian  troops  to  protect  Paris  and  the 
Northern  coast  of  France  from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  losses 
of  the  Allies,  however,  have  been  very  heavy  in  this  Western 
theatre  of  the  war,  and  their  limited  numbers  have  only  enabled 
them  to  hold  the  German  invaders  in  check,  and  have  not  sufficed 
to  throw  them  back  beyond  the  Ehine  and  into  German  territory. 

Lord  Kitchener,  in  his  recent  speeches,  and  Sir  John  French 
in  his  despatches,  have  emphasised  the  need  for  “more  men,  and 
still  more  men.”  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Official  “Eye-witness”  at  the  Front,  in  fact,  proves  that  it  is 
only  by  raising  our  Army  in  the  field  to  the  Continental  standard 
of  numbers  that  a  decisive  and  successful  issue  can  be  attained  : — 

“The  war  is  going  to  be  one  of  exhaustion;  and  after  the  regular  armies 
of  the  belligerents  have  done  their  work,  it  will  be  upon  the  measures 
taken  to  prepare  and  utilise  the  raw  material  of  the  manhood  of  the 
countries  concerned  that  final  success  will  depend.  This  implies  trained 
men — hundreds  of  thousands  of  trained  and  discijjlined  men.’’ — The  T/wifs, 
November  27th. 

That  this  opinion  is  now  generally  held,  even  by  those  who  in 
the  past  have  deprecated  any  military  preparations,  and  have 
trusted  entirely  to  our  supremacy  at  sea,  is  proved  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  leading  article  in  one  of  the  chief  Ijondon 
organs  of  Liberal  and  advanced  opinions  : — 

“To  all  who  follow  events  with  care,  it  is  j)lain  that  the  military  effort 
we  in  this  country  must  make  to  guarantee  victory  is  greater  than  was  anti¬ 
cipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Germans  are  putting  into  the 
field  immense  numbers  of  men,  and  the  best  judges  are  convinced  that 
victory  will  depend  upon  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  reserves.’’ — The 
Daily  News,  November  5th. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  in  this  country  who  deny  that  there 
is  a  recruiting  “problem,”  or  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in 
raising  all  the  men  that  may  be  required  to  prosecute  the  war  to 
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a  victorious  end.  According  to  these  optimists,  of  whom  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  are  the  most  vociferous,  the 
military  authorities  are  getting  the  men  quite  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  deal  with  them.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  equipment 
of  many  of  the  units  already  raised  is  still  incomplete  as  proof 
that  no  more  men  are  required  at  present,  and  they  believe  (quite 
honestly,  no  doubt)  that  the  men  will  present  themselves  volun¬ 
tarily,  as  and  when  required.  Lord  Kitchener,  they  think,  has 
only  to  ask  and  the  men  will  press  forward  in  thousands  in  answer 
to  his  call. 

The  manifesto  issued  by  the  Parliamentary  Eecruiting 
Committee  to  all  householders  proves,  not  only  that  these 
optimists  are  wrong,  but  that  the  military  authorities  have  been 
forced  to  admit  the  failure  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  recruiting, 
and  to  accept  methods  that  have  never  been  tried  before  in 
connection  with  our  voluntary  Army.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  we  are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  relies  entirely  on  the 
voluntary  principle  of  enlistment,  and  that  we  are  now  attempting 
to  raise  an  Army  of  two  millions  of  men  in  this  way,  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  is  a}>parent.  How  to  obtain,  without  sacrificing  the 
voluntary  principle,  the  second  million  of  men  in  reasonable  time, 
is  the  difficulty  that  now’  confronts  us. 

IT.— The  Eecruiting  Problem  Stated  in  its  Simplest  Terms. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  last  Census 
was  45,297,114.  Of  this  total,  22,017,000  were  males;  and 
5,408,000  w’ere  males  of  serviceable  age  for  military  purposes, 
i.e.,  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Allowing  for 
those  physically  and  mentally  defective,  the  maximum  number  of 
men  in  this  country  fit  for  military  duty  is  probably  be¬ 
tween  four  and  four  and  a  half  millions.  If  we  extend 
the  age  limits  to  seventeen  and  forty-five,  another  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  w’ould  be  obtained,  so  that  an  Army  of  tw’o 
millions  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  what  this  country  could  raise 
if  the  Continental  system  of  conscription  w’ere  adopted.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  the  1911  Census  Eeturns,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  quite  reliable ;  the  only  source  of  error  being  the 
natural  increase  of  population  since  1911,  which  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  rather  over  one  million  persons.  Our  resources  in  men 
are,  therefore,  far  higher  than  most  people  have  realised.  From 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Asquith  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
November  9th,  and  by  Lord  Kitchener  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
November  26th,  we  may  assume  that  rather  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  million  of  men  have  joined  his  Majesty’s  land  forces  since 
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the  commencement  of  August,  and  that  the  majority  of  these  are 
now  in  course  of  training  at  the  various  camps  and  other  training 
centres  throughout  the  country.  There  remains,  therefore,  a 
population  of  twenty-one  million  males,  comprising  between  six 
and  seven  millions  of  men  of  suitable  age  for  military  service  who 
have  not  yet  answered  the  call  to  arms.  It  is  from  this  body  (or 
reserve)  that  the  new  Army  of  one  million  men  must  be  raised, 
and  that  the  gaps  and  losses  caused  by  wastage  of  the  forces  now 
in  the  field,  or  in  training,  must  be  filled  up.  Assuming  that 
every  town,  city,  and  district  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  to  have 
taken  its  fair  share  in  providing  the  first  portion  of  the  new 
Army,  one  million  men  would  have  been  provided  by  taking  one 
man  out  of  every  twenty-two  of  the  male  population,  or  one 
man  out  of  every  forty-five  members  of  the  total  population.  Since 
one  million  men  have  already  volunteered  for  active  service,  the 
problem  before  the  Government  and  military  authorities  is,  there¬ 
fore,  how  to  induce  the  required  five  per  cent,  of  the  male  popula¬ 
tion  that  remains  to  join  the  colours,  and  to  undergo  the  training 
necessary  to  render  them  useful  members  of  the  Army  and 
defenders  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  problem  becomes  more  clear  if  we  consider  in  detail  the 
present  distribution  of  population,  and  calculate  the  relative  quota 
of  men  that  would  have  been  provided  by  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  and  by  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts  of  each  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  basis  of  one  man 
from  every  twenty -two  of  the  male  population. 

The  calculation  gives  the  following  results  : — 

Table  I. — Quota  of  Men  Required  from  Each  Division  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  an  Army  of  One  Milijon  Men. 


Cities  and 

Smaller  Towns 

Division. 

County 

and  Rural 

Totals. 

Boroughs. 

Districts. 

England  . 

.  331,400 

420,000 

751,400 

Scotland  . 

.  79,200 

25,900 

105,100 

Ireland 

.  30,500 

66,400 

96,900 

Wales 

.  8,200 

36,300 

44,500 

Totals  449,300 

548,600 

997,900 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  England  ought  to  have  provided 
three-fourths  of  the  new  Army  and  Scotland  one-tenth,  the 
balance  being  provided  by  Ireland  and  Wales  in  the  proportions  of 
one-tenth  and  one-twentieth  respectively.  Comparing  the  quota 
of  men  to  be  obtained  from  the  cities  and  larger  towns  with  that 
from  the  country  districts,  we  see  that  rather  more  than  one-half 
of  the  new  Army  ought  to  have  been  raised  from  the  latter — the 
totals  being  449,000  and  548,000  respectively. 
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Although  no  figures  have  been  published  by  the  War  Office  or 
by  the  County  Territorial  Associations  for  the  results  of  the  past 
six  months’  recruiting,  it  is  certain  that  the  larger  half  of  the 
one  million  men  already  raised  have  come  from  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  and  that  the  country  districts  have  not  supplied 
their  fair  quota  of  men.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  the  city 
and  town  populations  of  the  United  Kingdom  can,  or  will  con¬ 
tinue,  to  yield  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  recruits  for  the 
second  million  of  men  now  called  for,  and  the  appeal  which  is 
being  made  must,  therefore,  be  directed  specially  to  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  smaller  towns  and  ruraL  districts.  The  figures  given 
in  Table  II.  are  drawn  from  the  last  Census  Returns,  and  they 
prove  that  more  than  one-half  of  our  population  is  still  resident 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of 
London  and  the  other  large  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Table  IT. — The  Distribution  of  Population  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
THE  1911  Census. 


Cities  and 

Smaller  Towns 

Division. 

County 

and  Rural 

Totals. 

Boroughs. 

Districts. 

England 

15,014,745 

19,031,545 

34,046,290 

Scotland 

3,591,276 

1,169,628 

4,760,904 

Ireland 

1,384,929 

3,005,290 

4,390,219 

Wales 

377,912 

1,647,290 

2,025,202 

Totals 

20,368,862 

24,853,753 

45,222,615 

It  is  in  these  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  that  certain  of 
the  hindrances  to  recruiting  operate  with  greater  force  than  in 
the  more  densely  populated  areas.  These  hindrances  will  now 
be  discussed  at  some  length. 

III. — Hindrances  to  Recruiting, 

One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  recruiting  in 
many  towns  and  districts  of  the  country  has  been  the  ignorance 
which  still  exists,  concerning  the  progress  of  the  war  and  the  need 
for  more  men.  Without  endorsing  all  the  criticisms  and  objections 
levelled  by  obviously  interested  parties  against  the  strictness  of 
the  censorship,  and  the  ban  on  the  presence  of  special  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  Front,  the  writer  agrees  that  the  lack  of  up-to- 
date  news  from  the  fighting-line  has  told  against  recruiting. 
Since  the  end  of  September,  and  the  retreat  of  the  German 
Armies  from  the  Marne,  recruiting  has  proceeded  slowly,  because 
too  many  people  in  this  country  have  believed  that  the  issue  of 
the  war  was  beyond  doubt,  and  have  failed  to  realise  that  the 
success  of  the  Allies  depended  in  any  way  upon  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  response  to  the  call  to  arms. 
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The  use  of  Sir  John  French’s  despatch,  describing  the  fighting 
on  the  Yser  in  October  and  November,  as  a  recruiting  leaflet, 
would  have  helped  to  dispel  this  idea  of  an  easy  success,  and 
would  have  brought  home  to  the  people  here,  the  desperate  nature 
of  the  fighting  in  this  Western  area  of  the  war.  But  this  despatch 
for  military  reasons  was  not  published  until  some  weeks  after  the 
events  recorded  in  it  had  occurred,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
many  of  those  to  whom  it  would  have  formed  a  powerful  appeal, 
never  saw  or  read  it.  The  reports  of  “Eye-witness,”  also,  would 
form  useful  recruiting  literature  if  printed  and  circulated  free. 
This  hindrance  to  recruiting  is,  however,  in  slow  course  of 
removal.  The  despatches  of  Sir  John  French  are  still 
withheld,  but  the  reports  of  an  “Eye-witness”  at  the  Front, 
are  now  being  published  with  greater  regularity  than  at 
first,  and  with  less  loss  of  time.  A  few  correspondents 
are  also  being  allowed  to  visit  the  fighting-lines  of  the 
French  and  British  Armies.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if 
all  recruiting  officers  would  obtain  reprints  in  hold  type  of  selected 
passages  from  these  reports,  for  use  as  additions  to  the  excellent 
and  effective  poster  “Will  they  never  come?”  since  only  in  this 
w'ay  can  the  need  for  “more  men,  and  yet  more  men,”  be  brought 
home  to  the  classes,  from  whom  the  larger  number  of  recruits  are 
to  be  drawn. 

A  second  hindrance  to  more  rapid  recruiting  during  the  last 
three  months,  has  been  the  unnecessary  discomforts  and  hardships 
that  have  been  experienced  by  many  who  enlisted  in  August  and 
September  last.  The  preparation  of  adequate  sleeping  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  winter  months  for  many  battalions  of  the  new 
Army  was  left  too  late,  and  the  stormy  weather  at  the  end  of 
October  and  early  in  November  found  many  of  these  units  still 
under  canvas,  and  camped  upon  ground  exposed  to  gales  and 
liable  to  flooding  in  wet  weather.  The  work  of  billeting  the  men 
in  private  houses,  or  of  erecting  and  equipping  wooden  huts  is 
now  nearly  completed,  and  no  men  have  been  obliged  to  sleep 
under  canvas  since  the  end  of  November.  The  discomforts  of 
the  earlier  period  have,  however,  been  made  known  to  the  friends 
of  those  who  experienced  them,  and  have  tended  to  discourage 
further  recruiting  for  the  new  Army.  The  dirty  condition  of  the 
men  and  bedding  in  some  of  the  camps  has  also  exerted  a  retarding 
influence.  It  is  somewhat  to  the  discredit  of  our  national  reputa¬ 
tion  for  cleanliness  and  cold  baths,  that  such  a  statement  should 
have  to  be  made.  The  explanation  is,  that  many  of  the  recruits 
enlisted  in  August  and  September  were  of  the  casual  and  out-of- 
work  class,  and  that  it  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  provide 
them  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  clothing.  The  formation  of 
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battalions  of  clerks,  “comrades,”  and  similar  “class”  corps,  has 
proved  the  best  method  of  overcoming  this  difficulty. 

The  third  hindrance  to  recruiting  that  must  be  named,  is  the 
one  that  has  received  most  attention,  and  has  been  the  occasion 
of  countless  letters  to  the  Press,  namely,  that  of  “Sport  and 
Football.”  No  doubt  it  seems  strange  to  all  of  those  who  realise 
the  greatness  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  tremendous  struggle 
that  is  now  proceeding  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  countrymen  can  still  take  pleasure  in  attending  race 
meetings  and  football  matches,  or  in  backing  their  particular 
fancy  for  the  Football  League  Championship,  or  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap.  The  picture  of  Nero  fiddling  while  Home  was  burning 
is  inevitably  called  to  mind  by  this  spectacle.  But  those  who 
condemn  this  feature  of  our  life  to-day,  are  condemning  a  national 
characteristic  and  sporting  instinct  that  has  been  inbred  through 
many  generations.  It  is  this  same  spirit  and  love  of  sport  which 
causes  our  soldiers  at  the  Front  to  play  football  behind  the  lines, 
and  to  joke  in  the  face  of  death.  Whether  they  would  be  better 
soldiers  wnthoul  this  characteristic  is  a  debatable  question.  The 
majority  of  those  who  are  now’  condemning  football  at  home 
approve  of  it  at  the  Front.  This  is  somewhat  illogical.  It  may 
be  doubted  also,  whether  devotion  to  this  sport  and  attendance  at 
football  matches  has  prevented  any  man  from  joining  the  new 
Army  if  he  were  otherwise  minded.  That  the  professional  Asso¬ 
ciation  football  players  might  have  responded  more  rapidly  to  the 
call  is  true,  and  it  is  therefore  gratifying  to  note  that  permission 
to  form  one  or  more  battalions  of  professional  footballers  has  been 
obtained  from  the  War  Office,  and  that  recruiting  for  this  new 
regiment  is  now  in  progress.  As  regards  the  other  question  of 
attendance  at  football  matches,  the  writer  agrees  with  the  Times 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  that  the  public  who  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  country  at  home — work  w’hich  in  many  cases  is  quite  as 
essential  to  our  success  in  this  war  as  that  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
field,  must  have  some  recreation  provided  for  them,  and  that  their 
Saturday  afternoon  attendance  at  a  football  match,  is  in  itself 
quite  a  harmless  amusement  that  need  not  be  cut  off  because  we 
are  at  w’ar.  But  let  the  entertainment  be  provided,  as  the  Times 
suggests,  by  teams  of  soldiers  made  up  of  footballers  from  the 
battalions  of  the  new  Army  that  happen  to  be  training  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  let  every  match  end  with  a  recruiting  appeal 
made  by  the  captain  of  the  victorious  side.  Then  our  national 
love  of  sport  would  be  turned  to  some  useful  purpose ;  our 
“  Tommies  ”  who  happen  to  be  footballers  would  be  kept  in  form ; 
and  the  hero-worship  of  the  crowd  would  materialise  in  the 
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addition  of  tens  or  hundreds  of  its  more  impressionable  members 
to  the  ranks  of  the  new  Army. 

A  fourth  hindrance  to  recruiting  t^iat  has  operated  with  great 
force  in  districts  where  work  has  been  brisk  and  all  classes  of 
labour  have  been  well  employed,  has  been  the  inadequate  scale 
of  the  separation  allowance  for  soldiers’  wives  and  families  during 
their  absence  at  the  war,  and  for  their  widows  and  orphans  when 
killed.  Most  large  employers  of  labour  have  arranged  to  pay  to 
the  dependants  of  their  regular  employees  who  have  enlisted,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  raise  the  weekly  income  of  the  family  to  that 
of  normal  times ;  but  the  families  of  men  who  work  for  small 
employers,  or  who  have  not  been  in  regular  employment  for  any 
length  of  time,  have  not  been  so  well  provided  for.  The  War 
Office  has  now  met  this  difficulty  by  increasing  the  separation 
allowance  to  12s.  6d.  per  week  in  the  provinces,  and  to  16s.  per 
week  in  London,  with  2s.  6d.  additional  payment  for  each  child, 
but  the  scale  of  payment  for  pensions  to  widows  and  orphans,  and 
for  permanently  disabled  men,  is  not  yet  settled.  As  this  war  is 
going  to  be  long  and  enormously  costly  in  men,  it  is  important 
that  this  question  of  pensions  should  be  most  carefully  considered. 
No  one  would  wish,  however,  that  the  dependants  of  those  who 
have  suffered  permanent  injury,  or  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  should  suffer  great  hardships  thereby,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  Pensions  Committee  set  up  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  deal  generously  with  the  cases  that  come  before  it.  Until 
some  definite  announcement,  however,  is  made  on  this  point 
recruiting  will  suffer,  for  the  men  who  were  most  open  to  patriotic 
influences  enlisted  in  the  first  Army,  and  the  classes  that  remain 
are  more  sw^ayed  by  business  and  material  motives. 

Two  further  hindrances  only  remain  for  notice,  namely,  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  War  Office  standards  of  height  and  chest 
measurement  for  recruits,  and  the  circulation  of  seditious  leaflets 
and  papers  in  Ireland. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these,  the  War  Office  authorities  have  at 
last  come  to  the  opinion  that  any  man  not  a  dwarf,  who  is  in 
sound  physical  health,  and  within  the  required  age  limits,  may  be 
accepted  as  a  recruit,  even  though  his  height  and  chest  measure¬ 
ment  do  not  conform  to  the  earlier  standards.  Battalions  of 
“bantams,”  as  they  have  been  called,  are  now  being  formed  in 
many  places,  Birkenhead  having  given  the  lead  in  this  direction. 
The  fighting  ability  of  the  Gurkhas,  who  are  now  showing  their 
prowess  for  the  first  time  on  European  soil,  has  undoubtedly 
influenced  the  War  Office  in  arriving  at  this  decision.  Some 
excuse  may  be  made  for  the  authorities  in  this  matter  when  one 
remembers  that  the  great  rush  of  recruits  in  August  and 
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September  quite  overwhelmed  the  recruiting  Officers  and  centres 
with  work,  and  that  the  simplest  plan  for  checking  this  rush  was 
to  raise  the  standards  of  height  and  chest  measurement. 

What  the  Army  authorities  did  not  realise  at  that  date  was  that 
the  progress  of  voluntary  recruiting  is  necessarily  spasmodic  in 
character,  and  that  if  one  checks  or  damps  the  wave  of  enthusiasm 
in  its  course,  one  may  have  great  difficulty  in  creating  it  again 
when  it  is  most  required.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
taken  all  the  sound  and  fit  men  that  offered  themselves  in  August 
and  September,  and  to  have  registered  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those,  for  whom  no  accommodation  could  be  provided  at  the  time. 
This  plan  did  not  suggest  itself,  however,  to  the  authorities  until 
too  late.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  however,  that  our  national 
courage  is  sound,  for  the  recruiting  returns  go  up  when  any 
disaster  has  befallen  our  arms — and  the  German  raid  on  the 
undefended  towms  of  the  North-East  Coast  caused  quite  a  boom 
in  the  recruiting  returns  for  many  days  after  it  occurred. 

As  regards  the  final  hindrance,  which  applies  only  to  Ireland, 
recruiting  in  that  country  no  doubt  has  been  checked  by  the 
seditious  propaganda  of  the  Sinn  Fein  organisation  in  the  country 
districts,  and  of  the  Larkinites  in  Dublin.  The  authorities  have 
at  last  decided  to  suppress  the  papers  by  means  of  which  this 
agitation  has  been  carried  on.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
action  has  not  been  taken  too  late.  Should  trouble  occur  in  that 
country,  however,  and  any  attempt  at  open  rebellion  be  made, 
there  is  little  doubt  it  would  be  promptly  and  easily  suppressed, 
for  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  ranged  behind  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  Mr.  John  Redmond,  and  the  loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  these 
two  leaders  is  unquestionable.  A  German  raid  on  Ireland  would, 
therefore,  prove  as  hopeless  as  one  on  this  country.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  population  would  be  utterly  hostile  to  the  invaders, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Sinn  Fein  and  Larkinite  organisations 
would  be  unable  to  produce  much  financial  or  material  support 
for  the  raiding  force,  even  if  it  managed  to  effect  a  landing  on 
the  South  or  West  Coast  of  Ireland. 

Having  discussed  the  hindrances  that  have  checked  the  progress 
of  recruiting  during  the  past  three  months,  and  the  modifications 
in  methods  that  have  resulted  from  the  experience  gained  during 
this  period,  we  may  now  consider  briefly  the  present  position,  and 
the  new  methods  that  have  been  suggested  for  raising  the  second 
million  of  men. 
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IV.— The  Present  Position  and  the  New  Methods  of 
Eecrditing. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  article,  during  the  four 
months  ending  November  30th  it  is  estimated  that  about  1,250,000 
men  had  been  recruited  in  this  country.  This  total  has  sufficed  to 
provide  the  first  new  Army  of  on©  million  men  and  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  in  the  first  and  reserve  battalions  of  the  Eegular  and 
Territorial  forces.  In  the  second  speech  made  by  Lord  Kitchener 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  November  26th,  the  War  Minister 
stated  that  the  recruits  for  the  new  Army  up  to  that  date  had 
been  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  30,000  per  week,  but  that  this  rate 
would  have  to  be  accelerated  in  order  to  provide  the  number 
required. 

A  simple  calculation  shows  that  a  period  of  thirty-three  weeks, 
or  nearly  eight  months,  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  second 
Army  of  one  million  men  at  the  rate  of  30,000  per  week.  As  at 
least  six  months’  training  is  required  to  convert  these  men  into  a 
military  force  of  any  value  in  the  field,  the  second  million  of  men 
for  the  new  Army  ought  to  be  enrolled  before  the  end  of  January, 
1915.  The  problem  before  the  authorities  is  therefore,  how  to 
stimulate  the  rate  of  recruiting  until  it  reaches  a  higher  level  than 
that  attained  at  the  end  of  August  and  early  in  September  last 
year.  That  new  methods  will  be  required  is  generally  admitted, 
and  the  objections  of  the  Government  and  Liberal  party  to  Con¬ 
scription,  debars  them  from  proposing  this  simple  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  a 
democratic  State  (America)  had  to  resort  to  Conscription  to  end 
the  war  between  North  and  South  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  in  the 
spring  of  1863  a  Conscription  Law  was  passed  by  the  U.S.A. 
Congress,  and  President  Lincoln  was  provided  with  all  the  men 
he  required  to  bring  the  w^ar  to  a  decisive  end.  This  was  two 
years  after  the  first  call  for  volunteers  and  after  all  expedients  had 
failed  to  raise  the  men  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  most  important  of  the  new  methods  of  recniiting  that  are 
now  being  tried  in  this  country,  is  that  suggested  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Eecruiting  Committee  formed  in  August  last.  This 
Committee  has  drawn  up  and  sent  through  the  post  an  appeal  to 
all  householders  in  the  United  Kingdom  setting  forth  the  cause 
and  objects  of  the  w’ar,  and  emphasising  the  need  for  more  men 
in  order  to  carry  the  conflict  to  a  successful  issue.  This  appeal  is 
signed  by  H.  H.  Asquith,  A.  Bonar  Law,  and  Arthur  Henderson 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee.  It  suffers  from  the  defects  of 
most  joint  letters,  and  is  hardly  a  document  to  stir  the  blood 
of  potential  recruits  or  to  cause  a  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  to 
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spread  throughout  the  country.  A  form  lias  been  sent  with  this 
appeal,  on  which  are  to  be  entered  the  names  of  those  residing  in 
the  same  house  who  are  able  and  willing  to  enlist  for  the  period  of 
the  war.  The  completion  of  this  form  and  its  despatch  by  post  is 
purely  a  voluntary  service  on  the  part  of  the  householder.  The 
method  was  worth  trying,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  from 
the  War  Office  authorities  later  on  how  many  men  have  been 
obtained  by  this  Parliamentary  canvas  of  the  nation  for  recruits ; 
but  the  writer  is  afraid  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  forms 
will  never  return  to  No.  12  Downing  Street. 

The  use  of  more  striking  and  si>ectacular  methods  of  recruiting 
has  also  been  sanctioned  by  the  military  authorities.  Full-dress 
parades  through  the  populous  towns  and  centres  of  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  troojis  now  in  training,  accomi^anied  by  their  regi¬ 
mental  bands,  have  been  tried,  therefore,  with  distinct  success. 
In  Manchester  several  large  thermometers  on  a  screen  in  front  of 
the  chief  recruiting  office  in  Albert  Square  have  proved  a  useful 
device  for  attracting  crowds,  and  registering  the  daily  and  hourly 
rise  of  the  recruiting  temperature  ;  while  at  Ipswich  the  ladies  are 
reported  to  have  taken  up  the  work,  and  to  have  obtained  many 
recruits  by  invitations  to  a  tea  and  entertainment  in  the  Municipal 
Buildings.  In  Lieerpool  a  special  appeal  to  football  crowds  was 
made  during  the  matches  on  Christmas  Day  and  Boxing  Day, 
16,000  stamped  return-postcards  being  distributed  amongst  those 
of  the  crowd  who  appeared  to  be  eligible  for  military  service. 
These  postcards  were  to  be  filled  up  and  returned  to  Lord  Derby, 
who,  as  representative  of  the  War  Office  and  chairman  of  the 
Lancashire  Territorial  County  Association,  had  suggested  the 
plan,  and  had  obtained  the  agreement  of  the  executive  committees 
of  the  local  football  clubs  to  its  trial.  This  method  of  testing  the 
patriotism  of  footballers  may  prove  useful  elsewhere,  and  the 
text  of  the  ])rinted  matter  on  the  postcards  is  reprinted  below  :  — 

Yocn  CouNTKY  Wants  You. 

(For  the  duration  of  tlie  War.) 

I  promise  to  join  the  Reserve  of  Liverpool  Regiment  when  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

Signature . 

Address . . 

If  unable  to  sign  in  affirmative,  kindly  give  reason  for  not  doing  so,  and 
state  whether  already  rejected  for  medical  reasons.  This  information  will 
be  treated  as  confidential. 

If  reason  is  that  you  cannot  be  spared  by  your  employer,  kindly  give 
employer’s  name  and  address. 

Name . 

Address . 
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At  Newcastle  an  energetic  committee  of  business  men  has  taken 
into  its  own  hands  the  work  of  finding  recruits,  and  has  raised  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  guaranteeing  against  hardship  or  jwverty 
the  wives  and  dependants  of  those  who  join  the  Army.  This 
guarantee  of  comforts  for  the  wives  and  dependants  of  all  men 
who  enlist  in  Newcastle  has  led  to  an  exceptionally  good  return 
from  that  centre,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  between  20,000  and 
30,000  men  are  engaged  on  Government  contract  W'ork,  and  are 
therefore  debarred  from  enlisting. 

Although  these  new  methods  have  undoubtedly  stimulated  the 
pace  of  recruiting  as  compared  with  that  of  tw'o  months  ago,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  wdll  provide  the  second  million 
of  men  as  quickly  as  they  are  required.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
War  Office  is  content  to  have  its  supply  of  men  spread  out  until 
June  or  July,  with  the  result  that  the  later  recruits  will  not  be 
trained  and  ready  for  service  in  the  field  before  the  end  of  1915, 
or  early  in  1916,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  more  drastic 
methods. 

A  remark  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  recruiting  speech, 
delivered  to  London  Nonconformists  at  the  City  Temple  on 
November  10th,  indicates  the  plan  which  the  Government  will 
adopt  if  obliged,  and  as  this  remark  received  little  attention  in 
the  public  Press  at  the  time  it  may  be  reproduced  with  advantage 
here  : — 

“  I  hope  that  within  the  next  few  days  there  will  be  a  call  for  another 
contingent  of  men.  I  should  like  to  see  each  county  called  upon  for  its 
quota — that  every  town,  every  city,  every  area,  should  know  what  is  expected 
of  her.” 

This  passage  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech  of  November 
10th  is  very  significant,  for  it  shows  that  the  ideas  of  those  who 
consider  the  burden  of  this  great  war  should  be  more  equally 
shared,  are  making  headway  in  the  Cabinet.  Within  the  next 
few  weeks,  therefore,  unless  the  German  raid  on  towns  of  the 
North-East  Coast,  and  the  plan  now  being  tried  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Eecruiting  Committee  produce  a  most  extraordinary 
boom  in  the  recruiting  returns,  we  may  expect  some  action  to  be 
taken  on  the  lines  indicated  above. 

To  state  clearly  to  each  of  the  great  cities,  towns,  and  districts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  what  number  of  recruits  is  expected  from 
it,  may  be  objected  to  by  some  as  the  thin  edge  of  the  “compulsory 
service”  wedge.  By  most  patriotic  Englishmen,  however,  it  will 
be  regarded  as  the  most  effective  way  of  bringing  home  to  the 
residents  of  these  towns  and  localities  the  greatness  of  England’s 
need,  and  the  urgency  of  the  call  upon  the  manhood  of  the 
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nation.  The  voluntary  principle  should  then  come  into  action  and 
lead  to  the  numbers  required  being  obtained,  without  any  undue 
pressure  or  hardship  upon  individuals. 

In  conclusion,  those  who  are  inclined  to  feel  despondent  about 
the  ability  of  this  country  and  her  Allies  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
successful  issue,  must  remember  that  Belgium,  Russia,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  between  them  can  draw  upon  an  aggre¬ 
gate  population  of  280  millions  for  recruits,  as  against  137  millions 
for  their  opponents,  the  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia 
being  included  with  that  of  the  Dual  Alliance. 

Table  3. — Populations  at  the  Last  Census  (1910-1911)  of  the  Countries 


Engaged  in 

THE  War. 

Germany 

64,925,993 

Russia  ... 

171,059,900 

Austria-Hungary 

51,109,471 

L  .K.  and  Colonies 

58,297,114 

Turkey  . 

21,273,900 

France  ... 

39,601,509 

Belgium 

7,423,784 

Servia 

2,911,701 

Total 

137,309,364 

Total 

279,294,008 

The  United  Kingdom  and  her  Allies  are  also  far  richer  in  actual 
and  potential  sources  of  wealth  than  the  countries  opposed  to  them, 
apart  altogether  from  the  advantages  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  the  ability  it  gives  to  strangle  German 
and  Austrian  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Allies  have,  therefore,  only  to  exert  themselves  more 
vigorously,  and  to  draw  upon  their  full  reserves  of  men  and 
material  resources,  in  order  to  end  the  war,  and  the  question  as 
to  who  or  which  parties  in  this  country  have  been  chiefly  to 
blame  for  the  lack  of  military  preparations  in  the  past  for  the 
great  conflict,  may  well  be  left  for  discussion  until  after  peace 
is  declared. 

As  an  active  supporter  and  member  of  the  National  Service 
League,  whose  motto  is  “A  Nation  in  Arms,”  the  writer  holds 
strong  views  on  this  subject.  But  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served 
at  this  juncture  by  seeking  to  make  party  capital  out  of  the 
errors  of  the  past ;  and  if  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  any,  it  is  to 
the  British  public  for  ignoring  the  late  Lord  Roberts’s  repeated 
appeals  to  train  and  prepare  themselves  for  war,  before  the  storm 
burst  and  Europe  was  deluged  with  blood. 

Postscript. 

Since  this  article  was  completed,  further  important  facts  and 
figures  relating  to  the  recruiting  problem  have  been  published, 
and  demand  notice. 

In  the  first  place.  Lord  Derby  has  announced  the  results  of 
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the  football  census,  taken  during  the  matches  at  Liverpool,  on 
December  25th  and  26th,  and  referred  to  on  page  317.  At  the 
Everton  ground  the  total  attendance  was  20,298,  and  10,275 
cards  were  issued ;  at  the  Liverpool  ground  the  total  attendance 
was  27 ,000,  and  6,075  cards  were  distributed,  a  total  of  16,350  cards 
for  the  two  days.  Only  1,034  cards  were  returned,  and  of  these 
only  206  expressed  the  readiness  of  the  writers  to  enlist  if  required. 

The  census  has  therefore  been  disappointing  in  its  results,  and 
those  who  condemn  attendance  at  football  matches  altogether 
during  the  war  will  be  inclined  to  find  in  the  figures  some 
support  for  their  own  views.  The  w’riter  considers,  however, 
that  the  results  of  the  census  supix)rt  the  view'  already  expressed 
in  this  article,  that  the  majority  of  men  who  frequent  football 
matches  at  present,  are  debarred  by  the  nature  of  their  work  from 
enlisting.  The  minority,  no  doubt,  could  enlist,  but  are  not 
sufficiently  patriotic  to  do  so.  Were  football  matches  suppressed, 
these  same  young  men  would  find  a  fresh  Saturday  afternoon 
amusement,  and  w'ould  certainly  not  enlist  except  under  very 
definite  pressure.  The  attendance  at  football  matches  in  this 
case  is  a  manifestation  of  a  particular  bent  of  mind,  rather  than 
a  cause  of  it,  and  those  who  think  the  suppression  of  football 
matches  on  Saturdays  would  produce  a  boom  in  recruiting,  are 
confusing  cause  and  effect. 

The  other  figures  of  importance  that  have  been  published  since 
this  article  was  completed  w'ere  given  in  the  speeches  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lords  Kitchener  and  Midleton,  on 
January  6th  and  8th. 

The  War  Minister,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  January  6th, 
stated  that  recruiting  fell  off  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  but 
that  it  had  now  again  almost  reached  its  “former  satisfactory 
level.”  Although  no  numbers  were  given,  it  was  understood  that 
the  “satisfactory  level”  referred  to  w'as  that  of  30,000  per  week, 
mentioned  in  his  speech  of  November  26th.  This  confirms  the 
estimate  already  made  in  the  course  of  this  article,  that  it  will 
be  September  before  the  last  thousand  of  the  second  million  of  men 
are  obtained  and  are  under  training;  and  that  March,  1916,  will 
have  arrived  before  they  are  ready  for  service  in  the  field.  Lord 
Kitchener,  in  the  course  of  the  same  speech,  also  stated  that  the 
Parliamentary  Kecruiting  Committee  had  completed  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  householders’  forms  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns 
and  districts,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  this  canvass,  218,000  names 
and  addresses  of  men  willing  to  serve  had  been  registered. 

This  might  be  considered  a  highly  satisfactory  result,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  precisely  these  country  towms  and 
districts  that  have  done  so  badly  under  the  earlier  system  of 
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recruiting,  and  therefore  contained  the  largest  proportion  of  men 
of  serviceable  age.  It  is  quite  unlikely  the  response  to  the  house¬ 
holders’  circular  will  be  so  great  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
that  have  already  been  denuded  of  men,  and  are  now  to  be  attacked. 
The  prospect  of  raising  the  second  million  of  men  by  this  Parlia¬ 
mentary  canvass  is  therefore  not  too  bright,  and  the  writer  will 
be  surprised  if  the  response  from  the  towns  yields  more  than 
half  the  numbers  required. 

Lord  Midleton,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  on  Friday,  January 
8th,  gave  some  interesting  figures  for  the  numbers  of  recruits 
obtained  per  10,000  of  the  population,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  These  figures  have  been  gathered  in  tabular  form,  and 
are  given  in  Table  IV. 


Table  1. — Ncmbeks  of  Men,  Expressed  per  10,000  of  the  Population, 
WHO  HAD  Joined  the  Colours  up  to  November  4th. 


Industrial  Districts. 

Agricultural  Districts. 

Scotland  (South)  . 

237 

Scotland  (North) 

93 

Warwickshire,  Gloucestershire, 

England  (East) . 

88 

Worcestershire,  Buckingham¬ 

England  (West) . 

80 

shire,  Herefordshire,  Berk¬ 
shire  . 

196 

Ireland  (South  and  West) 

32 

Lancashire 

178 

Middlesex  and  Surrey  ... 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  North¬ 

173 

umberland 

155 

Cheshire  and  N.  Wales 

135 

Ireland  (North)  ...  . 

127 

Average  for  Industrial  Districts 

175 

Average  for  Agile.  Districts  ... 

73 

The  figures  show  clearly  what  districts  have  fallen  behind  in  re¬ 
cruiting,  and  where  the  Parliamentary  Eecruiting  Committee  must 
direct  its  energies  and  attention,  if  the  burden  of  supplying  men 
for  the  new  army  is  to  be  more  equally  shared  between  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  populations,  and  between  the  town  and  country 
districts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  an  army  of  one  million 
men  requires  that  one  man  out  of  every  46  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  (or  217  per  10,000)  should  enlist,  we  see  that  up  to  November 
4th  only  the  industrial  districts  of  the  South  of  Scotland  had 
exceeded  their  proper  quota,  and  that  the  agricultural  districts 
were  greatly  behind  in  their  contributions  of  men  to  the  new  army. 
It  w'ould  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  has  completed  its  canvass  of  these  districts,  and  whether 
Lord  Kitchener’s  figure  of  218,000  men  included  all  the  men  that 
can  be  obtained  from  the  agricultural  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

John  B.  C.  Kershaw,  F.S.S. 
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It  might  prove  wise  if  the  United  States  Naval  Department 
stayed  their  hand  before  launching  out  thirty  million  dollars  for 
the  construction  of  the  two  32,000  ton  leviathan  turbine  battle¬ 
ships  now  on  order.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  far  more  invulner¬ 
able  battleship,  and,  because  of  its  invulnerability,  a  far  more 
destructive  engine  of  war  than  the  two  mammoth  super-Dread- 
noughts  referred  to.  This  craft  is  of  an  entirely  new  and  unique 
design.  Eight  of  these  ships,  each  carrying  one-half  the  guns 
mounted  on  the  above  proposed  warships,  and  with  an  increased 
speed  of  at  least  five  knots — a  point  that  the  United  States  Navy 
should  do  well  not  to  relegate  to  the  background — could  be 
constructed  at  the  same  price  as  one  of  the  larger  ships. 

The  proposed  mammoth  battleships  are  to  have  an  above-water- 
line  armour  of  16  inches.  Everyone  that  knows  anything  in 
reference  to  naval  construction  knows  that  this  detail  is  the  most 
expensive  item  of  all.  Hitherto  the  thickest  Bessemer  steel  plate 
has  never  been  over  12  inches  in  thickness  ;  this  was  calculated  by  • 
experts  to  shield  the  ships  at  a  minimum  range  of  two  miles 
from  a  projectile  weighing  1,400  pounds  fired  by  the  largest  naval 
guns  yet  constructed.  These  guns  are  the  14-inch ;  the  proposed 
ships  are  to  be  fitted  with  a  complement  of  no  less  than  twelve 
of  these  powerful  cannon.  The  entire  twelve  are  so  positioned  on 
revolving  turrets  that  they  can  bring  their  combined  fire  on  either 
broadside.  Even  the  English  super-Dreadnoughts  now  in  being 
or  undergoing  construction  are  not  armed  with  more  than  eight 
to  ten  14-inch  guns.  But  they  have  this  advantage,  which  is  a 
considerable  one,  in  that  their  maximum  speed  will  be  twenty-six 
knots,  whereas  the  Americans  cannot  exceed  twenty-two  knots 
per  hour.  As  submarine,  torpedo,  and  air-craft  construction 
becomes  more  perfect  the  value  of  speed  will  become  enhanced. 

I  will  now  indicate  roughly  the  general  scheme  of  design  for 
a  class  of  battleship  or  armoured  cruiser  and  destroyer  which,  if 
war  continues,  is  from  the  nature  of  things  bound  to  supersede 
battle  craft  of  the  present  design.  The  ships  in  question  will 
have  an  armoured  deck  rising  from  not  over  2  to  3  feet  from  the 
water-line,  on  an  angle  of  between  15  and  25  degrees,  to  a  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  ship  from  bow  to  stern.  At 
20  degrees  the  apex  of  this  line,  which  in  form  will  resemble  an 
obtuse  and  inverted  V,  will  rise  from  the  level  of  the  water-line 
to  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  10  to  15  feet — of  course, 
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this  will  depend  on  the  beam,  or  width,  of  the  vessel  in  question. 

I  consider  the  beam  should  be  as  narrow  as  practical  for  an  even 
gun  platform ;  for  it  is  speed  that  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
first  essentials  in  this  new  class  of  ship.  Eoughly,  the  exterior 
aspect  of  the  ship  will  be  that  of  a  flattened-out  roof  of  a  Noah’s 
Ark — if  indeed  such  a  craft  ever  floated  upon  the  waters — 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  perched  about  2  feet  above  the 
water-line.  The  only  projections  from  this  roof,  beside  armoured 
and  temporary  air  ventilators,  will  be  two  slender  high  fore  and 
aft  telescopic  conning-towers.  Even  the  tops  of  these  will  be 
so  constructed  as  to  rise  or  lower  from  20  to  40  feet.  They  will, 
of  course,  be  fitted  with  wireless.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  as  the  ship  is  without  funnels  the  propulsion  and  auxiliary 
engines  will  be  fed  by  liquid  fuel. 

The  one  disadvantage  of  this  craft  is  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
it  will  not  easily  be  practical  to  utilise  the  guns  placed  amidship 
for  fire  on  either  broadside ;  this  means  that  the  bow  and  stern 
guns  should  have  a  duplex  or  twin-mounting,  and  that  it  is  hardly 
advisable  to  have  more  than  three  guns  each  on  starboard  and 
port.  But  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  utilise  the  gunfire  of  both 
sides  in  one  broadside,  this  could  be  done  by  lowering  the  camber 
of  deck-angle  to  between  8  and  12  degrees,  and  placing  the  broad¬ 
side  guns,  not  abreast,  but  the  one  side  betw^een  the  interstices  of 
the  other.  The  guns  could  then  have  the  ordinary  pivot  mount¬ 
ing.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  I  do  not  believe  that  naval 
constructors  will  find  it  advisable  to  utilise  the  fire  of  more  guns 
than  are  actually  on  one  broadside,  assisted,  of  course,  by  the 
fore  and  aft  guns  mounted  in  duplex.  To  maintain  an  even 
gun  platform  it  would  appear  advisable  to  provide  these  craft,  both 
halfway  fore  and  aft,  with  a  form  of  the  Louis  Brennen  gyroscopic 
mechanism.  The  added  weight  of  this  will  act  favourably  as 
ballast  in  drawing  the  deck  lower  to  the  water-line.  But  this 
is  a  technical  innovation  that  I  have  been  unable,  as  yet,  to 
experiment  upon. 

I  will  now  come  to  the  most  radical  and  important  alteration  in 
ships’  design.  All  guns  of  the  first  and  second  battery  will  be 
mounted  on  disappearing  carriages,  with  hydraulic  recoil.  They 
will  be  sighted  from  armoured  pits  from  beneath  the  deck  by  a 
form  of  periscope  with  the  Captain  Corrodi  panorama  battle 
sight  adjustment.  The  gun  wdll  be  raised  from  a  state  of  rest 
to  its  firing  position  by  an  exceedingly  speedy  action  and  within 
a  fraction  of  a  second.  Once  locked  in  the  position  of  firing  it 
will  automatically  hurl  its  projectile  and  instantly,  through  recoil, 
sink  into  its  hidden  and  protected  bed.  The  opening  of  this  gun- 
pit  will  be  closed  by  tw’o  horizontal  sliding  doors.  These,  like  the 
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doors  of  some  patent  lifts,  will  automatically  open  so  as  to  allow 
the  guns  to  fire,  and  will  close  in  the  same  manner  as  the  piece  of 
ordnance  disappears.  For  the  fraction  of  a  second  that  the  gun 
is  exposed  these  doors,  sliding  on  either  side  of  the  armoured 
deck,  can  be  so  protected  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  their 
mechanism  to  be  disarranged  by  hostile  fire.  At  a  minimum 
distance  of  two  miles  it  will  take  the  14-inch  gun-shell  not  less 
than  four  seconds  to  get  home.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  gun  can 
appear,  fire  itself,  and  disappear,  long  before  a  hostile  shot,  fired 
at  the  same  moment  as  the  pit  gates  open,  can  make  its  hit. 
Everyone  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  hostile  shot  will  have  no 
target  except  on  an  angular  roof  from  w'hich  the  projectile  will 
ricochet  off.  As  all  hits  will  be  made  on  a  slanting  surface,  the 
deck  armour-plating  need  not  be  over  6  inches  in  depth — perhaps 
the  gun-pit  doors  might  take  an  8-inch  plate. 

There  remains  now  the  question  of  how  to  keep  the  sea  out  of 
these  gun-displacements  during  firing  in  dirty  weather — for  it  is 
fairly  obvious  that  the  deck  being  only  2  to  4  feet  above  the  water¬ 
line  will,  at  such  times,  get  a  good  bit  of  wash.  But  this  is  a 
problem  already  solved.  Each  gun-pit  will  be  served  with  four 
4-inch  pipes  attached  to  strong  pumps  working  amidships.  These 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  water-level  down  to  a  foot  or. 
so  during  the  fraction  of  time  the  gates  are  open  and  the  gun 
exposed.  In  addition,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  gun  itself  to  be 
provided  with  an  armoured  shield,  not  only  as  a  protection  to  its 
crew  from  hostile  shells,  but  as  a  protection  against  the  sea¬ 
water  finding  its  way  in ;  this  will  cover  the  mouth  of  the  gun-pit 
when  the  gun  is  in  the  act  of  firing  :  it  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  piece,  once  locked  in  position,  fires  itself  automatic¬ 
ally  and  will  not  require  further  time  for  laying.  It  then  recoils 
back  into  a  recumbent  position  in  rest.  All  these  three  actions  are 
automatic,  and  take  place  before  the  ship  can  roll. 

So  much  for  the  offensive ;  now  for  the  defensive.  These  craft 
will  be  provided  with  strong  steel  interlaced  netting,  roofing  over 
the  deck  at  a  height  of  8  to  10  feet,  or  a  few  feet  above 
the  ordnance  when  in  position.  As  this  netting  is  parallel 
with  the  slope  of  the  deck  it  will  be  on  a  considerable  tangent 
from  the  horizontal.  The  object  of  this  is  to  protect  the  ship 
against  aircraft  bombs.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  found  that  many 
of  the  heavy  aerial  bombs  will  explode  on  contact  with  the  steel 
wire ;  others,  the  war  nose  not  coming  into  contact  with  a  resist¬ 
ing  surface,  will  not  explode  at  all — they  will  bound  off  the 
protecting  roof  into  the  sea.  But  suppose  the  war  nose  does  hit 
the  steel  strands,  wffiat  happens  then?  The  network  is  so 
strongly  constructed  and  so  resilient  by  the  method  of  its  being  sup- 
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ported  that  the  bomb  will  not  pierce  it,  until  it  explodes.  Well, 
and  what  damage  then?  Very  little,  for  of  whatever  explosive  the 
grenade  is  made,  it  can  do  very  little  damage  to  6-inch  armour- 
plate  8  to  10  feet  from  the  point  of  explosioA.  It  is  true  the  net¬ 
work  will  be  torn.  But  during  an  engagement  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  that  a  second  bomb  can  be  dropped  in  the  exact  hole  or 
tear  made  by  a  bomb  that  has  happened  to  explode.  I  have 
already  discussed  its  defence  in  speed  and  by  automatic  under¬ 
water  nets  as  against  torpedo  attack.  It  has  still  another  great 
defence — that  of  invisibility.  It  will  be  painted  a  grey  colour 
in  order  to  conform  with  the  tint  of  the  sky-line.  The  armoured 
marquee  will  itself  make  it  very  slightly  more  conspicuous,  as 
only  a  thin  edge  will  even  at  any  time  be  exposed  to  view  from 
the  level  of  another  ship.  This  invisibility,  with  great  speed,  is 
not  only  protection  against  attack,  but  is  also  of  extreme  value  in 
surprise  and  in  attack. 

When  such  new  suggestions  are  placed  before  the  public  they 
meet  either  with  over-enthusiastic  support  or  over-bitter  con¬ 
demnation.  Both  are  bad.  Such  radical  changes  must  be  quietly 
and  thoroughly  tested  during  construction — and,  most  of  all,  on 
completion.  But  I  believe  that  the  theory  is  sound.  I  have 
tested  the  sea-worthy  efficiency  of  such  craft  wdth  miniature 
models  on  my  lake  at  Ewell  Castle  in  Surrey. 

Battle  craft  such  as  I  have  been  roughly  attempting  to  outline 
would  be  only  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  super-Dreadnoughts ; 
it  would  be  far  less  in  beam,  and  could  be  made  to  travel  at  a 
maximum  rate  of  30  knots  per  hour  or  more.  Even  those  first 
constructed  could  do  this,  for  the  construction  is  such  as  to  lend 
itself  to  speed.  Also  the  weight  of  armour-plate  would  be  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  present  battleship.  Not  only  because  of 
the  amount  of  armour-plate,  but  on  account  of  the  camber  of  the 
deck  itself,  it  need  be  less  than  one-third  in  thickness  to  that 
necessary  to  meet  direct  fire.  Also  this  is  true  because  there 
w'oiild  be  no  high  w’alls,  turrets,  etc.,  that  w’ould  need  protection. 

Finally,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  invulnerable 
such  a  designed  craft  would  be  not  only  as  destroyers,  cruisers, 
and  battleships,  owing  to  lack  of  actual  target,  but  to  all  classes 
of  hostile  ships.  These  are  the  two  other  strong  points  in  its 
favour — speed  and  practical  invulnerability  of  not  only  the  ship 
as  such,  but  its  complement  of  guns.  And  I  have  little  doubt 
that  once  such  craft  are  in  being  they  will  soon  be  given  the 
necessary  means  completely  to  submerge  themselves.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  craft  of  this  sort  should  be  armed  wdth  at 
least  four  to  eight  torpedo  tubes  and  wuth  automatically  adjustable 
torpedo  nets. 
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If  there  is  one  thing  to  object  to  it  will  be  in  the  circumscribed 
quarters  given  to  sailors  and  their  officers.  But  we  see  how  the 
flower  of  the  navy  in  all  countries  takes  to  submarines,  despite 
their  even  more  limited  and  stuffy  quarters.  As  long  as  men 
know  they  are  aboard  an  efficient  craft  there  will  never  be  any 
objection  on  that  score.  As  aircraft,  particularly  “  avions  ” — I  have 
never  placed  much  confidence  in  gas-bags  either  over  land  or  sea- 
become  more  efficient,  ship  speed  will  be  a  most  important  asset 
in  rendering  their  attack  nugatory. 

In  the  seven  naval  combats  that  have  already  taken  place  in  the 
present  world-wide  conflict  it  must  be  noted  that  ship  speed  in 
five  cases  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  obtaining  of  victory  and 
safety  as  had  weight  of  gun  metal.  As  an  illustration,  look  how 
the  S.S.  Carmania — the  first  turbine  built  by  the  Cunard  Co.— 
walked  round  the  Cap  Trafalgar.  And  how  the  commerce- 
destroying  cruiser  Emden  so  long  managed  to  evade  pursuers. 
Also  the  loss  of  the  tw'o  w'arships  off  Chili,  on  account  of  lack  of 
rapidity  in  movement.  Handiness  in  a  ship  is — and  should 
be — a  synonym  with  speed.  Such  points  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of. 


C.  Wiener. 


KUSSIA  AND  LIBEKALISM. 

“Le  pouvoir  Imperial  du  Tsar  n’est  pas  russe,  il  est  profond4ment 
allemand,  allemand  byzantinis4.” — Alexander  Herzen. 

“A  CONSTITUTION  in  the  domains  of  the  Tsar  will  never  be 
obtained  by  the  Russian  people  by  means  of  a  revolution.  Every¬ 
thing  in  Russia  has  been  done  from  above,  i.e.,  by  order  of  the 
Tsar.”  Thus  I  wrote  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  (February, 
1905),  at  a  time  when  the  European  Press  enthusiastically  greeted 
the  so-called  Russian  Revolution.  For  years  no  ray  of  hope  has 
tinted  with  orient  hues  the  sombre  sky  of  my  pessimism — and 
to  my  sad  satisfaction  I  have  constantly  seen  my  gloomy  pro¬ 
phecies  fulfilled.  It  is  therefore  with  more  than  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  I  can  now  exclaim  :  At  last !  At  last  the  sun  of  Liberalism 
has  risen  for  great  Russia,  for  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed 
millions.  The  day  is  at  hand  when  an  era  of  real  constitutional 
freedom  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  Tsar,  whose  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  historical  facts  and  who  has  learned  the  great  lesson  that 
the  affectionate  bond  which  unites  the  subjects  of  a  constitutional 
country  with  their  sovereign  is  the  surest  guarantee  both  of  a 
nation’s  strength  and  prosperity,  and  of  the  safety  and  popularity 
of  the  dynasty.  He  has  at  last  grasped  the  great  truth  that 
intelligent  loyalty  and  devotion  are  more  than  oppression — or  the 
sanction  of  authority  based  upon  fear.  The  force  of  example  is 
very  great.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  influenced  by  the 
examples  set  to  them  by  their  friends,  associates  and  teachers. 
Russia’s  misfortune  has  been  that  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  the  power  of  the  Tsars  of  Moscow  her  rulers  had  bad  teachers, 
false  friends  and  advisers.  Russian  autocracy  went  to  school 
with  Mongolism,  Byzantinism  and  Prussianism.  This  is  the 
history  of  Tsardom  in  a  nutshell.  And  the  result  has  been  a 
constant  contradiction,  an  antagonism  between  rulers  and  sub¬ 
jects — a  Government  which  was,  and  remained,  unnational,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  taken  root  in  the  national  soul,  for  it  was 
a  foreign  growth  transplanted  into  the  generous  soil  of  Slavism. 
The  power  once  purchased  and  acquired  by  dint  of  subjection  to 
the  Khans  of  the  Tartar  horde  has  been  borne  submissively  by 
the  liberty-loving  Slavs,  but  it  has  never  been  really  sanctioned  by 
popular  tradition.  For  a  long  time  the  Slavs  could  say  :  “Le 
Byzantinisme — voil^i  I’ennemi,”  but  since  Peter  the  Great  it 
became  “Le  Prussianisme — voil^i  I’ennemi.”  For  centuries — just 
as  Mongolism  and  Byzantinism  at  an  earlier  stage  of  Russia’s 
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history — Prussia  has  been  the  Russian  Government’s  evil  coun- 
sellor  in  internal  affairs.  Russia’s  autocracy  was  influenced  by 
German  philosophy  of  absolutism,  and  it  lived  and  moved  and 
had  its  being  in  Prussian  militarism. 

A  careful,  impartial  analysis  of  the  Slavonic  character  and  of 
Russian  history  will  convince  us  that  the  oppressive  rule  of 
autocracy  and  bureaucracy  in  Russia  is  not  the  result  of  a  natural 
development  of  national  institutions,  but  a  foreign  importation, 
and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  nation,  to 
the  genius  of  the  Slavonic  race.  To  Russia’s  great  misfortune, 
adverse  circumstances  have  fostered  this  artificial  growth,  and 
numerous  gardeners,  enemies  of  the  nation,  tended  it  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Once,  however,  certain  causes  are  removed  Russia  must 
develop  freely ;  an  era  of  Liberalism  and  Constitutional  freedom 
must  follow  naturally  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Slavs. 

When  the  Vikings  took  possession  of  Russia  the  Slavs  were 
divided  into  small  rural  communities ;  towns  were  few  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  villages  only  by  the  wooden  walls  surrounding 
them.  Property  was  common,  and  the  community  was  governed 
by  one  patriarchal  chief,  known  as  the  elder.  This  somewhat 
monarchic  regime  was  limited  by  the  authority  of  everybody 
(vess  mir)  (all  the  world),  i.e.,  by  all  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
towns,  which  enjoyed  a  similar  government,  the  rule  of  the 
princes  was  limited  by  the  vetshi  or  the  general  assembly.  Old 
Russia,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Varangians,  had  no  distinct  or 
privileged  classes — she  only  knew  one  people  and  the  ruling 
family  of  the  descendants  of  Rurik ;  there  were  no  middlemen 
between  the  prince  and  the  people.  The  Viking  brothers  had 
brought  with  them  the  idea  of  an  aristocracy,  but  the  Slavonic 
spirit  soon  mutilated  this  institution  and  gave  it  a  democratic 
and  patriarchal  aspect.  TRe  old  Russian  prince  was  therefore 
practically  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  elder  of  a  number 
of  cities  and  villages  over  which  he  ruled  jointly  with  the  general 
assemblies.  He  was  at  once  the  grand  prince  and  the  first 
magistrate,  the  judicial  and  executive  power  being  centralised  in 
his  person.  Such  a  regime,  with  a  homogeneous  population 
settled  in  towns  and  villages,  without  class  distinction,  and 
with  property  held  under  the  Communist  system,  resulted  in 
Russia’s  being  different  from  other  European  States  of  that  period, 
but  in  no  way  inferior  to  them.  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  Russian  people  up  to  the  fourteenth  century  were  the 
freest  nation  of  feudal  Europe. 

Side  by  side  with  the  patriarchal  and  democratic  organisations 
of  ancient  primitive  Russia  we  notice  the  spirit  of  tolerance  in 
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matters  of  religion.  Kussia  of  Kiev  offers  us  an  example  of 
such  tolerance.  Here  pagans  and  newly  converted  Christians, 
Moslems  and  Jews  lived  peacefully  together  and  fought  side 
by  side  against  the  common  foe ;  and  even  after  the  conversion 
of  the  Russians  to  Christianity  this  tolerance  continued,  for  it 
is  innate  in  the  nature  of  the  Russian-Slav.  Those  who  are  intim¬ 
ately  acquainted  with  educated  Russians  and  even  with  the  naive 
Moujiks  know  how  true  is  this  characteristic  trait  of  the  Slavs. 
They  always  respect  what  is  sacred  to  others.  “The  Russian 
Slavs,”  rightly  says  Gradovsky,  “are  exceedingly  tolerant  in  every¬ 
thing,  especially  in  matters  of  religion,  and  perfect  harmony 
always  existed  in  ancient  Russia  between  Jews  and  Christians.” 
“During  the  first  centuries  of  Russian  national  existence,  and 
also  during  the  dominion  of  the  Mongols,  the  Jew’s  were  every¬ 
where  treated  equally  with  the  Slavs.” 

To  Russia’s  misfortune,  however,  the  Mongol  invasion  put  a 
stop  to  her  national  development. 

Russia  could  have  been  saved  either  by  the  further  development 
of  her  communal,  purely  Slavonic  institutions,  or  by  the  abso¬ 
lutism  of  one  prince.  Moscow’  had  her  chances,  so  had  Novgorod  : 
the  former  was  victorious,  but  the  latter  did  not  easily  give  in. 

In  order  to  shake  off  the  Mongol  yoke.  Centralisation  became 
necessary.  During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  there 
was  still  a  fluctuation  betw’een  the  two  principles,  the  prince 
or  the  commonwealth,  Moscow’,  or  Novgorod,  the  w’ealthy  and 
ix)w’erful  free  city,  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mongols,  proud  of 
her  liberties  and  privileges,  placing  the  rights  of  the  communities 
above  those  of  the  princes. 

Russia  w’as  saved  by  absolutism — at  the  expense  of  liberty, 
which  is  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  Slav.  But  still  the 
Slavs  had  hopes  that  the  Prince,  who  had  exchanged  his  title 
for  that  of  Tsar,  would  remain  the  patriarchal  ruler,  the  father 
of  his  children,  anxious  for  the  w’elfare  of  his  subjects.  They 
were  mistaken.  Scarcely  had  they  recovered  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Mongols  when  the  Russians  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  an  absolute  monarch ,  who  had  not  only  gathered  his  strength 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Khan,  but  was  also  divinised  by  the 
Byzantinism  with  which  Greek  priests  had  inoculated  Tsardom 
ever  since  Ivan  III.  had  married  Sophie  Paleologue.  Novgorod 
was  sacked,  Tver  and  Pskov  were  subdued,  and  other  cities  could 
no  longer  dream  of  resistance.  The  Vetshe  disappeared,  and  the 
Tsars  became  autocrats. 

Byzantium  did  not  reveal  to  Russia  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece. 
On  the  contrary,  the  political  ideas  imported  by  the  Greek  clergy 
were  favourable  to  the  development  of  an  autocratic  government. 
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and  when  the  first  Tsars  had  reached  a  clear  conception  of 
Autocracy  they  based  it  upon  Byzantinism  and  modelled  them¬ 
selves  after  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  The  Byzantine  Church, 
instead  of  competing  with  the  Cmsars,  preached  to  the  nation 
submission  to  temporal  power  and  paved  the  way  for  autocracy 
and  oppression.  The  idea  of  autocracy  was  dear  to  the  clergy 
of  Byzantium,  as  it  had  been  dear  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars. 

Byzantinism,  however,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  national 
character  of  the  Eussian  Slavs.  “Byzantium,”  says  Herzen,  “is 
old  age,  fatigue,  resignation,  agony;  the  Eussian  nation  was 
ruined,  humiliated;  it  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  fight,  but 
it  was  still  young,  and  despair  had  not  taken  hold  of  its  soul.” 
Having  lost  democratic  freedom  in  the  cities,  the  people  jealously 
guarded  it  in  their  rural  communities.  From  time  to  time 
Liberal  Tsars  made  an  endeavour  to  break  Byzantine  formalism 
and  to  approach  the  people.  Ivan  IV.  made  several  attempts 
to  revive  the  communal  institutions,  to  revise  his  code  of  laws 
in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  old  privileges ;  but  he  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  people  mistrusted  the  Tsars  and  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  At  last  Ivan  IV.  furiously  exclaimed  :  “I  am 
not  a  Eussian,  I  am  German  ” — a  sentiment  which  has  been  acted 
upon  by  many  Tsars  who  sat  on  Eussia’s  throne  after  the  Terrible. 
Thus  the  gulf  between  Tsar  and  people  was  gradually  widened. 
And  yet,  when  Eussia  was  suddenly  threatened  by  a  pseudo- 
Demetrius,  by  Poland  and  Sweden,  the  Eussian  nation  rose  in 
defence  of  its  political  independence.  Minin  and  Pojarsky  saved 
Eussia  from  the  foreigners ;  but  be  it  that  the  nation  was  too 
happy  in  its  freedom  from  a  foreign  yoke,  or  too  tired  to  think 
of  liberty  at  home,  the  people  did  not  know  how  to  guard  their 
independence.  The  choice  of  Michael  Eomanov  seemed  to  have 
brought  the  nation  and  the  reigning  dynasty  nearer  to  each  other 
for  a  little  while,  but  this  rapprochement  was  of  short  duration. 
Peter  the  Great  Europeanised  Eussia,  covered  it  with  a  veneer 
of  civilisation — German  civilisation.  He  brought  Eussia  a  little 
nearer  to  Europe,  but  unfortunately  estranged  himself  and  his 
house  from  his  people. 

During  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  the  very  language  of  the 
Slavs  was  Germanised.  Titles  and  bureaucratic  distinctions  were 
German.  Ladies  in  waiting  were  called  Kammerfraulein ,  whilst 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber  were  Kammerherrn .  The  medical 
adviser  of  the  Tsar  was  the  Leibmedik. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Ever  since  Peter  the  Great  the  Eussian 
Government  continually  gave  preference  to  numerous  German 
adventurers  who  swooped  down  upon  Eussia  and  ruled  over 
the  Slavs.  They  became  the  instruments  of  despotism  and  the 
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evil  advisers  of  Tsardom,  They  fostered  the  already  existing 
antagonism  between  Tsar  and  people — and  did  not  hesitate  to 
play  the  part  of  agents-provocateurs,.  stirring  rebellion  and 
furnishing  the  Government  with  an  excuse  for  repressive 
measures. 


II. 

And  thus  from  a  Byzantine  Cmsar  Peter  became  an  Emperor 
ruling  over  a  Slavonic  Empire  a  la  Hohenzollern.  This  was 
one  of  Peter’s  gravest  mistakes.  He  had  cast  off  the  Byzantine 
purple — and  the  bejewelled  Imperial  garments  of  the  old  Tsars, 
but  he  donned  instead  the  vest  of  a  German  artisan.  Peter  did 
not  so  much  Europeanise  as  he  Germanised  Eussia.  He  pro¬ 
tested  in  all  his  actions  against  old  Eussia — and  by  doing  this 
he  still  widened  the  already  existing  gulf.  His  people  would 
not  follow  him,  and  he  punished  them  with  an  iron  rod.  Eussia 
was  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  nobility  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  consisting  of  the  small  bourgeois  and  the  peasants,  and 
ever  since  they  have  been  in  a  state  of  antagonism.  The  people 
were  isolated,  and  Eussian  history  ever  since  Peter  “is  the  history 
of  the  Eussian  Government  and  of  the  Eussian  nobility.”  After 
Peter  the  distance  separating  Tsar  from  people  became  im¬ 
measurable,  the  complaints  of  the  nation,  oppressed,  humiliated, 
impoverished,  and  imprisoned,  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  Tsar. 
Tsars  and  people  were  utter  strangers  to  each  other.  The  Eussian 
nation,  who  had  risen  en  masse  for  the  supposed  son  of  Ivan  IV., 
knew  not  even  the  names  of  the  scions  of  the  house  of  Eomanov. 
What  had  they,  the  Slavs  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  in  common  with  the  Braunschweigs  and  Wolfenbuettels 
who  passed  like  shadows  over  the  steps  of  the  throne,  to  disappear 
in  the  casemates  of  prisons  or  among  the  snowfields  of  Siberia? 
What  had  they  in  common  with  the  German  adventurers,  the 
Birens  and  the  Ostermanns,  who  ruled  by  the  side  of  the  Tsars 
and  Tsaritzas  and  oppressed  the  Slavs  in  the  names  of  their 
rulers  ?  From  time  to  time  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Eussian 
nobility,  such  as  Vassily  Shuisky,  made  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  an  era  of  Liberalism ;  thus  conditions  were  dictated  to 
Peter’s  niece,  Anna  Ivanovna,  when  she  was  raised  upon  the 
throne.  Anna  promised  and  signed  a  constitution,  but,  scarcely 
arrived  in  Eussia,  she  tore  up  the  Magna  Charta  at  the  advice 
of  the  German  party,  headed  by  her  lover,  Biren. 

1  And  so  it  happened  that  Liberalism  was  crushed  in  Eussia, 

thanks  to  German  influence.  These  German  adventurers  had  no 
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bond  with  the  country.  Arrogant,  insolent,  selfish,  they  were  the 
best  instruments  of  Autocracy,  and  have  ever  since  proved  as  such. 
Their  principal  ambition  was  to  remain  in  favour,  and  they  there¬ 
fore  were  anxious  to  serve  the  Sovereign  rather  than  the  nation. 
Nay,  they  did  their  best  to  alienate  the  nation  and  the  Sovereign. 
Any  generous  idea,  any  attempt  to  alleviate  the  yoke  of  autocracy, 
any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Tsar  to  become  a  real  father  of  his 
people  in  lieu  of  an  Oriental  despot  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  None 
of  these  German  counsellors  ever  advised  a  Russian  Tsar  or  a 
Tsaritza  to  take  liberal  measures,  whilst  on  the  contrary  the 
attempted  inauguration  of  an  era  of  Ijiberalism  has  always  been 
due  to  the  instigation  of  real  Russian  Ministers. 

Those  Germans  only  introduced  their  pedantry,  their  bureau¬ 
cratic  spirit,  their  discipline  so  foreign,  so  strange  to  the  real 
Slavs,  and  constantly  widened  the  gulf  between  Tsardom  and 
people. 

German  despotism  in  Russia  had  reached  its  summit  during 
the  rule  of  Biren,  the  favourite  of  Anna  Ivanovna.  Under  his 
reign,  for  it  was  he  w'ho  ruled  over  Russia,  the  power  was 
wielded  by  Germans.  The  direction  of  the  Court  was  in  the 
hands  of  Loewenwald,  foreign  affairs  in  those  of  Ostermann ; 
Munich,  Bismarck,  and  Gustavus  Biren  commanded  the  Russian 
armies,  whilst  Kayserling  and  Korff  were  Russian  Ambassadors. 
Biren  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Slavs  only  very  un¬ 
willingly  bore  the  foreign  yoke  and  were  constantly  ready  to 
revolt ;  he  therefore  kept  them  down  with  an  iron  hand.  In  all 
the  principal  cities  he  established  a  sort  of  inquisition,  and  the 
slightest  attempt  at  insubordination  was  crushed  at  once.  For 
the  slightest  suspicion  men  were  punished,  suffered  perpetual 
prison,  and  even  death.  The  prisons  were  constantly  full,  and 
new  room  had  to  be  found  where  to  harbour  the  Slavs  who  gave 
vent  to  their  hatred  of  the  German  rule.  For  a  century  this 
cruel  rule  of  Biren  Germanised  Russia — and  only  slowly  has  the 
country  begun  to  emancipate  herself  from  the  shackles  which  this 
Germanisation  had  put  ujxm  her.  All  that  is  absurd  and  cruel 
in  Russian  government  Russia  has  borrowed  from  Germany,  for 
it  has  been  introduced  by  German  adventurers  who  exploited  the 
Slavonic  people.  Once  Germanised,  these  methods  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  only  with  difficulty  lost  their  traces.  This  is  easily  shown 
by  the  entire  period  of  Russian  history,  extending  from  the 
foundation  of  Petrograd  down  to  the  present  day,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  many  Russian  Liberals  and  literary  men,  such 
as  Bielinsky. 

•  The  oppression  and  Prussian  severity  have  been  felt  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Russian  Army.  Much  has  been  written  about  the 
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brutal  treatment  of  Eussian  soldiers  by  their  officers,  from  whom 
again  the  former  learned  their  cruelty  and  rudeness.  The  brutality 
of  the  Eussian  soldier  is  a  calumny  against  the  Slavonic  character. 
Until  very  recently,  and  even  now  to  a  great  extent,  the  German 
element  existed  in  all  its  power  and  ferocious  discipline  in  the 
Eussian  Army.  It  endeavoured  to  turn  the  soldiers  into  docile 
brutes  without  reasoning  power.  From  the  moment  the  Moujik 
entered  the  military  service  he  was  obliged  to  learn  words  which 
he  could  hardly  pronounce,  such  as  Feldwehel,  Hauptwacht, 
Feuerwerker,  Exercizhaus,  Feldzechmeister,  &c.  And  if  his 
Slavonic  tongue  was  not  quick  enough  in  pronouncing  these 
Teutonic  words,  the  corporals  quickened  his  intelligence  by  boxing 
his  ears  mercilessly.  Numerous  w^ere  the  Eussian  officers  who  felt 
indignant  at  such  brutal  treatment  of  the  poor  soldiers,  but  their 
superiors  were  always  there  to  call  them  to  reason,  for  the  superior 
Eussian  officers,  the  Barclay-de-Tolly-Weimarn,  the  Von-Firks, 
the  Baron  Taubes  et  tutti  quanti,  were  all  of  German  extraction. 
They  told  the  generous  Eussian  officer  that  without  brutal 
discipline  no  army  was  possible.  Garshin,  the  famous  Eussian 
author,  has  drawn  a  picture  of  such  a  quarrel  between  a  real 
Slav  officer,  M.  Venioukoff,  and  his  Eusso-German  colleague 
(see  Rousskaya  Starina,  1886).  “The  soldiers,”  says  the  latter, 
“must  be  beaten  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  make  them  subject 
to  fear ;  they  will  then  obey  without  reasoning.  Fools  can  never 
be  changed  into  intelligent  men,  and  any  humanitarian  treatment 
of  the  soldier  will  only  spoil  the  army.  Besides,  it  is  preferable 
to  have  for  military  service  brutes  that  do  not  reason  than  soldiers 
who  reason  arid  use  their  brains.” 

“The  Eussian  Government  almost  believed  that  without 
Germans  Eussia  could  not  be  governed,  and  found  it  strange  not 
to  meet  a  Nesselrode  or  an  Adlerberg  in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the 
Army.”  i 

That  such  has  been  the  case  is  admitted  by  numerous  Eussian 
authors.  But  let  me  quote  two  men,  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  in  their  conceptions  and  views  of  life,  in  profession 
and  character.  They  are  the  Eussian  General  Skobelev  and  the 
revolutionary  Alexander  Herzen.  The  German  party,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  General  Todleben,  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
Eusso-Turkish  War  in  1877,  'simply  because  the  war  was  very 
popular ;  a  popular  war  in  Eussia  means  a  rapprochement  between 
the  Tsar  and  the  nation — and  always  displeases  Eusso-Germans. 
Numerous  volunteers  offered  their  services  and  came  to  enlist — 
but  Todleben  was  opposed  to  the  formation  of  such  an  army  corps. 
As  a  true  German  he  preferred  the  automatic  soldier  to  the 
warrior  animated  by  any  sentiment.  “They  w’ould  only  de- 
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moralise  the  army,”  he  said.  Skobelev  was  furious,  and  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  1882  the 
Eussian  General  was  in  Paris.  Here  he  received  a  deputation 
of  Serbian  students,  and  in  his  reply  to  their  address  expressed 
himself  as  follows  : — 

“I  must  tell  you  candidly  why  Eussia  is  not  always  at  the 
height  of  her  patriotic  duties  in  general  and  of  her  role  as  a 
Slavonic  nation  in  particular.  It  is  because  in  her  foreign  and 
interior  affairs  she  is  under  foreign  influence.  ‘  At  home,  we 
Eussians  are  never  at  home.’  We  are  the  victims  of  the 
foreigner  and  of  his  intrigues.  We  are  being  dominated  and 
paralysed  by  his  power  and  his  dark  influence,  and  only  with 
the  sword  in  hand  shall  we  be  able  to  shake  off  his  yoke.  Do 
you  wish  to  know  the  name  of  this  foreigner  ?  He  is  the  German ; 
the  author  of  the  Drang  Nach  Osten.  I  implore  you  never  to 
forget  this  fact.  The  fight  between  Teuton  and  Slav  is  at  hand ; 
it  will  be  long  and  terrible,  but  I  have  faith  in  tho  victory  of 
the  Slavs.”  Skobelev  uttered  the  sentiments  of  the  Slavs  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  soldier ;  but  even  liberty-loving,  revolu¬ 
tionary  Herzen,  Herzen  who  was  obliged  to  flee  his  country, 
exile  himself,  and  finish  his  days  in  London,  he,  too,  saw  the 
cause  of  his  country’s  oppression  in  German  influence. 

How  far  Germany  has  monopolised  commerce  and  industry  in 
Eussia,  the  Eussian  Press  has  abundantly  proved  many  a  time — 
especially  such  papers  as  the  Nedelja  and  the  Moscow  Gazette — 
but  it  is  not  only  economically  and  industrially  that  the  Teuton 
has  subjugated  the  Slav  in  the  latter’s  home.  He  also  imix)sed 
upon  him  his  culture,  his  teaching,  his  doctrines,  and  with  them 
his  spirit  of  servility,  characteristic  of  the  German  in  general 
and  of  the  Prussian  in  particular. 

Until  very  recently  the  Germans  controlled  the  superior 
teaching  in  Eussia,  and  everywhere  these  teachers  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  Eussian  thought  Prussian  discipline  and  that 
famous  tendency  which  consists  in  justifying  a  priori  and  scientific¬ 
ally  the  order  of  things  already  established  by  brutal  force.  “Let 
us  take  Silesia,  we  shall  easily  find  a  German  scholar  or  juris 
consult  who  will  prove  the  justification  of  our  conquest,”  said 
Frederick  II.  The  Eussian  author,  Shtshedrin,  therefore  rightly 
remarks  : — “The  German  professors  at  the  Berlin  University 
produce  upon  me  the  impression  of  scholars  and  savants  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  for  the  sole  i>urpose  of  evolving 
theories  which  wull  idealise  all  accomplished  facts,  however 
brutal.  For  such  a  work  and  service  rendered  to  the  fatherland 
they  receive  handsome  emoluments.”  Shtshedrin’s  prophetic 
'words  may  very  justly  be  applied  to  the  recent  attitude  of  German 
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intellectuals.  “Idealisation  of  brutally  accomplished  facts.”  As 
regards  Russia  their  work  at  Russian  universities  consisted  in 
crushing  the  spirit  of  independence,  of  criticism,  of  initiative  in 
the  young  generation. 

“Have  the  German  scholars  and  savants  (in  Russia),”  asks 
Herzen,  “ever  protested  against  any  abuse,  have  they  ever  made 
an  attempt  to  defend  the  liberty  of  speech,  of  teaching,  of  thought, 
during  the  long  reign  of  the  despotic  government  of  Nicolas  I.  ? 
Show  me  a  German  professor  who  has  ever  been  suffering  from 
anything  but  physical  ills,  name  but  one  who  has  ever  uttered 
a  vivifying  word,  manifested  a  human  sentiment.” 

And  thus  the  German  influence  in  Russia  since  Peter  the 
Great  has  been  pernicious.  It  stood  in  the  way  of  Liberalism 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had  raised  a  barrier  between  Tsar 
and  people.  Rightly  could  it  be  said  of  the  Russian  nation  : 
“And  its  Tsars  knew  it  not.”  Historical  facts  will  corroborate 
my  statement. 


III. 

A  glance  at  Russian  history  will  show  us  that  all  the  Russian 
princes  and  rulers  who  had  German  teachers  and  advisers  proved 
strangers  to  their  people,  and  were  mostly  autocratic,  whilst 
real  Russian,  French,  or  English  influences  made  the  Tsars 
liberal  and  benevolent.  When  Maria  Feodorovna,  the  wife  of 
Alexander  II.,  chose  Grimm,  a  German  professor,  as  teacher 
of  her  son,  the  future  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  Herzen,  who, 
with  his  accustomed  courage,  always  dared  to  speak  the  truth, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Tsaritza,  conjuring  her  to  change  her 
decision.  “Had  your  son  been  called  upon,”  he  wrote,  “to 
ascend  a  German  throne,  I  should  have  pitied  him  for  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  German  preceptor,  but  Herr  Grimm’s  pupil  is 
destined  to  become  one  day  Russian  Tsar,  and  as  such  what 
can  his  master  teach  him  of  Russia?  Does  he  understand  her,  does 
she  interest  him?  Does  the  blood  of  this  German  pulsate  faster 
when  he  hears  a  Russian  song,  or  does  his  heart  bleed  at  the 
misery  of  the  Russian  people?  The  verses  of  Pushkin  leave  him 
cold,  and  he  ignores  the  aspirations  of  our  people.  Are  you  not 
aware  of  the  immense  hatred  which  the  Germans  bear  to  every¬ 
thing  Russian?” 

Even  Catherine  II.  was  a  stranger  to  the  Russian  nation  and 
oppressed  her  subjects  in  spite  of  her  generosity  and  philosophy. 
The  attempts  at  reforms  of  this  German  princess  upon  the 
Russian  throne  w^ere  frustrated  by  the  German  nobility  who  stood 
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between  the  people  and  the  throne.  Catherine’s  reign  was 
benevolent  only  for  the  nobles  and  courtiers  who  were  her  people ; 
the  few  liberal  measures  which  she  initiated  as  far  as  the  mass 
of  the  nation  was  concerned  remained  a  dead  letter.  But  never 
had  Russia  so  much  occasion  to  hate  Prussianism  as  during  the 
reign  of  Paul  I.  The  Tsar  had  ahvays  been  an  admirer  of  every¬ 
thing  Prussian,  and  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne  the  Wacht 
parade  became  his  daily  occupation.  Prussian  uniforms  which 
he  had  introduced  for  his  regiments  at  Gatshina  were  now  made 
obligatory,  to  the  general  discontent  of  the  entire  Russian  army. 
Petrograd,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  had  become 
a  fashionable  city,  soon  ceased  to  look  like  a  modern  town,  but 
took  the  aspect  of  a  German  city  of  two  or  three  centuries  back. 
Russia  breathed  freely  when  Alexander  I.  ascended  the  throne. 
The  Tsar  had  been  educated  by  Laharpe,  who  had  taken  every 
opportunity  of  instilling  into  his  pupil  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  nation  has  a  right  to  defend  itself  against  oppression. 
He  impressed  upon  the  future  Tsar  that  the  only  sure  guarantee 
of  maintaining  sovereign  power  was  by  a  scrupulous  observance 
of  laws,  by  the  maintenance  of  established  government,  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  subjects.  A  throne  which  rested  on  these  founda¬ 
tions  remained  firmly  established,  but,  on  the  contrary,  where 
might  was  right,  there  were  continual  revolutions,  as  the  result 
of  which  thrones  were  thrown  dowm  and  those  who  sat  upon  them 
were  crushed  beneath  their  ruins.  The  outcome  of  such  teaching 
was  a  period  of  liberal  reforms  and  generous  ideas  during  the 
early  years  of  Alexander’s  reign.  From  1806  to  1812  Alexander 
was  under  the  influence  of  Michael  Sp)eransky,  the  son  of  a 
village  priest,  who  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  enjoyed  his 
sovereign’s  absolute  confidence.  He  presented  to  the  Tsar  a 
plan  of  reforms  extending  to  the  legislative  and  administrative 
px)wers  of  Russia.  This  era  of  liberalism  established  an  affec¬ 
tionate  bond  between  Tsar  and  people.  Alexander  was  the 
darling  of  the  nation,  and  when  the  foreign  foe  invaded  Russia 
the  nation  rose  en  masse  to  rally  round  the  Tsar. 

The  pxjwer  of  Nap)oleon  was  broken  before  the  Kremlin.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  his  retreat  which  ended  at  St.  Helena. 
As  for  Russia — the  baptism  of  blood  brought  the  people  nearer 
to  the  dynasty.  The  nation  had  been  lavish  in  its  sacrifices,  had 
not  bargained  either  blood  or  money — and  it  became  almost 
impossible  for  the  government  to  return  to  absolutist  and  auto¬ 
cratic  measures.  After  the  glorious  promenade  across  Europe 
and  the  conquest  of  Paris,  Alexander  I.  continued  his  rdle  of 
liberal  Tsar,  nay,  of  a  crowned  Republican,  in  spite  of  Austria 
and  Metternich.  Russian  patriots,  who  had  made  a  rampart  of 
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their  breasts  against  the  foreign  foe,  loudly  clamoured  for  more 
freedom.  Should  the  blood  of  the  nation  have  been  shed  in 
vain?  Descendants  of  old  illustrious  Eussian  families  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  Kussia  to  enter  into 
a  new  phase.  And  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  such  would  really 
be  the  case. 

Karamsin,  the  great  historian,  read  the  pages  of  his  history 
to  Alexander  I.,  condemned  the  tyranny  of  Ivan  IV.,  and  threw 
immortelles  upon  the  grave  of  the  republic  of  Novgorod — and 
Alexander  was  moved.  Alas,  however,  once  more  Liberalism  in 
Russia  was  frustrated,  because  Russia  had  fought  as  an  ally  of 
the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  side  by  side  with  Prussia  against 
Napoleon  the  son  of  the  Revolution.  Once  more  the  Eussian 
Government  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  houses  of  Hohenzollern  and 
Hapsburg,  under  which  it  was  destined  to  remain  for  a  century. 
Whilst  Russian  intellectuals  and  Eussian  patriots,  the  Ryleevs  and 
Bestyouzhevs,  the  Troubezkoys,  Obolenskys,  and  Wolkhorrskys 
foregathered  and  founded  a  society  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
whilst  the  people  awaited  Alexander’s  liberal  reforms,  whilst 
Speransky  worked  upon  a  constitution,  Alexander  I.  himself 
concluded  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  riveted  Russia  to  the  absolute 
Governments  of  Europe,  increased  Prussian  and  Austrian  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  country,  and  throttled  Liberalism.  The  Holy 
Alliance  hurled  back  Russian  Liberalism — relegated  it  to  a 
dungeon,  where  it  was  destined  to  remain  for  a  long  time  ! 

The  Holy  Alliance  was  another  impenetrable  wall  raised  be¬ 
tween  the  liberty-loving  Slavs  and  their  rulers.  For  a  century 
it  has  been  the  curse  of  the  Romanovs  and  of  the  Russian  people 
alike.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  mystic,  useless,  impossible,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  fatal  to  Eussian  freedom.  It  was  an 
absolutist  Griitli,  a  Tugendhund  concluded  by  three  crowned 
students  against  the  liberties  of  nations.  Metternich  knew  it. 
It  was  Austria  especially  who  initiated  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  regime  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  aristocratic  re- 
6  actionaries,  planning  and  scheming  how  to  crush  the  hydra-head 
of  democracy,  had  established  their  headquarters  in  Vienna. 

'  Metternich  and  Gentz,  his  right  hand,  were  elaborating  a  theory 
of  reaction,  and  the  house  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Razoum- 
ovsky,  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  partisans  of  autocratic 
principles.  As  for  Louis  XVTTT.,  he  found  it  difficult  to  criticise 
from  his  point  of  view  the  exact  aim  and  sense  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  ;  the  treaties  of  1815  had  placed  France  under  obligations 
to  Alexander.  Louis  XVIII.  therefore  put  his  signature  to  it, 
in  remembrance  of  services  rendered  him  by  the  Tsar.  Matters 
were,  however,  on  a  different  footing  in  London,  and  when  the 
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Tsar  wrote  to  the  Prince  Eegent  inviting  him  to  join  the  Alliance, 
Lord  Castlereagh  sent  a  somewhat  brusque  answer,  stating  that 
“he  could  not  advise  his  Royal  Highness  to  consent  to  an  act 
which  was  opposed  to  all  the  constitutional  laws  of  England.” 
Metternich  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  shake  Alexander’s 
Liberalism,  proving  to  him  that  he  was  continually  the  dupe  of 
his  generous  ideas.  And  thus  the  pupil  of  Laharpe,  the  dreamer 
of  Republics,  the  man  who  shortly  before  his  death,  in  1825, 
declared  “that  he  had  lived  and  would  die  a  Republican,”  the 
Tsar-Liberator  became  the  champion  of  absolute  monarchy  and 
autocracy.  Forgotten  were  his  promises,  forgotten  the  dreams  of 
his  youth.  Alexander,  who  had  told  Napoleon  that  he  considered 
hereditary  sovereignty  a  gross  injustice,  became  an  enemy  of  free 
and  independent  thought,  and  opposed  every  effort  made  towards 
the  propagation  of  Liberalism.  The  more  educated  Russian  classes 
of  society  felt  annoyed,  rebelled,  whilst  discontent  spread  in  the 
country  and  spasmodically  broke  out  in  revolutions  from  time  to 
time.  But  the  Russian  people,  the  people  who  had  suffered  and 
who,  in  a  moment  of  national  danger,  had  not  bargained,  had 
trusted  the  Tsar  implicitly,  felt  hurt  in  their  dignity — long  suffer¬ 
ing  lends  dignity — and  they  disdained  to  agitate  themselves  for 
small  ameliorations.  The  Russian  people  preferred  openly  to 
wear  the  rags  of  the  beggar  rather  than  a  patched-up  garment. 
They  remained  apparently  calm,  proud  of  being  the  wTonged  one 
rather  than  the  wrongdoer. 


IV. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  whilst  a  national  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  constitutional  and  democratic,  true  to  the 
Slavonic  genius  and  the  character  of  the  Russian  Slavs — Russia’s 
misfortune  and  oppression  are  due  to  the  continual  foreign 
influence — Mongolian,  Byzantine  and  Prussian — and  to  the  con¬ 
sequent  estrangement  of  Tsar  and  people.  Once,  however,  the 
interests  of  sovereign  and  nation  are  identified,  ruler  and 
subjects  drawn  together,  and  the  pernicious  false  advisers 
crushed,  Russia  must,  and  will,  develop  naturally  and  in  a  true 
Slavonic,  i.e.,  a  democratic  and  tolerant,  spirit.  The  present 
war  has  w'orked  this  wonder.  It  has  at  last  established  the 
affectionate  bond  so  long  missing  between  Tsar  and  people,  and 
has  emancipated  Russia  from  dangerous  friends.  Already  we  see 
the. day  of  freedom  dawning  upon  Russia,  for  the  eyes  of  Russia’s 
Tsar  have  been  opened  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  require- 
•  ments  of  the  nations  over  whose  destinies  he  is  called  upon  to 
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preside.  He  has  gras|>ed  the  great  truth  that  the  ix)licy  of 
oppression  in  the  past  “was  worse  than  a  crime  :  it  was  a 
mistake,”  as  Talleyrand  would  have  said.-  On  the  battlefields  of 
Manchuria  the  seed  of  Eussia’s  liberty  was  sown,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula  it  is  bearing  the  first  fruit.  It  will  be  tasted  and 
found  good  by  Tsar  and  i^eople  alike. 

Already  the  Government  of  the  Tsar,  as  we  learn  from  highly 
reliable  sources,  is  elaborating  important  reforms  which,  a  short 
while  ago,  Poles  and  Jews  would  have  looked  upon  as  Utopian. 
Eevolutionaries  and  opponents  of  the  Government  are  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  seriousness  of  these  reforms,  and  by  w'ay  of  mani¬ 
festing  their  trust  in  the  Tsar  are  enlisting  in  numbers,  ready 
to  fight  enthusiastically  against  the  enemy  of  regenerated  Eussia. 
Pourishkevitsh,  one  of  the  anti-Semitic  promoters  of  the  Beiliss 
case,  publicly  made  his  excuses  to  the  Jew's. 

The  freedom  of  the  Press  in  Eussia  is  now’  considerable,  and 
general  questions  are  being  openly  discussed. 

The  Crimean  War,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  France  and 
England  w’ere  fighting  against  the  Tsar,  led  to  various  reforms  in 
Eussia,  which  Alexander  IT.  introduced  at  the  instigation  of 
victorious  foes.  Much  more  so  will  this  be  the  case  now  when 


France,  Eussia,  and  England  are  fighting  the  barbarian  pow’er 
of  Turkey  and  the  militarism  of  Prussia. 

Eussia  is  w’itnessing  an  internal  transformation  and  her  future 
will  be  full  of  surpnses,  of  extraordinary  changes  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  Europe.  Everybody  in  Eussia  feels  confident  that  the 
issue  of  the  gigantic  struggle  will  not  only  be  favourable  to  the 
Allies,  but  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  for  Eussia.  With 
the  abolition  of  Prussian  militarism,  the  ghost  of  oppression  in 
the  lands  of  the  Tsar  will  also  be  laid.  It  is  for  the  independence 
of  an  oppressed  nationality  that  Eussia  has  unsheathed  her 
sword,  and  it  is  only  logical  that  when  once  peace  is  concluded,  it 
w'ill  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  right  and  justice,  the  right 
w’hich  every  nationality  and  individual  have  to  live  their  own 
lives.  The  Tsar  has  at  last  realised  the  fact  that  the  strength 
of  the  Eussian  army  lies  not  in  her  numberless  soldiers,  but  in 
the  wnll  of  the  people ! 

Besides,  a  rapprochement  between  constitutional  England  and 
Eussia  cannot  but  mean  emancipation,  individual  liberty  and 
progress.  It  means  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  Eussian  millions, 
civic  rights  and  commercial  advantages.  The  Eussian  Moujik,  too, 
W’ill  soon  reach  a  high  degree  of  self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency, 
of  initiative  and  individualism  upon  which  commerce  is  based, 
and  which  constitute  England’s,  the  modern  Phoenicia’s,  strength. 
And  thus  the  great  and  cruel  war  which  Hohenzollern  and 
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Germany  have  launched  upon  the  world  will  have  served  as  the 
explosive  ferment  of  a  moral  grave,  whence  a  new  ^xilitical 
organism  will  emerge  for  Eussia.  Among  the  corpses  covering 
battlefields  and  filling  ditches,  among  the  torn  limbs  and  maimed 
trunks  there  will  also  be  found  the  dead  body  of  Eussian 
oppression.  On  the  grave  of  fear  and  suffering  the  ghost  of  the 
past  will  hover  for  a  while ;  sad  and  desolate  it  will  haunt  the 
ancient  premises  of  the  Kremlin,  and  then  disappear  for  ever. 
And  when  peace  again  reigns  over  Europe  the  Tsar  will  shudder 
when  he  casts  a  glance  into  the  black  abyss  which  once  separated 
him  from  his  people,  and  which  has  now  been  bridged  over. 
Old  Eussia,  Eussia  of  oppression,  Eussia  of  massacres  and 
pogroms,  will  soon  be  a  memory  only,  a  nightmare  of  the  past. 
From  the  mist  of  carnage  wdll  arise  a  regenerated  Eussia,  in¬ 
spired,  animated  by  the  Slavonic  spirit  of  democracy,  of  tolerance 
and  freedom,  a  Eussia  who  will  be  the  true  friend  and  ally  of 
Constitutional  England  and  of  Eepublican  France. 

Angelo  S.  Eappoport. 


A  KEFOKMED  INCOME  TAX. 


It  speaks  well  for  the  patriotism  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
of  the  middle  fclasses,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  proposal  to 
double  the  Income  Tax  at  one  blow  was  received  with  so  little 
protest.  Perhaps  many  people  think  that  the  Income  Tax  will 
sink  to  its  old  level  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  That  is  far 
from  probable,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  future  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  will  transfer  one  burden  after  another  to  this 
productive  and  elastic  tax.  Now  a  tax  which  is  mainly  an  addition 
to  a  system  drawing  the  national  revenue  from  a  variety  of 
sources  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  tax  forming  the  main 
source  of  that  revenue. 

Of  late  years  the  Income  Tax,  originally  a  war  tax,  and  for 
long  regarded  as  a  hateful  and  inquisitorial  impost,  which  ought 
to  be  abolished  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  has  become,  and  is 
officially  recognised  to  be,  the  principal  British  tax,  and  the  one 
which  rises  and  falls  with  the  nation’s  expenditure.  One  may 
say,  in  short,  that  whereas  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  time  the  Income 
Tax  was  a  convenient  addition  to  a  revenue  raised  largely  by 
Customs  and  Excise  duties,  in  our  own  time  it  has  become  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  Exchequer.  Indeed,  it  holds  nearly  the  same 
place  in  the  finances  of  the  central  government  that  the  rates  hold 
in  those  of  our  local  authorities.  When  we  add  to  this  large 
development  the  further  fact  that  the  tax  itself  has  just  been 
doubled,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  whole  machinery  and  incidence 
of  the  tax  require  revision. 

How  far,  then,  we  may  ask  in  the  first  place,  does  the  present 
Income  Tax  conform  to  the  historic  canons  “ability  to  pay”  and 
“  equality  of  sacrifice  ”  ?  A  close  examination  of  the  tax  will 
show  that  these  canons,  although  officially  recognised,  are  not 
always  observed.  If  a  man’s  income  is  somewhere  between  d07OO 
and  T3,000  a  year,  he  may,  or  he  may  not,  be  taxed  fairly  :  it 
depends  upon  the  source  of  his  income.  If  it  be  entirely 
“unearned”  he  will  pay  exactly  the  same  rate  of  Income  Tax 
(half  a  crown  in  the  pound)  whether  he  has  £701  a  year  or  £3,000 
a  year.  To  state  this  single  fact  is  enough  to  prove  that  our 
Income  Tax  law  needs  immediate  amending ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
to  take  away  one-eighth  of  a  man’s  income  imposes  a  greater 
sacrifice  on  the  poorer  than  on  the  richer  man.  If,  however,  the 
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incomes  are  “earned”  the  tax  works  out  very  differently,  for 
graduation,  instead  of  stopping  at  ±‘701,  continues  right  up  to 
£2,501.  Yet  even  here  it  does  not  move  smoothly,  but  rises  by 
five  jumps  (of  Ifd.,  3d.,  3d.,  4d.,  and  2d.),  from  Is,  4^d,  at  £700 
to  the  maximum  rate  of  half-a-crown  at  £2,501. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  graduation  should  apply  to  earned 
incomes  between  these  points  and  not  to  unearned  incomes?  In 
theory  there  is  certainly  none ;  but  in  practice  Somerset  House 
might  find  a  difficulty  in  applying  its  cherished  device  of  “collec¬ 
tion  at  the  source  ”  if  the  poundage  were  to  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  total  income.  Secretaries  of  companies  must  have  one  fixed 
rate  when  they  send  out  dividends  “less  tax.”  In  the  case  of 
earned  incomes,  which  are  generally  levied  on  returns  made  by 
the  taxpayer  or  his  employer,  the  difference  of  poundage  makes 
less  difficulty  for  the  authorities,  and  so  the  taxpayer  benefits. 

But  the  principle  of  collection  at  the  source  with  a  uniform 
poundage  has,  in  fact,  been  abandoned,  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
concessions  of  a  two-shilling  rate  on  incomes  between  £160  and 
£300,  and  of  a  2s.  4d.  rate  on  incomes  between  £300  and  £500, 
have  destroyed  the  old  simplicity  of  the  “unearned”  scale.  It 
may  be  argued,  too,  that  these  concessions  were  unnecessary,  for 
incomes  below  £500  a  year  already  enjoyed  two  special  privileges 
— the  extra  abatement  of  £20  for  each  child  under  sixteen,  and 
the  permission  to  return  a  wife’s  income  separately  when  the 
combined  incomes  of  husband  and  wife  do  not  exceed  £500.  We 
see  then  that  a  large  class  of  taxpayers,  those  with  incomes  below 
£500  a  year,  whether  their  incomes  are  “earned”  or  “unearned,” 
have  no  great  grievance,  since  they  pay  something  very  much 
below  the  standard  rate. 

Above  this  point,  however,  the  anomalies  begin.  The  addition 
of  one  pound  to  an  unearned  income  raises  the  tax  payable  by 
£6  15s.  lOd.  ;  at  £601  it  rises  by  nearly  as  much,  and  at  £701 
the  “virtual  rate”  rises  by  threepence  in  the  pound,  or  an  actual 
jump  in  the  tax  payable  of  £8  17s.  6d.  At  £701  unearned  incomes 
reach  the  full  rate  of  half  a  crown,  and  there  is  no  increase  until 
we  come  to  super-tax  at  £3,001.  Graduation,  therefore,  although 
for  many  years  past  an  accepted  principle,  does  not  apply  to  any 
unearned  incomes  between  these  two  points. 

In  the  case  of  “earned”  income  we  saw  that  graduation  con¬ 
tinued  right  up  to  £2,500  a  year,  but  that  it  rose  by  “jumps  ”  to 
Is.  9d.  at  £1,()01,  to  2s.  at  £1,501,  to  2s.  4d.  at  £2,001  (involving 
an  increase  in  the  tax  payable  of  no  less  than  £33  9s.),  and  to 
2s.  6d.  at  £2,501. 

Are  these  anomalies  really  inseparable  from  an  Income  Tax, 
■  or  even  from  the  Income  Tax  as  we  have  it?  I  venture  to  say 
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“No!”  I  hope  to  outline  a  plan  which  will  not  only  remove 
these  anomalies,  but  also  effect  certain  other  improvements  in  the 
tax.  Now  if  the  first  criticism  brought  against  the  Income  Tax 
is  that  it  works  unfairly  as  between  one  taxpayer  and  another, 
the  second  criticism  is  that  it  falls  upon  too  small  a  minority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  And  again  the  argument  applies 
that  what  was  tolerable  when  this  tax  was  a  subsidiary  is  no 
longer  so  when  it  is  the  main  support  of  the  Exchequer. 

In  other  words,  the  Income  Tax  must  be  extended  downwards. 
For  many  years  no  income,  whether  earned  or  unearned,  of  ^160 
a  year  has  paid  any  Income  Tax,  and  in  practice  many  earned, 
and  possibly  some  unearned,  incomes  running  up  to  ^200  and 
over  have  escaped.  There  is  no  reason  why  incomes  of  three 
pounds  a  week  should  escape,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  unearned  income  should  escape  entirely.  The  usual  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  people  with  less  than  .£160  a  year  are  too  poor  to  pay 
taxes.  To  this  it  should  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  poor  people 
are,  in  fact,  taxed  now,  and  taxed  rather  heavily,  too,  even  when 
their  united  family  incomes  fall  far  short  of  £160,  or  even  £100 
a  year.  The  man  with  wages  of  30s.  a  week  or  a  salary  of  £80  a 
year  must  pay  taxes  on  the  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  beer,  and  tobacco 
which  he  and  his  wife  purchase.  Of  these  five  commodities  the 
last  two  may  depend  on  the  amount  he  has  left  after  paying  for 
food,  house-room,  and  other  necessaries ;  but  the  first  three 
depend,  not  upon  the  size  of  his  income,  but  upon  the  size  of 
his  family.  No  system  of  taxation  can  be  more  absurd  and  unfair 
than  one  which  makes  a  man  pay  according  to  the  size  of  his 
family. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  supposed  inability  of  the  poorer 
classes  to  bear  taxation  has  never  been  admitted  by  any  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  :  all  that  he  says  is,  “I  will  tax  them  according 
to  their  consumption  of  necessaries  and  small  luxuries,  and  not 
according  to  their  incomes  or  their  ability  to  pay.” 

When  introducing  his  Interim  Budget  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  considered  the  proposal  for  a  tax  on  wages, 
but  “after  very  lengthy  consideration  we  felt  ourselves  bound  to 
dismiss  it — for  the  time  being.”  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Labour  Party,  who  is  entitled  to  speak  with  some 
authority  on  behalf  of  the  wage-earner,  took  a  different  view,  and 
said  that  “the  only  fair  way  to  treat  the  working  classes  was  by 
a  graduated  wage  tax.”  There  are  difficulties,  no  doubt,  and 
complete  fairness  may  be  unattainable,  but  any  workable  plan 
would  be  fairer  than  the  present  system  of  indirect  taxes.  The 
choice  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  a  simple  one  : 

(a)  Shall  I  put  a  tax  on  wages ;  or  (b)  Shall  I  put  a  penny  on  the 
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pint  of  beer  and  threepence  on  the  pound  of  tea?  The  difl&culties 
of  launching  a  new  scheme  may  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
for  taking  the  second  alternative  in  his  Interim  Budget ;  but  we 
shall  certainly  hear  more  of  the  first  plan,  and  possibly  the  con¬ 
sidered  Budget  for  1915-16  may  show  that  it  has  been  adopted. 

Before  coming  to  a  scheme  of  reform  there  is  one  other  point 
to  be  considered,  and  that  is  :  Can  the  tax  be  made  more  simple? 
All  these  different  rates  of  charge,  varying  abatements,  and  so 
on,  make  our  Income  Tax  an  intolerably  complicated  affair.  In 
taxation,  above  everything  you  want  clearness  and  simplicity,  for 
complexity  means  increased  cost  of  collection  and  irritation  on 
the  part  of  the  taxpayer.  An  essential  part,  therefore,  of  any 
suggestion  for  the  reform  of  the  Income  Tax  should  be  its  simpli¬ 
fication  ;  and  this  may  be  effected  quite  easily  by  abolishing  all 
the  different  and  arbitrary  rates  of  poundage.  Instead  of  rates 
of  Is.  6d.,  Is.  9d.,  2s.,  2s.  4d.,  and  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  there 
should  be  one  “standard  rate,”  of  which  all  other  rates  should 
(so  far  as  our  bronze  coinage  admits)  be  fractions.  From 
December  6th,  1914,  the  nominal  rate  has  been  fixed  at  half  a 
crown  in  the  pound,  and  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  may 
adopt  it  here,  although  the  figure  itself  is  an  awkward  one,  as 
the  quarter  comes  to  7Jd.  instead  of  an  even  penny.  The  ideal 
figure  would  be  two  shillings,  since  it  divides  into  eighths  and 
sixths ;  and  a  standard  rate  should  at  least  divide  evenly  into 
quarters  and  thirds.  It  is  the  fatal  defect  of  a  decimal  system 
that  10  does  not  so  divide. 

A  standard  rate  of  2s.  fid.  in  the  pound  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  sum  actually  payable  by  most  taxpayers  will  be 
so  high  as  one-eighth  of  their  whole  income ;  on  the  contrary, 
most  payers  will  pay  less  than  one-sixteenth,  perhaps  less  than 
one-thirty-second.  The  existing  tax  embodies  two  very  sound 
principles  :  (1)  graduation,  by  which  the  poundage  increases  as 
the  income  grows;  and  (2)  differentiation,  hy  which  “earned” 
incomes  are  charged  at  a  lower  rate  than  “unearned.”  Graduation 
is  now  given  in  several  ways  :  partly  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
(2s.  up  to  £300  and  2s.  4d.  up  to  £500),  but  mainly  by  means  of 
abatements,  though  these  work  by  steps  and  jumps. 

Differentiation  is  managed  by  reductions  from  the  full  rate, 
which  vary  in  a  haphazard  way  with  the  amount  of  the  income, 
and  are  sometimes  very  large  (Is.  6d.,  instead  of  2s.  6d.,  on  the 
smaller  earned  incomes).  Both  these  principles  must  be  included 
in  any  scheme  of  reform,  and  incidentally  they  may  be  applied 
with  more  logic  and  symmetry.  The  first  may  be  most  simply 
given  by  an  extension  of  the  abatement  system,  and  so  without 
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any  change  in  our  fiscal  machinery.  How  much  “differentiation” 
between  earned  and  unearned  incomes  should  be  allowed  is  a 
matter  for  discussion.  The  distinction  is  not  simple,  for  many 
incomes  are  partly  earned,  and  others,  though  coming  in  the  form 
of  dividends,  are  the  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age  made  by 
thrift  and  hard  work.  Whatever  theory  be  adopted  the  tax  on 
“earned”  income  should  certainly  be  a  definite  and  uniform 
proposition,  say  two-thirds  or  three-fourths,  of  the  tax  on 
“unearned”  incomes,  and  not  an  arbitrary  series  of  rates,  as  at 
present.  Super-tax  only  applies  to  a  limited  number  of  incomes, 
and  presents  no  difficulty. 

In  the  concrete,  the  suggested  reform  of  the  tax  would  divide 
incomes  into  three  grades  or  classes ;  the  lowest  class,  with  the 
smallest  income  and  the  largest  nuniber  of  taxpayers,  paying  one- 
quarter  of  the  standard  rate,  i.e.,  7Jd.  in  the  pound;  the  next 
class  paying  half  the  standard  rate  (or  Is.  3d.) ;  and  the  third 
paying  the  full  rate,  or  half  a  crowm  in  the  pound.  This  would 
be  the  tax  on  “unearned”  incomes;  and  “earned”  incomes, 
divided  into  similar  grades,  would  pay  5d.,  lOd.,  and  Is.  8d.  in 
the  pound  respectively.  There  would  be  abatements,  as  at 
present ;  but  in  three  stages  :  £50  in  the  first,  £100  in  the  second, 
and  £200  in  the  third  grade.  Thus,  the  War  Income  Tax  should 
begin  with  an  income  of  £51,  or  practically  £1  a  week,  and  the 
first  grade  of  incomes — those  between  £51  and  £150,  will  pay 
7^d.  in  the  pound,  with  an  abatement  of  £50.  An  income  of 
£100  would  thus  pay  £1  11s.  3d.,  and  one  of  £150  would  pay 
£3  2s.  6d.,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  tax  of  Is.  3d.  on  a 
taxable  income  of  £50.  After  £150,  accordingly,  the  second 
grade  will  begin,  and  incomes  between  £151  and  £300  will  pay 
Is.  3d.  in  the  pound,  with  an  abatement  of  £100.  An  income  of 
£300  would  thus  pay  £12  10s.,  which  is  the  same  as  a  half-crown 
tax  on  £100.  The  third  grade,  then,  should  begin  at  £301, 
incomes  above  £300  paying  the  standard  rate  of  half  a  crown  in 
the  pound,  with  an  abatement  of  £200. 

The  object  of  these  three  grades,  with  the  rate  in  the  pound  and 
the  amount  of  the  abatement  each  doubling  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  and  third  grade,  is  to  secure  a  gradually  increasing 
proportionate  tax  without  any  of  those  sudden  jumps  which  mar 
the  equity  of  the  existing  Income  Tax.  How  far  abatement 
should  be  extended  is  not  an  important  question ;  it  might  fall 
to  £100  on  an  income  of  £1,500,  and  vanish  altogether  at  £2,000. 
Then  the  super-tax  might  begin  on  all  income  beyond  £2,000 
a  year,  very  much  as  it  is  now.  The  following  table  shows  what 
would  be  the  nominal  poundage  charged  for  unearned  incomes. 
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and  what  would  be  the  actual  rate  on  the  whole  income  paid, 
according  to  my  proposed  scale  : — 


Income. 

Abatement. 

Nominal 

Poundage. 

Actual 

Poundage. 

£60  to  £160 

£60 

7id. 

..  Od.  to  5d. 

£151  to  £300 

£100 

Is.  3d. 

..  5d.  to  lOd. 

£301  to  £1,000  .. 

£200 

2s.  6d. 

..  lOd.  to  2s. 

£1,001  to  £1,600  .. 

£200 

2s.  6d. 

..  2s.  to  2s.  3d. 

£1,601  to  £2,000  .. 

£100 

2s.  6d. 

..  2s.  4d.  to  28.  6d. 

Above  £2,000 

Nil 

2s.  6d. 

..  28.  6d.  plus  super¬ 
tax  of  3d.  on  third 

£1,000  and  so  on. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  tax  on  wages — not  the 
principle,  for  that  is  assumed,  but  the  machinery,  and  here  it 
will  probably  take  some  years  to  discover  the  most  convenient 
method.  Clearly  everything  must  be  as  simple  as  possible,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  cost  and  trouble  of  collection.  Perhaps  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  divide  weekly  wages  above  the  limit  of  total 
exemption  into  classes,  of  which  each  class  pays  one  penny  a 
week  more  than  the  class  below  it.  If  we  begin  with  a  penny 
on  wages  between  23s.  and  278.  per  week,  we  shall  still  leave 
untaxed  the  large  majority  of  wage-earners  in  rural  districts ;  at 
the  same  time  we  shall  establish  the  principle  that  in  the  opinion 
of  Parliament  nothing  less  than  23s.  is  a  living  wage.  The  scale 
might  run  as  follows  : — 

Wage.  Tax. 

23/-  to  28/.  Id. 

28/1  „  32/-  2d. 

32/1  „  36/-  3d. 

36/1  „  40/ .  4d. 

40/1  „  44/.  6d. 

44/1  „  48/ .  6d. 

48/1  „  52/-  7d. 

62/1  „  56/ .  8d. 

56/1  ,,  60/ .  9d. 

60/.  „  63/ . lOd. 

Since  the  employer  would  have  the  duty  of  collecting  these 
sums  for  the  Inland  Eevenue,  he  should  be  paid  for  the  actual 
cost  of  the  work.  The  above  scale,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not 
exact  the  full  rate  of  fivepence  for  every  pound  of  income  beyond 
J05O  a  year,  thus  allowing  for  some  w'eeks  of  unemployment. 

What  an  Income  Tax  levied  on  the  plan  suggested  above  would 
yield  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  precision,  since  we 
have  no  data  for  the  number  of  incomes  below  ^160  a  year.  A 
further  source  of  uncertainty,  which  will  make  it  difficult  to 
estimate  the  yield  of  the  present  Income  Tax,  even  if  it  were 
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entirely  unchanged,  is  that  hardly  anyone,  except  the  fortunate 
officials  who  receive  salaries  from  the  Government  or  from  the 
larger  local  authorities,  knows  w’hat  his  income  for  this  year  and 
for  the  future  will  be !  Dividends  are  being  passed  or  reduced 
right  and  left,  the  profits  of  many  trades  have  disappeared,  and 
professional  earnings  have  fallen  and  will  continue  to  fall. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  reckons  that  the  doubling  of  the  tax  will 
yield  about  ;£44,750,000,  after  allowing  for  a  decline  in  the  yield 
of  each  penny.  The  plan  I  have  suggested  is  designed  to  lower 
the  tax  payable  by  most  taxpayers  wffiose  incomes  range  between 
£260  and  £2,000  a  year,  and  to  take  a  larger  sum  from  taxpayers 
under  the  £260  point,  in  return  for  a  substantial  and  immediate 
reduction  in  the  tea  and  other  “breakfast  table”  duties  and  a 
complete  removal  of  sugar  duty.  It  might  yield  an.  additional 
five  or  ten  millions  to  the  Exchequer. 

J.  E.  Allen. 


THE  SEA  GOD’S  ADDKESS  TO  BEAN. 


(From  The  Voyage  of  Bran,  son  of  Febal,  to  the  Land  of  the  Living,  a  tale 
probably  written  down  late  in  the  seventh  or  early  in  the  eighth  century.) 

To  Bran,  as  in  his  coracle  he  glides, 

A  level  of  blue  tides  appears  the  deep ; 

When  o’er  ray  shadowy  steeds  I  loose  the  rein, 

A  flowery  plain  ray  chariot  seeras  to  sweep. 

Yea,  what  to  Bran  uplifted  on  the  prancing 
Of  his  proud  skiff  is  smooth  blue-glancing  sea, 

Beneath  this  burning  chariot  of  two  wheels 
A  breadth  of  bloom  delightful  laughs  for  me ! 

Bran  from  his  skiff-side  views  the  joyous  onset 
Of  waves  red-crested  in  the  sunset  glow  ; 

I  see,  o’er  all  the  Plain  of  Sports  flower-bedded, 

Of  crimson-headed  flowers  the  faultless  flow. 

Sea-horses  glisten  in  the  ocean  azure 
Far  as  Bran’s  eyes  can  measure ;  but,  to  mine, 

Eivers  a  stream  of  honey  bright  are  pouring 
For  storing  in  my  land  beyond  the  brine. 

Brilliant  the  sea  whereon  thy  skiff  is  guided. 

Dazzling  the  surf  divided  by  thine  hand ; 

Yellow  and  azure  its  white  brightness  vary ; 

It  is  indeed  a  light  and  airy  land. 

The  speckled  salmon  from  the  wave  outleaping 

Where  Bran  goes  sweeping  through  the  ocean’s  wiles 

Are  calves  and  lambs,  not  fishes  of  the  water, 

Whose  slaughter  ne’er  our  path  of  peace  defiles. 

And  though  thou  see’st  but  one  lone  chariot  rider 
A  glider  o’er  the  full-bloomed  pleasant  plain. 

From  countless  viewless  steeds  and  chariots  golden 
Thine  eyes  are  holden  by  the  mocking  main. 
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Large  is  the  plain,  with  happy  hosts  ’tis  crowded; 

Its  colours  in  unclouded  glory  fall ; 

A  stream  of  silver,  stairs  of  golden  splendour, 

A  full,  free  welcome  tender  unto  all. 

A  joyous  game,  enchanting  and  delicious. 

Above  the  luscious  wine  is  featly  played. 

By  men  and  gentle  women  set  in  session. 

Without  transgression,  in  the  leafy  shade. 

Along  a  woodland’s  top  that  greenly  bridges 
Blue,  airy  ridges  has  thy  curragh  swum; 

Beneath  thy  very  prow’  its  shade  impleaches 
With  blushing  peaches  the  empurpled  plum. 

A  w’ood  w  here  vagrant  fruit  and  flow^er  are  wreathing 
With  clusters  of  the  fragrant-breathing  vine, 

A  wood  of  foliage  rich  and  golden-raying, 

A  w’ood  without  decaying  or  decline. 

We  have  been  here  since  first  the  earth  had  being, 

Yet  neither  seeing  sere  old  age  nor  death. 

And  hence  w’e  fear  not  any  base  beginning 
Of  mortal  sinning  shall  cut  short  our  breath. 

Then  let  not  Bran  relax  his  steadfast  row’ing ; 

The  Tjand  of  Women  shall  be  show’ing  soon. 

Yea,  Evna  bright  with  every  joyful  blessing 
He  shall  be  pressing  ere  the  rise  of  moon. 

Alfred  Perceval  Gr.wes. 


ENGLISH  LIFE  AND  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 


“David  Copperfield,”  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre;  “The  Dynasts,” 

AT  THE  KiNGSWAY  ThEATRE. 

On  the  night  after  dear,  honourable,  and  incomparable  Old  England 
had  declared  war  against  Germany :  night  of  the  5th  August,  when, 
so  I  like  to  remember,  the  very  stars  seemed  to  be  mobilised  in 
full,  encouraging  force  in  the  skies — and  I  was  surveying  them 
through  a  vast,  open  window  at  my  club :  a  member  of  the  club, 
whom  1  had  never  seen  before,  suddenly  leant  across  the  smoking- 
room  table  at  which  both  of  us  were  seated,  fixed  a  pair  of  strained, 
anxious  eyes  upon  me,  and  emotionally  exclaimed,  “What  we 
have  got  to  do  is  to  keep  calm.  Everyone  must  keep  calm.  We 
must  keep  calm,  I  say.  I  say,  we  must  keep  calm.  This  evening 
at  dinner  I  exhorted  my  wife,  and  Harry  and  Lydia,  and  their 
Aunt  Bertha  as  well — to  keep  calm.”  Naturally,  astonishment  of 
myself.  Here  was  a  stiff-backed,  elderly  Englishman  of  experience 
and  position,  not  only  advocating  composure  whilst  himself  in  a 
state  of  the  liveliest  agitation,  but  actually  reporting  to  an  utter 
stranger  the  domestic  conversations  from  around  his  own  private 
dinner-table.  “Harry  and  Lydia,”  “Aunt  Bertha” — the  intro¬ 
duction  of  those  homely,  household  names,  from  the  lips  of  an 
elderly,  stiff-backed  English  gentleman,  amounted  to  almost  riotous 
indiscretion.  “And  their  Uncle  Walter  agreed  with  me,  although 
we  don’t  see  eye  to  eye  on  most  matters,”  the  speaker  ran  on. 
“Uncle  Walter!” — what  next?  Why  not  intimate  details  about 
cousins,  or  Granny,  or  the  family  dog,  or  the  fireside  cat:  why, 
indeed,  not  a  complete,  pretty  picture  of  life  in  general  in  this 
Englishman’s  home?  But,  with  the  reference  to  “Uncle  Walter,” 
the  elderly  gentleman  of  experience  and  position  brought  his  con¬ 
fidences  to  a  close.  “Calm,  I  say.  Nothing  but  calm.  I  say, 
calm,”  he  reiterated  vehemently,  whilst  rising  from  his  chair. 
Thus  abruptly — without  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word — 
he  left  me.  Ten  minutes  later,  when  I  met  him  on  the  staircase, 
his  hands  were  clasped  twitchingly  behind  his  back,  his  head  was 
bent  forward,  and  his  lips  were  still  moving  to  the  agitated  refrain 
of  “Calm — I  say,  calm.” 

During  the  following  days,  even  stranger  sights  were  to  be 
witnessed,  and  stranger  things  were  to  be  heard,  in  this 'same 
West-End  club.  Ladies,  small  boys,  and  little  girls  established 
themselves  in  the  waiting-rooms :  the  mothers  burdened  with 
parcels,  the  children  munching  chocolates,  swinging  their  legs,  and 
staring  with  youthful  innocence,  curiosity,  or  sheer  ribald  pertness 
at  the  “funny  old  things,”  and  the  “silly  old  things,”  and  the 
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“swanking  old  things  ”  who  passed  to  and  fro.  These  various  “old 
things  ”  were,  as  a  fact,  highly  respectable  and  respected  members 
of  the  club — and  so  the  colleagues,  if  not  the  friends,  of  the  fathers 
of  the  small  boys  and  little  girls.  Many,  no  doubt,  were  bald- 
headed  and  portly.  But,  after  all,  one  is  entitled  to  be  portly 
and  bald  in  one’s  own  club;  and  it  was  certainly  not  for  juvenile 
Ethel  and  Bertie,  whose  mere  presence  in  clubland  was  a  scandal, 
to  jest  shrilly  and  delightedly  at  the  embonpoints  and  bald  heads. 
“Ethel,  do  look  at  this  funny  old  thing  quickly,"  cried  Bertie. 
“He’s  not  half  as  silly  as  that,"  replied  Ethel,  pointing  forth  a 
chocolate-stained  finger. 

“Ethel,  be  quiet,”  her  mother  intervened. 

“But,  mother  darling,  aren’t  they  a  funny  old  lot,  now  really!  ” 
continued  blonde  little  Ethel  in  a  penetrating  voice.  “And,  0, 
look  at  this  one  in  the  silly  old  hat.  And  look  at  that  one  over 
there,  with  his  spectacles  right  upon  his  forehead.  And,  0  goodness 
gracious,  look  at  - ” 

“Ethel,  be  quiet  immediately,”  protested  her  mother. 

“Mother,  darling,  it’s  all  so  funny  and  silly,  I  can’t  help  it,” 
pleaded  Ethel. 

“Here’s  the  funniest  of  the  lot,”  shouted  brother  Bertie.  “Ethel, 
look  at  it  quickly — for  your  life.” 

“You  mean  with  the  fly  on  his  nose,  and  he  doesn’t  know  it,  O 
goodness,”  exulted  the  pink-and-blonde  Ethel,  w'ith  a  peal  of  wild 
laughter. 

Nice  goings-on,  indeed !  Children  and  chocolates  in  the  waiting- 
rooms  of  a  leading  West-end  club :  shrill  ecstasies  of  small  Ethel 
and  little  Bertie  because  a  fly  had  settled  on  the  nose  of  an  eminent 
but  absent-minded  barrister — what  were  we  coming  to?  But,  still 
more  amazing  to  relate,  not  a  member  so  much  as  frowned  at  this 
invasion  and  violation  of  the  most  exclusive  and  most  sacred  of  all 
thoroughly  English  institutions  and  territories.  Yes :  chocolates 
and  children  in  clubland — and  it  even  came  to  pass  that  Bertie 
escaped  from  the  waiting-room,  and  visited  the  telephones  and  tape- 
machines,  and  grinned  and  winked  at  the  lift-man,  and  thrust  his 
head  into  the  smoking-room,  and  burst  for  a  moment  into  the  library 
— and  was  never  impeded  or  called  to  order; — and  finally  returned 
to  blonde  little  sister  Ethel  with  the  announcement  that  he  had 
been  having  “the  time  of  his  life.” 

“You  are  mean.  You  might  have  taken  me  with  you.  Anyhow, 
I’ve  finished  all  the  chocolates,”  stated  Ethel. 

“And  ‘anyhow,"'  retorted  Bertie,  “a  big,  tall  gentleman  shook 
hands  w'ith  me,  and  said,  ‘  Perhaps  you  will  be  a  soldier  one  of 
these  days.’  And  another  gentleman — one  of  the  funny  ones — 
all  he  said  was,  ‘  Well,  my  boy;  well,  my  boy;  well,  my  boy  ’ — 
just  like  that.  And  then  - ” 

“Here  comes  your  father  at  last!”  exclaimed  Bertie’s  mother 
with  infinite  relief.  And,  a  moment  later.  Father  was  holding 
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Ethel  by  the  one  hsmd,  and  Bertie  by  the  other,  and  speaking 
earnestly  and  confidentially  to  his  wife — yes,  there  in  reserved, 
exclusively  masculine  Clubland,  was  joyous,  chocolate-stained 
Jeunesse;  there,  actually  and  positively,  were  pdre,  mire,  et  les 
gosses — a  family  group. 

Another  adventure  in  the  month  of  last  August  remains  vividly 
in  my  memory. 

Not  only  the  before-mentioned  elderly  gentleman  in  the  club,  but 
every  newspaper  in  the  Kingdom  was  informing  the  public  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  “  keep  calm  ” ;  and  the  public  thereupon  bombarded 
the  newspapers  with  all  kinds  of  recipes  for  “calmness,”  which 
“might,”  so  the  writers  kindly  and  artlessly  suggested,  “prove  of 
assistance  to  those  who  cannot  divert  their  thoughts  away  from  the 
War,  and  whose  nerves  and  general  health  are  suffering  thereby.” 
Said  one  of  these  correspondents,  “I  find  a  game  of  draughts  ex¬ 
cellent.”  Said  another  correspondent,  “Nothing  could  be  more 
soothing  in  this  terrible  crisis  than  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  on  the 
top  of  Primi'ose  Hill.  Of  course  the  benches  are  free,  and  if  you 
want  a  chair  to  yourself,  it  only  costs  a  penny.  But  naturally  in 
rainy  weather  this^  wouldn’t  be  any  good.”  Said  a  third  corre¬ 
spondent,  “Gardening.”  Said  a  fourth,  “Try  a  swimming-bath.” 

This  last  suggestion  struck  me  as  a  stroke  of  sheer  genius.  For 
how  could  the  War  possibly  force  its  way  in  any  shape  or  form 
into  a  swimming-bath?  No  tape-machines  there.  No  telephones 
or  newspaper  boys.  Nothing  but  still,  even  waters — and  calm  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  anxious,  troubled  streets.  Thus,  what  a  place  to 
go  to !  Thus  what  a  refuge,  an  oasis  I  And  so  did  I  betake  myself 
to  a  swimming-bath: — only  to  find  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
warlike  comers  in  London.  For  no  sooner  had  I  entered  the  place 
(and  was  at  once  delivering  up  my  ticket  and  accepting  towels  from 
the  attendant)  than  a  voice  from  the  water  called  out  excitedly, 
“Any  News?”  And  before  I  could  reply,  the  speaker  and  a  shoal 
of  fellow-bathers  swam  rapidly  towards  me,  clung  on  to  the  railings, 
and  gasped  and  spluttered  forth  the  question,  “What’s  the  Latest?” 

Thus,  even  swimming-baths  had  become  restless,  warlike  waters. 
Bravely,  however,  I  took  the  plunge,  and  swam  along.  But  whilst 
I  swam  along  I  was  pursued  by  a  fellow-swimmer  who  ejaculated 
spasmodically,  “Of  course  we  shall  win — but  we  mustn’t  shout 
out  just  yet — got  to  fight  for  all  we’re  worth — thing  to  do’s  fight 
and  keep  calm — thing  to  remember,  thing  to  realise  ...”  but  here 
my  swimming  companion  swallowed  a  quantity  of  water,  and, 
choked. 

Ah  me,  that  month  of  August — and  those  months  of  September, 
October  and  November — when  all  of  us  were  doing  our  very  utmost 
to  “keep  calm,”  and  yet  could  not  manage  it!  Another  motto  we 
had  constantly  on  our  lips  was  “Business  As  Usual.”  Well,  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  carried  on  business  as  usual,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  carried 
on  business  as  usual — but  I  don’t  believe  anybody  else  in  the  whole 
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Kingdom  carried  on  business  as  usual.  Nothing  mattered  but  the 
War.  Everywhere  the  proclamation — “Your  King  and  Country 
Need  You.”  Everywhere  Khaki,  Bluejackets,  the  Eed  Cross — and 
the  rusty  black  dresses  of  the  devastated  Belgian  peasant  women. 
Down  went  the  lights :  out  came  the  first  Casualty  Lists ;  across 
the  Channel  arrived  tales  of  magnificent  British  heroism  that  made 
you  laugh  and  cry,  and  mourn  and  rejoice,  in  the  same  breath. 
Calm — Business  As  Usual  1  Why,  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed : 
the  very  motor  omnibuses  had  gone  to  the  Front :  no  intoxicants 
after  ten  o’clock  :  search-lights  sweeping  the  skies ;  a  Parliamentary 
“  truce  ” :  stout  city  gentlemen  guarding  gasworks  and  railways 
and  bridges  in  the  capacity  of  special  constables: — and  a  reduction 
of  at  least  half-a-crown  in  the  price  of  the  stalls  at  the  leading 
London  theatres. 

The  fact  was,  English  Life  was  so  shaken  in  the  first  four  months 
of  the  War  that  it  could  not  possibly  bring  itself  to  “support  ”  the 
English  Stage.  You  could  no  more  “forget”  the  War  in  a  theatre 
than  you  could  dispossess  yourself  of  it  on  the  serene  summit  of 
Primrose  Hill  or  in  the  still  depths  of  a  swimming-bath.  The  War 
went  with  you  everywhere — and  particularly  did  it  haunt  and  harass 
you  in  the  theatre.  Was  the  play  a  comedy,  you  laughed  only  with 
an  effort.  Was  it  drama,  you  suddenly  found  your  thoughts  travel¬ 
ling  off  to  the  world-drama  that  was  being  enacted  in  real  human 
flesh  and  blood,  without  rouge  or  footlights,  without  convenient 
entrances  and  exits — only  a  few  miles  away  from  the  very  buffets 
of  the  Calais  and  Boulogne  harbour-stations,  where  you  had  so  often 
restored  yourself  to  life  with  coffee  or  poulet  rdti  after  a  stormy, 
unspeakable  Channel  crossing.  Hence,  because  of  the  all-absorbing 
drama  of  the  War,  the  bare  places  in  the  theatres,  and  the  swift 
failures  and  deaths  of  new  plays,  in  the  months  of  August, 
September,  October,  and  November: — it  was  only  with  the  approach 
of  Christmas  that  playgoers  began  to  return  to  their  old  places  in 
the  pit  and  stalls.  Indeed,  it  was  the  Christmas  spirit,  which  not 
even  the  War  could  crush,  that  saved  the  Stage.  The  turkeys 
in  the  poulterer’s  shop-window,  the  old  familiar  visions  of  holly 
and  mistletoe,  and  of  oranges  and  crackers  and  Christmas  trees, 
broke  the  spell  and  the  dark,  consuming  shadows  of  the  War.  It 
was  Christmas  once  again !  It  was  mince  pies  and  plum-puddings,  it 
was  almonds  and  raisins,  it  was  “  shopping  ”  and  parcels,  it  was 
creeping  stealthily  into  the  nursery  and  filling  up  the  children’s 
stockings,  it  was  games  of  blind  man’s  buff  and  hide-and-seek : — 
it  was  the  Christmas  of  Charles  Dickens : — were  we  “downhearted?  ” 
— “No-oo-oo”: — so  en  route  to  His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  into 
the  human,  affectionate,  and  incomparable  company  of  Dan’l 
Peggotty,  Clara  Peggotty,  Betsey  Trotwood,  Tommy  Traddles,  Mr. 
Dick,  Mrs.  Gummidge,  and  Wilkins  Micawber. 

“David  Copperfield,  Made  into  a  Play  by  Louis  N.  Parker” — so 
runs  the  announcement  on  the  programme.  The  wording  exactly 
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fits  the  piece :  for  it  is  a  manufactured  play — now  and  again  it 
jars  and  it  creaks — and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  how 
Mr.  Parker  could  have  accomplished  the  really  stupendous  task  of 
placing  the  novel  David  Copperfield  on  the  stage  more  admirably 
or  successfully.  David  Copper  field  is  not  a  compact  slice  of  life — 
hut  a  world,  almost  as  vast  and  multitudinous  as  Les  Miserahlcn. 
In  my  own  dear  edition  of  Dickens’s  works  David  Copperjield  ex¬ 
tends  to  695  pages — and  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  is  “I  am 
horn.”  But,  at  His  Majesty’s  .Theatre,  David,  when  first  wo 
meet  him,  has  not  only  been  born,  and  has  escaped  from  the  dank, 
“crazy”  waterside  warehouse  of  Murdstone  and  Grinby,  and  accom¬ 
plished  his  eventful,  limping  w’alk  all  the  way  from  London  to 
Dover: — David,  at  His  Majesty’s,  when  the  curtain  rises  and  reveals 
him,  is  a  charming,  well-dressed,  and  elegant  young  man  who 
bears  not  the  slightest  mark  of  the  humiliations  and  sufferings 
he  has  previously  undergone.  Tout  va  hien.  Away  goes  David  to 
the  Golden  Cross  Hotel,  Charing  Cross,  where,  true  to  the  novel, 
he  meets  Steerforth — but  violating  the  novel,  also  meets  Traddles. 
Indeed,  David  Copperfield ,  as  produced  at  His  Majesty’s,  teems 
with  chronological  inexactitudes,  jumps  from  here  to  there,  ruins 
Betsey  Trotwood  months  and  months  before  she  really  was  ruined, 
brings  Micawber  back  from  Australia — and  commits  similar  heresies, 
which — however — scarcely  matter.  They  do  not  matter  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker,  in  spite  of  his  inexactitudes  of 
place  or  time,  never  fails  to  leave  the  characterisation  of  bis 
subjects — to  Charles  Dickens.  Never  does  he  tamper  with  those 
immortal  personages  (save  when  he  makes  Micawber  miss  his 
chair,  and  fall  on  the  floor — tres  mauvais  ga,  for  Micawber,  with 
all  his  vicissitudes  and  woes  and  punch,  was  too  much  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  tipsily  to  capsize).  Most  faithfully,  too,  has  Mr.  Parker  kept 
to  Dickens’s  own  description  of  Betsey  Trotwood ’s  garden,  the 
dining-room  in  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel,  the  boat-house  of  old  Dan’l 
Peggotty,  the  office  of  Uriah  Heep,  the  hold  of  Micawber’s  emigrant 
ship,  the  storm-tossed  scene  on  the  Yarmouth  beach  where  Ham 
lost  his  life  and  the  body  of  Steerforth  w'as  washed  up.  The  result, 
in  a  word,  of  David  Copperfield  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  is  a 
series  of  vivid  tableaux,  realistically  portraying  before  us  personages 
and  scenes  that  we  have  laughed  at  and  cried  over  ever  since  we 
acquired  the  power  to  read. 

In  all  there  are  twelve  tableaux — and  of  course  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  performance  is  Sir  Herbert  Tree’s  masterly  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  dual  roles  of  Dan’l  Peggotty  and  Micawber.  Both 
might  have  stepped  out  of  the  novel:  Dan’l,  rough,  sea- 
beaten,  breezy,  and  light-hearted  until  he  is  broken  down 
by  the  flight  of  Little  Em’ly;  Micawber,  “a  stoutish,  middle- 
aged  person  in  a  brown  surtout  and  black  tights  and  shoes,  with  no 
more  hair  upon  his  head  (which  was  a  large  one,  and  very  shining) 
than  there  is  upon  an  egg.”  And  Micawber  makes  punch,  gesticu- 
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lates,  and  delivers  his  world-renowned  speeches — “Annual  income, 
twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure,  twenty  pounds  ought  and  six, 
result  misery.  The  blossom  is  blighted,  the  flower  is  withered, 
the  God  of  Day  goes  down  upon  the  dreary  scene,  and — in  short  you 
are  for  ever  floored.  As  I  am.”  And  Micawber  also  exposes  the 
“Keep  of  Infamy”  in  another  historic  speech,  and  appears  on  the 
emigrant  ship  in  strange  nautical  attire,  and  toasts  the  mutton 
(which  “came  up  very  red  within,  and  very  pale  without”)  over 
the  fire  in  David’s  lodgings  in  Buckingham  Street: — and  in  this 
same  latter  scene  (where  we  also  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sinister 
Littimer)  Mrs.  Micawber  holds  forth  on  “  papa  ”  and  “  mama,” 
and  vows  that  she  “  never  will  desert  ”  Mr.  Micawber,  and  breaks 
out  into  the  song  of  the  “Dashing  White  Sergeant,”  whilst  bald- 
headed  Micawber  genially  and  encouragingly  beats  time.  .  .  .  Then 
away  to  the  Yarmouth  boat-house,  where  the  “lone  lorn”  Mrs. 
Gummidge  is  installed  by  the  fireside  in  the  most  comfortable  of 
chairs,  and  Ham  has  slipped  his  great  hand  around  Little  Em’ly’s 
slender  waist,  and  Steerforth  shines  brilliantly — and  Dan’l  Peggotty, 
after  receiving  the  shattering  intelligence  of  his  darling  one’s  flight 
and  declaring  his  intention  of  going  forth  to  seek  her,  is  addressed 
by  old  Mrs.  Gummidge  in  a  speech  of  exquisite,  womanly  com¬ 
passion. 

Mrs.  Gummidge:  “No,  no,  Dan’l,  not  as  you  are  now.  Seek 
her  in  a  little  while,  my  lone  lorn  Dan’l,  and  that’ll  be  right  I  but) 
not  as  you  are  now.  Sit  ye  down,  and  give  me  your  forgiveness 
for  having  ever  been  a  worrit  to  you,  Dan’l — what  have  my  con- 
trairies  ever  been  to  this? — and  let  us  speak  a  word  about  them 
times  when  she  was  first  an  orphan,  and  when  Ham  was  too, 
and  when  I  was  a  poor  widder  woman,  and  you  took  me  in.  It’ll 
soften  your  poor  heart,  Dan’l,  and  you’ll  bear  your  sorrow  better: 
for  you  know  the  promise,  Dan’l,  ‘  As  you  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  you  have  done  it  unto  me  ’ ;  and  that  can 
never  fail  under  this  roof,  that’s  been  our  shelter  for  so  many, 
many  year.” 

Still  more  moving  (a  scene  acted  with  quite  masterly  suppressed 
emotion  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  Miss  Jessie  Winter)  is  the  return 
of  Little  Em’ly.  Quietly  she  enters  a  room,  where  Dan’l  and 
David  are  standing  alone.  Slowly,  but  confidently,  she  advances 
towards  her  uncle.  Without  speaking  a  word  he  opens  his  arms, 
rests  her  head  upon  his  breast,  and  gently  covers  the  pathetic, 
fragile  little  figure  with  his  cloak, — the  curtain  falls. 

Then,  here  is  Betsey  Trotwood,  seated  bolt  upright  on  her  trunk, 
which  she  has  brought  away  from  Dover :  and  briskly  informing 
David  Copperfield  that  she  is  ruined.  Here,  too,  is  round-faced, 
innocent-eyed  Mr.  Dick,  with  his  memorial  and  his  kite.  Here 
is  Uriah  Heep,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  leering,  and  writhing :  and 
his  mother  (in  the  scene  where  Uriah  is  denounced  by  Micawber) 
imploring  him  to  be  “  ’umble.”  Here  is  Tommy  Traddles,  with 
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his  shock  of  rebellious  hair.  Here  is  virtuous,  colourless  Agnes 
Wickfield.  Here  is  the  large  waiter  of  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel  who 
arouses  David’s  indignation  by  treating  him  as  a  callow  youth: 

“  Young  gentlemen  likes  poultry  in  general ;  have  a  fowl !  ”  Here, 
then,  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  the  leading  personages  and  the 
chief  episodes  in  David  Copperfield  are  placed  before  us  in  a 
succession  of  living  pictures,  so  vivid  and  so  human  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  improved  upon. 

Tableaux,  also,  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre.  But  historical,  heroic. 

The  Dynasts,  as  abridged  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker  for  the  stage, 
resolves  itself  into  a  succession  of  glimpses  of  the  battleships  and 
battlefields  of  Trafalgar,  the  Peninsula,  and  Waterloo — with  an 
occasional  picture  of  London  streets  and  village  inns,  an  occasional 
revelation  as  to  what  English  civilians  were  saying  and  thinking, 
during  the  terrific,  glorious  decade  of  1805-1815. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s  epic  drama  possesses  a 
strong,  topical  significance.  By  extolling  the  valiant  deeds  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  it  naturally  sets  one  thinking  of  the  equally 
gallant  deeds  that  are  being  done  to-day :  and  so  stirs  the  soul, 
and  stoutens  the  heart,  and  kindles  the  fire  of  true  patriotism.  Very 
rousing  and  inspiring  is  the  prologue,  which  Mr.  Hardy  has  written 
especially  for  this  production — 

“  In  these  stern  times  of  ours,  when  crimson  strife 
Throws  shade  on  every  thoroughfare  of  life. 

Disfigures  comely  countries  with  its  gore. 

And  sends  back  mangled  heroes  to  our  shore. 

The  gift  of  gifts  is  sturdy  hardihood. 

That  holds  it  firm  through  each  vicissitude. 

Not  only  hour  by  hour,  but  year  by  year. 

If  need  be,  till  life’s  lurid  skies  are  clear. 

Arrested  by  perceptions  such  as  this. 

We  gather  that  it  may  not  be  amiss, — 

During  the  few  brief  minutes  you  can  spare 
From  the  innumerous  claims  that  call  your  care, — 

To  raise  up  visions  of  historic  wars 
Which  taxed  the  endurance  of  our  ancestors; 

That  such  reminders  of  the  feats  they  did 
May  stouten  hearts  now  strained  by  issues  hid ; 

Therefore  have  we  essayed  to  represent, 

By  our  faint  means,  event  upon  event 
That  Europe  saw  a  hundred  years  ago.  .  .  . 

— What  matters  that  Napoleon  was  our  foe? 

Fair  France  herself  had  no  ambitious  ends ; 

And  we  are  happy  in  a  change  that  tends 
To  make  of  nearest  neighbours  closest  friends.” 

However,  on  the  small  stage  of  the  Kingsway  Theatre,  Trafalgar, 
the  Peninsula,  and  Waterloo  are  fought  and  won  without  the  smoke 
and  fire  and  din  of  battle.  Subdued  lights.  Scarcely  any  scenery. 
And  the  action  of  the  drama  is  explained  to  the  audience  by  a 
Header  who  is  established  at  a  desk  immediately  below  the  stage, 
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and  by  two  statuesque,  grey-robed  ladies  seated  on  either  side 
of  it.  The  Header,  indeed,  suggests  a  lecturer,  or  a  conferencier] 
to  him  is  left  the  task  of  expatiating  upon  the  terrific  operations  in 
which  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  Napoleon  are  engaged.  It  is  the 
Reader  who  delivers  Nelson’s  thrilling  message,  “England  Ex¬ 
pects  ...”  It  is  the  Reader  who  announces  what  Wellington’s 
next  move  will  be.  It  is  the  Reader  who  proclaims  the  victory  of 
Waterloo.  And  it  is  the  grey-robed  Chorus  w^ho  discourse  and 
moralise  upon  the  final  defeat  and  downfall  of  Napoleon.  Now  and 
again  the  Reader’s  conference,  although  most  admirably  delivered 
by  Mr.  Henry  Ainley,  becomes  tedious — and  sometimes  one  resents 
the  sudden  intrusion  of  the  Chorus.  But,  upon  quite  a  number 
of  occasions,  the  action  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  epic  drama  takes  place 
openly  and  briskly  on  the  stage: — Nelson,  for  instance,  pacing  the 
quarter-deck  in  all  his  stars  and  decorations,  which  Captain  Hardy 
implores  him  to  remove  lest  they  should  reveal  him  to  the  enemy; 
the  women  in  search  of  their  husbands  before  the  outposts  of 
Salamanca;  the  Duchess  of  Richmond’s  historic  ball  at  Brussels; 
and  the  English  residents  of  Brussels  appearing  in  deshabille  at 
their  windows  to  cheer  the  Iron  Duke  as  he  rides  away  stiffly 
and  grimly  to  the  battlefield.  Perfect  is  the  “  make-up  ”  of 
Wellington  and  Nelson :  and  the  heart  swells  at  the  sight  of  them. 
But  it  is  a  disappointment — it  brings  a  chill — when  Lord  Uxbridge’s 
historic  ejaculation,  “I’ve  lost  my  leg,  by  God!”  and  Wellington’s 
characteristic  rejoinder,  “  Have  you,  by  God  I  ”  are  uttered  by  in¬ 
visible  actors  from  behind  the  curtain;  and  it  is  difficult  to  be 
moved  when  an  imaginary  bullet  from  an  unseen  ship  strikes  down 
the  glorious  Nelson.  Entirely  realistic  and  deUghtful,  however,  is 
the  scene  in  a  village  inn,  where,  around  a  log  fire,  in  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  churchwarden  pipes  and  mugs  of  ale,  a  company  of 
yokels  chant  a  song  that  celebrates  the  victory  of  Trafalgar;  and 
very  animated  and  picturesque  is  the  spectacle  of  a  crowd  of 
Londoners,  massed  behind  a  barrier,  discussing  the  political  situa¬ 
tion,  and  cheering  the  great  William  Pitt,  as  he  drives  to  a  brilliant, 
thanksgiving  banquet  at  the  Guildhall.  So,  decidedly — in  spite  of 
its  compressions  and  imperfections — Mr.  Granville’s  abridged 
version  of  The  Dynasts  gives  us  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  spirit 
of  England  one  hundred  years  ago :  the  same  indomitable  spirit 
of  discipline,  self-confidence,  self-sacrifice,  and  heroism  that  is 
guiding  her  slowly  but  surely  towards  fresh  victories  to-day.  In  the 
concluding  words  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s  epilogue — 

“May  such  reminders  soon  for  ever  pass. 

And  war  be  but  a  shade  on  memory’s  glass. 

May  Might  uphold  the  injured  people’s  cause. 

And  Europe  move  again  to  genial  laws; 

May  soon  succumb  all  influences  malign. 

And  still  the  Star  of  England  proudly  shine ! 

God  save  the  King  !  ’’ 

John  F.  Macdonald. 

A  A  2 
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In  the  western  theatre  of  war  the  general  situation  on  January  18th 
— the  day  on  which  this  article  is  closed — is  almost  identically  the 
same  as  it  was  on  December  18th.  There  have  been  some  slight 
tactical  gains  and  losses  to  place  to  the  credit  and  debit  side  of 
each  of  the  rival  forces,  but  they  have  no  strategical  significance, 
and  are  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  local  attacks  and  counter¬ 
attacks  undertaken  by  subordinate  commanders  to  prevent  their 
men  suffering  from  a  loss  of  moral  which  would  otherwise  follow 
on  a  long  period  of  inactive  trench  life. 

On  December  17th  General  Joffre  issued  an  order,  which  was 
found  on  a  French  officer  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans, 
and  which  seemed  to  point  to  his  intention  to  take  offensive  steps 
to  “  clear  our  Fatherland  of  the  invader  ” ;  but  whatever  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  order  was  published,  whether  to  throw 
dust  in  the  enemy’s  eyes,  or  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  French 
troops,  nothing  has  yet  been  done  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
sense  suggested  by  the  terms  of  his  order.  The  stalemate  continues, 
and,  so  far  as  the  enemy  is  concerned,  is  likely  to  continue  till  the 
Allies  are  willing  to  negotiate  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  “draw.” 
This  is  what  is  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  German  Emperor,  who 
has  ceased  to  talk  about  his  mailed  fist  and  shining  armour,  and 
claims  to  be  fighting  for  an  “everlasting  peace.”  Admirable 
aspiration !  but  after  all  that  has  passed  it  goes  without  saying 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  till  the  military  power  of  Germany 
has  been  “finally  and  fully  destroyed.”  Unless  this  is  done,  and 
done  effectively,  once  and  for  all  time,  peace  will  only  be  an  armed 
truce,  the  reign  of  terror  will  continue  more  aggressively  than 
before,  and  the  last  state  of  Europe  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 

Saucius  ejurat  pugnam  gladiator,  et  idem 
Immemor  antiqui  vulneris  arma  capit.l 

Hitherto  the  German  Emperor  has  been  master  of  the  situation. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  secretly  preparing  for  a  war, 
which  was  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  World  Power.  All  his  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  and  all  his  plans  laid.  Though  suspicious  of  his 
intentions,  when  the  war-cloud  burst  Europe  was  taken  by  surprise. 
France  was  only  half  ready  for  war,  and  England  only  ready  to 

(1)  Ovid.  Epistulce  ex  Ponto,  I,  5,  37. 

The  swordsman  when  wounded  forswears  the  arena. 

Then  forgetful  of  his  wounds  he  draws  the  sword  again. 
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defend  herself.  Russia  was  far  away.  Belgium  was  unconscious 
of  her  danger.  The  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  secured  by  Treaty. 
The  aggressor  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  he  went  on  it  with  ruthless 
disregard  of  any  law  either  of  God  or  man  which  stood  in  his 
road  to  Victory.  Deutschland  uher  Alles. 

Happily  for  the  world’s  future  the  Emperor’s  mastery  was  short¬ 
lived.  After  six  months  of  war  the  initiative  has  passed  out  of  his 
hands  into  those  of  the  Allied  Powers.  How  this  has  come  about  is 
within  the  memory  of  all  who  have  been  following  the  course  of 
events.  Belgium  led  the  way.  To  their  eternal  honour  the  Belgian 
people  rose  as  one  man  to  resist  the  invaders  of  their  land.  Li^ge 
will  for  ever  be  a  landmark  in  European  history,  for  there  the  first 
blow  was  struck  for  Right  against  Might.  Vis  consili  cxpers  mole  ruit 
sua.  Twenty-five  thousand  German  soldiers  were  made  to  bite  the 
dust  as  the  penalty  for  their  Emperor’s  crime.  The  German  Army 
reeled  under  the  blow,  and  then  went  on  its  way  till  a  second 
blow  was  struck  on  the  Marne  river,  and  a  third  in  Flanders. 
November  11th  is  a  red-letter  day  for  the  Allies,  for  on  that  day 
the  flower  of  the  German  Army,  the  Pnissian  Guard,  was  cut  to 
pieces  in  attempting  to  storm  the  British  position  at  Ypres. 
Thenceforth  the  Germans,  relinquishing  the  offensive,  concentrated 
effort  on  strengthening  their  defensive  positions,  and  securing 
possession  of  the  territory  which  they  had  won. 

Meanwhile  the  Allies  have  been  making  up  lee-way,  and  preparing 
to  undertake  an  offensive  campaign,  which  will  be  put  into  operation 
as  soon  as  the  preparations  are  complete,  and  the  weather  permits. 
The  French  have  had  time  to  train  the  untrained  troops  of  their 
Territorial  Army,  besides  adding  to  the  reserve  stores  of  guns,  rifles, 
and  ammunition,  which  were  insufficient  when  war  came  upon  them. 
We  in  England,  under  the  energetic  direction  of  Tjord  Kitchener, 
have  been  making  extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  to  equip  our 
new  armies,  but  also  to  provide  our  Allies  with  boots,  clothing 
accoutrements,  and  other  manufactured  articles,  which  Germany 
and  Austria  can  no  longer  supply.  As  Lord  Kitchener  pointed  out 
in  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  takes  longer  to  equip 
an  army  for  war  than  to  train  it  to  fight.  The  men  who  have  come 
forward  for  the  new  armies  are  as  a  rule  both  physically  and 
morally  superior  to  the  ordinary  peace  recruit,  and  four  to  six 
months’  training  is  as  much  as  they  need  before  being  ready  to 
go  to  the  front ;  but  horses  have  to  be  found,  besides  men,  and 
rifles,  and  guns,  and  ammunition,  and  transport,  and  all  the  other 
requisite  accessories  of  a  fighting  force  which  is  intended  to  take 
the  field  at  a  distance  from  its  base.  If  it  were  merely  a  question 
of  adding  recruits  to  existing  cadres  the  task  would  be  easy 
enough;  but  the  new  armies  are  composed  of  new  formations, 
requiring  fresh  cadres  to  be  created  both  for  the  staff  and  troops. 
If  these  new  armies  are  ready  for  embarkation  by  the  spring.  Lord 
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Kitchener  will  more  than  have  justified  the  expectations  which  were 
formed  when  he  accepted  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

As  at  present  arranged  the  intention  of  the  Government  is  to 
place  and  maintain  in  the  field  six  separate  armies,  two  of  which 
are  already  at  the  front,  while  the  other  four  are  still  under 
training  in  England,  or  behind  the  fighting  line  in  France.  Each  of 
these  armies  is  to  be  composed  of  about  three  army  corps.  The 
commanders  of  the  six  armies  have  been  notified  in  army  orders, 
as  also  has  the  constitution  of  the  four  new  armies;  but  we  have 
not  yet  been  told  how  the  divisions  now  at  the  front  have  been 
distributed  beWeen  General  Haig,  who  commands  the  first  army, 
and  General  Smith -Dorrien,  w’ho  commands  the  second.  Assuming, 
however,  that  both  these  generals,  as  army  commanders,  will  retain 
the  troops,  who  have  already  been  fighting  under  them  as  corps 
commanders,  the  following  will  probably  be  found  to  be  a  coiTect 
distribution  of  the  whole  of  the  thirty-five  divisions  which  have 
already  been  formed  for  the  war. 

1st  Army  :  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

Ist  Corps,  comprising  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions. 

4th  Corps,  comprising  the  7th  and  8th  Divisions. 

Anglo-Indian  Corps,  comprising  the  Meerut  and  Lahore  Divisions. 

2sd  Ar.my  :  General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien. 

2nd  Corps,  comprising  the  3rd  and  5th  Divisions. 

3rd  Corps,  comprising  the  4th  and  6th  Divisions. 

5th  Corps,  of  which  one  Division  only  has  been  formed. 

3rd  Army  :  General  Sir  Archibald  Hunter. 

6th  Corps,  comprising  the  9th  and  10th  Divisions. 

7th  Corps,  comprising  the  11th  and  12th  Divisions. 

8th  Corps,  comprising  the  13th  and  14th  Divisions. 

4th  Army  :  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton. 

9th  Corps,  comprising  the  15th  and  16th  Divisions. 

10th  Corps,  comprising  the  17th  and  18th  Divisions. 

11th  Corps,  comprising  the  19th  and  20th  Divisions. 

5th  Army  ;  General  Sir  Leslie  Rundle. 

12th  Corps,  comprising  the  21st  and  22nd  Divisions. 

13th  Corps,  comprising  the  23rd  and  24th  Divisions. 

14th  Corps,  comprising  the  25th  and  26th  Divisions. 

6th  Army  :  General  Sir  Bruce  Ha.milton. 

15th  Corps,  comprising  the  27th  and  28th  Divisions. 

16th  Corps,  comprising  the  29th  and  30* h  Divisions. 

17th  Corps,  comprising  the  31st  and  32nd  Divisions. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate  the  number  of  men  at  the  disposal 
of  General  Joffre,  for  no  figiu'es  of  French  strength  have  at  any  time 
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been  given  to  the  public.  We  do  not  even  know  how  many  French 
armies  have  been  formed,  the  Commander-in-Chief  taking  every 
precaution  to  conceal  his  preparations  and  hide  his  intentions,  lest 
the  enemy  should  profit  by  the  information.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  when  war  was  declared  there  were  in  France  something  like 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  fully-trained  men  of  fighting  age,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  untrained  men  available  when  wanted. 
Assuming  the  calQulations  of  some  authorities  to  be  correct,  and 
that  the  wastage  up  to  date  in  the  French  armies  has  been  a  million, 
there  are  still  tw^o  and  a  half  million  of  men  fighting  at  the  front, 
or  in  reserve,  who  are  fully  trained,  besides  an  unknown  number  of 
men  who  by  now  have  had  nearly  six  months’  training  at  the 
depots.  There  is  at  present  no  shortage  in  France  of  men  available 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  examine  the  situation,  and  ascertain 
which  direction  offers  the  best  chances  of  success  for  offensive 
operations  undertaken  by  the  Allied  commanders  with  the  object 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  existing  stalemate.  Now,  as  always,  the 
strategical  flanks  are  the  weak  points  of  an  enemy’s  battle  front. 
At  one  period  of  the  campaign  in  the  west  the  Allied  commanders 
had  it  in  mind  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  German  line  by  an 
advance  into  Belgium,  and  the  British  Army  was  moved  from  the 
Aisne  to  the  Lys  river  with  this  intention.  The  movement  failed, 
as  we  know,  in  its  inception  for  reasons  which  were  fully  explained 
in  last  month’s  article,  and  which  need  not  be  repeated.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  again  attempted,  for  Belgium  has  been  converted  into 
a  gigantic  field  fortress  with  line  after  line  of  entrenchments  armed 
with  heavy  guns  of  position,  the  coast-line  being  specially  secured 
from  attack  seawards  by  powerful  batteries  far  enough  removed  from 
the  shore  to  be  out  of  range  of  the  fire  of  hostile  ships,  and  yet 
near  enough  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  land  troops.  Even  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  incur  the  loss  of  life,  which  an  invasion  of 
Belgium  across  the  frontier  of  West  Flanders  would  now  entail, 
there  are  reasons  besides  the  cost  which  make  it  expedient  to  leave 
this  flank  alone  for  the  moment,  keeping,  however,  a  close  watch 
on  the  position  so  that  opportunity  may  immediately  be  seized 
to  take  advantage  of  any  weakening  of  the  enemy’s  force  in  this 
direction.  Supposing  the  Germans  were  driven  out  of  Belgium, 
they  would  fall  back  on  the  particular  part  of  their  Ehine  frontier 
where  their  military  strength  is  incontestably  strong.  The  front 
they  would  fall  back  on  the  particular  part  of  their  Rhine  frontier 
of  Belgium  would  be  contracted  within  the  limits  of  the  narrow 
trouee  between  the  Eifel  mountains  and  the  enclave  of  Dutch 
territory,  which  extends  close  up  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  There  would 
be  no  room  for  deployment,  and  at  the  end  of  their  advance  the 
Allies  would  come  up  against  the  fortress  of  Cologne  which  bars 
the  w'ay  over  the  Rhine.  Were  Belgium  not  in  German  occupation 
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this  route  would  have  no  attraction  for  French  strategists,  while 
under  existing  conditions  it  is  only  wasting  time  to  consider  its 
practicability.  The  Germans  must  be  turned  out  of  Belgium,  but 
Sir  John  French  will  choose  his  own  way  of  bringing  this  about, 
and  not  allow  his  adversary  to  dictate  it  to  him. 

The  left  strategical  flank  of  the  German  position  is  more  open 
to  attack  than  the  right  flank,  and  quite  apart  from  recent  develop¬ 
ments  an  offensive  across  their  eastern  frontier  has  always  found 
greater  favour  with  French  strategists  than  an  offensive  through 
Belgium.  Unlike  the  northern  frontier  defences,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  most  of  which  had  been  practically 
dismantled  before  the  War,  those  of  the  eastern  frontier  have  been 
brought  up  to  modem  date,  and  a  French  army  concentrated  in 
the  Upper  Moselle  Valley  for  the  invasion  of  South  Germany  would 
start  from  a  secure  base,  which  has  been  daily  growing  stronger 
since  the  opening  of  the  War.  This  line  of  operations  has  another 
initial  advantage  over  the  Belgian  line  in  that  the  Rhine,  which  is 
the  main  line  of  German  resistance,  is  only  a  short  distance,  varying 
from  thirty  miles  in  Upper  Alsace  to  ninety  in  Lorraine,  from  the 
French  base  behind  the  Vosges  mountains,  whilst  the  line  of 
communication  through  Belgium  would  be  lengthened  out  to 
150 — 180  miles. 

The  two  main  routes  from  Eastern  France  into  South  Germany 
are  through  the  Belfort  trouee  into  Baden,  and  through  the 
Palatinate  into  Bavaria.  After  crossing  the  Pkhine  between  Strass- 
burg  and  Bale  an  invading  army  using  the  first  of  these  two  routes 
would  at  once  come  up  against  the  Black  Forest,  which,  as  will 
be  presently  explained,  is  not  the  obstacle  it  used  to  be,  but  is 
none  the  less  not  well  adapted  for  the  rapid  movement  of  large 
bodies  of  troops.  The  more  natural,  direct,  and  historic  line  of 
invasion  passes  through  the  plateau  of  liorraine  on  the  west  side 
of  the  northern  Vosges  mountains  between  the  Hundsruck  and  Hardt 
mountains.  This  has  always  been  the  main  thoroughfare  to  and 
from  France,  and  into  and  out  of  Bavaria.  An  advance  along  this 
route  would  have  for  its  first  objective  Mannheim,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  the  weakest  ]X)int  on  the  Rhine  frontier.  The  question  of 
fortifying  it  has  been  often  raised  before  and  since  1870,  but  it 
remains  an  open  town  although  the  place  could  speedily  be  put  into 
a  state  of  defence  by  the  same  system  of  field  trenches  which  have 
enabled  the  Germans  to  oppose  so  successful  a  resistance  to  the 
Allies’  offensive  in  Flanders  and  the  north  of  France.  Two  bridges 
connect  the  city,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  the 
port  of  Ludwigshafen  on  the  left  bank,  where  there  is  a  very  large 
military  station  with  platform  accommodation  for  loading  eight 
military  trains  at  the  same  time.  The  railway  station  at  Mannheim 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany,  and  the  depot  of  vast  railway 
stores.  Mannheim  would  certainly  be  the  point  of  passage  of  a 
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French  army  which  had  been  victorious  in  the  Palatinate.  The 
railways  by  Kaiserslautern  and  Saarbriicken  would  serve  to  keep  up 
communication  with  the  French  frontier,  and  when  entrenched 
Mannheim  would  become  the  pivot  of  all  operations  on  both  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  between  North  and  South  Germany,  turning  the 
fortresses  of  Germersheim  and  Mainz.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mannheim,  which  is  the  starting-point  of  the  steam  navigation  of 
the  Rhine,  was  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  3rd  German  Army  in 
1870,  and  the  great  number  of  lines  which  lead  to  it  from  all  parts 
of  Germany  renders  it  probable  that  it  will  again  play  a  similar 
role  in  case  of  a  successful  invasion  of  Germany  from  this  side  of 
France. 

How  to  reach  Mannheim  is  a  problem  which  will  tax  all  the 
skill  of  the  French  General  Staff,  and  which  in  any  case  cannot 
be  solved  till  the  German  armies  have  been  decisively  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  driven  back  to  their  Rhine  frontier.  Supposing,  as  is 
considered  probable,  that  the  French  concentration  took  place  on 
the  Upper  Moselle  between  the  entrenched  camps  of  Toul  and 
Epinal,  the  line  of  advance  through  Lorrame  would  pass  between 
the  fortresses  of  Metz  and  Strassburg,  which  are  eighty  miles  apart, 
and  are  both  places  d'armes  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  would  be 
necessary  either  to  subdue  or  mask  these  fortresses  before  moving 
on  to  the  Rhine,  and  siege  operations  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  size  and  armament  of  these  strong  places  would  use  up  at 
least  half  a  million  men. 

The  Saar  is  the  first  line  of  German  defence  against  an  invading 
army  coming  through  Lorraine  from  the  Moselle  base,  and  this  line 
has  recently  been  strengthened  in  anticipation  of  possible  eventu- 
alites.  The  right  bank  of  the  river  commands  the  left,  and  is  so 
precipitous  as  to  be  practically  unassailable  by  troops  crossing  over 
from  the  left  bank.  The  right  flank  of  the  position  rests  on  the 
Moselle  at  Treves;  in  the  centre  is  the  fortified  point  d'appui  of 
Saarlouis,  while  the  left  flank  is  secured  by  the  entrenched  position 
at  Saargemiind.  To  this  line  reinforcements  from  the  Rhine  can 
be  rapidly  conveyed  by  the  railway  from  Coblentz  to  Treves,  and 
by  the  four  railways  converging  on  Saarbriick  from  Mainz,  Worms, 
Mannheim,  and  Strassburg,  while  there  is  a  lateral  railway  running 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  position  from  Treves  to  Saargemiind, 
and  beyond  it.  The  conditions  of  this  problem,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  study  by  many  military  writers,  have  been  completely 
changed  by  the  action  of  Germany  in  violating  the  neutrality  of  the 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Had  its  neutrality  been  respected,  the  left 
flank  of  the  French  Army  on  its  way  to  the  Saar  river,  after  mask¬ 
ing  Metz,  would  have  been  protected  by  neutral  territory,  which  is 
now  in  the  enemy’s  possession,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  advance 
till  the  French  have  secured  all  the  passages  over  the  Moselle 
from  Metz  up  to  TiAves.  This  means  a  subsidiary  campaign  which 
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would  have  to  be  undertaken  from  the  Verdun  base  simultaneously 
with  the  movement  into  Lorraine. 

After  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim  the  next  objective  for  an 
invading  army  would  be  the  line  of  the  ^lain  river,  which  Napoleon 
made  his  advanced  base  for  his  Jena  campaign  of  1806;  but  no 
advance  could  be  made  up  this  river  till  after  the  subjugation  and 
occupation  of  Mainz  by  the  Allied  Forces.  Mainz  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  just  where  the  Main  flows  into  it,  and  a 
glance  at  the  map  shows  how  strategically  important  is  its  position, 
standing  as  it  does  as  sentinel  over  the  main  line  of  advance  into 
Southern  Germany,  and  commanding  several  lines  of  railway.  Mainz 
is  the  central  German  point  d'appui  on  the  Rhine,  and  has  been 
called  the  “key  of  Germany.”  The  fortifications  are  very  com¬ 
plicated,  having  been  built  at  different  periods  since  1604.  Large 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  on  the  fortress  since  1870,  and  it 
has  been  converted  into  an  entrenched  camp  requiring  a  garrison  of 
21,000  men;  but  even  now  the  place  is  not  considered  to  be  secure 
against  the  attack  of  the  heavy  howitzer  batteries,  which  we  have 
been  constructing  in  England  for  the  past  six  months  with  a  view 
to  the  bombardment  of  the  Rhine  fortresses.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Germans  trust  much  more  to  men  and  railways  than 
to  fortresses  both  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes.  There  are 
only  six  fortresses — Wessel,  Cologne,  Coblentz,  Mainz,  Germersheim, 
and  Strassburg — along  the  whole  length  of  the  Rhine  (340  miles) 
from  Holland  to  Switzerland,  the  greater  part  of  the  French  fortresses 
which  fell  into  German  hands  after  the  rectification  of  the  frontier 
in  1871  having  been  demolished.  Money  has  always  been  avail¬ 
able  for  railways.  More  than  a  dozen  railways  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  lead  to  the  Rhine  frontier,  while  to  connect  the  whole 
railway  system,  and  to  enable  a  superiority  of  force  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  few  hours  at  any  threatened  point,  a  double  line  of 
railway  follows  each  bank  of  the  Rhine  throughout  its  length. 

Before  attempting  the  invasion  of  Bavaria  through  Tx)n’aine  it  is 
necessary  that  the  French  should  secure  their  extreme  right  flank 
by  the  effective  occupation  of  Alsace,  and  this  can  be  done  with 
a  subsidiary  army  based  on  the  second-line  entrenched  camps  at 
Langres  and  Besanijon.  The  French  have  been  putting  out  feelers 
into  Alsace  during  the  past  six  weeks,  troops  from  the  Belfort 
garrison  having  pushed  their  way  for  some  twelve  miles  or  more 
across  the  frontier  in  order  to  establish  points  d'appui  for  a  future 
advance  on  Mulhouse.  Future  operations  on  this  flank  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  intentions  of  Italy.  If  the  Italians  make 
up  their  minds  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Allies,  there  is  room 
for  a  co-operative  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  directed 
against  Stuttgart  and  Munich.  Though  the  Black  Forest  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  rapid  movements  of  troops  it  is  no  longer  the 
impenetrable  barrier  it  used  to  be  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube. 
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Three  lines  of  railway  lead  from  the  Upper  Danube  to  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  one  from  Donaueschingen  to  Freiburg,  another  to 
Offenburg,  and  a  third  to  Carlsruhe.  It  may  be  that  in  the  coming 
spring  we  shall  see  a  repetition  of  Napoleon’s  strategy  in  1805,  and 
another  French  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube  with  the 
intention  of  giving  a  hand  to  an  Italian  invasion  of  Bavaria  through 
the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  indicate  some  of  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  Allies.  None  of  them  are  insurmountable.  Our 
task  is  hard,  but  there  never  was  a  worthier  one.  Victory  will  not 
come  at  once;  but  it  will  in  the  end.  With  brave  soldiers  and 
skilful  leaders — we  have  both — everything  is  possible.  To  get  the 
Germans  out  of  Belgium  and  France  is  the  first  result  to  work  for, 
but  only  as  antecedent  to  others,  which  must  follow.  The  war 
must  be  carried  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  until  this  is  done  it 
is  useless  to  talk  about  victory,  or  think  about  peace. 

Turning  to  the  eastern  theatre  of  war,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
good  deal  has  happened  during  the  past  month  to  change  the 
situation  favourably  for  our  Russian  Allies.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  during  the  first  week  in  December  the  Russian  battle  front  had 
been  contracted  by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  for  better  defensive 
purposes,  and  on  December  18th  when  last  month’s  record  of  the 
war  was  closed  the  Russian  position  extended  in  an  approximately 
straight  line  down  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Bzura,  Rawka,  and 
Nida  rivers  into  Galicia,  where  it  turned  nearly  due  east  from  a 
point  close  to  Tamow  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dunajec  river,  and 
then  went  through  the  centre  of  Galicia  into  the  Bukovina.  General 
von  Mackensen,  commanding  the  main  German  Army  of  Thom, 
was  at  that  time  making  strenuous  efforts  to  find  some  way  across 
the  Bzura  and  Rawka  rivers  to  Warsaw,  and  was  being  supported 
in  his  efforts  by  another  German  army,  which  had  come  into  Poland 
by  way  of  Sieradz,  and  which  was  endeavouring  to  advance  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  Pilitza  river  to  the  Vistula.  An  Austrian  army 
stiffened  with  German  troops  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Car¬ 
pathians  trying  to  reconquer  Galicia,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Przemysl. 

What  has  taken  place  during  the  past  month  (December  18th  to 
January  18th)  is  briefly  this.  Continuous  attempts  have  been 
made  by  General  von  Mackensen  to  cross  the  Bzura  and  Rawka 
rivers  at  many  different  points,  but  they  only  resulted  in  failure. 
Mass  formations  were  first  of  all  tried  by  the  attackers,  and  when 
these  tactics  failed  resort  was  had  to  sapping  up  to  the  Russian 
positions,  but  the  results  have  always  been  the  same.  Man  for 
man  the  Russian  is  a  better  fighter  than  the  German,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  “bludgeon  work”  in  the  trenches.  In  a  bayonet 
fight  the  German  soldier  is  seen  at  his  worst.  As  these  words  are 
being  written  there  is  not  a  single  German  soldier  on  the  east  bank 
of  either  of  the  two  rivers  mentioned  above.  The  attacks  none  the 
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less  continue  with  heavy  loss  to  both  sides,  but  particularly  to  the 
Germans,  who  are  attacking  an  enemy  in  strongly  entrenched  posi¬ 
tions.  In  central  Poland  in  the  region  of  the  Pilitza  river  fighting 
has  been  going  on  throughout  the  month  with  the  same  result.  No 
progress  by  the  Germans.  Lower  down  in  South  Poland  the 
Russians  are  holding  the  line  of  the  Nida  river  against  Austro- 
German  troops,  who  have  made  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  without  showing  any 
determined  effort  to  push  their  way  home.  As  the  case  now  stands 
the  Russians  are  holding  a  nearly  continuous  line  of  entrenched 
positions  extending  along  a  150-mile  front  from  the  lower  Vistula 
west  of  Warsaw  to  the  upper  Vistula  east  of  Cracow.  On  their 
side  the  Russians  have  made  no  attempt  to  advance  westwards, 
being  content  to  stand  on  the  defensive  while  the  Germans  waste 
their  strength  in  fruitless  efforts  to  get  to  Warsaw. 

Throughout  the  second  week  in  December  continuous  fighting 
took  place  in  Galicia,  resulting  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
which  had  come  across  the  Carpathian  Mountains  being  driven 
back  into  Hungary  with  heavy  loss  of  men  and  materiel.  More 
than  50,000  prisoners  of  war  fell  into  Russian  hands.  East  of  the 
Dunajec  river  Galicia  is  now  clear  of  the  enemy.  The  Dukla  pass 
was  occupied  by  Russian  troops  on  December  27th,  and  the  Uszok 
pass  on  January  4th.  Two  considerable  sorties  from  Przemysl  were 
repulsed,  and  the  investing  cordon  has  been  drawn  closer  round 
the  fortress.  Austro-German  troops  still  hold  the  line  of  the 
Dunajec  from  before  Tamow,  which  is  in  Russian  possession,  down 
to  Neu  Sandec,  which  is  held  by  the  enemy.  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg  knows  the  value  of  the  Dunajec  position,  which  is  the  last 
line  of  defence  against  a  Russian  army  advancing  on  Cracow,  and 
if  Cracow  goes,  Silesia  goes  with  it. 

Having  cleared  Galicia,  the  Russians  then  started  to  clear  the 
Bukovina  with  the  object  of  securing  their  left  strategical  flank, 
and  getting  possession  of  the  passes  into  Transylvania.  Storermetz 
and  Radantz  were  occupied  on  December  31st,  Suezawa  on  January 
2nd,  Gura  Humora  on  the  4th,  and  Kimpolung  on  the  6th.  Then  a 
halt  was  ordered  to  allow  time  for  concentration,  and  on  the 
16th  the  Russian  advanced  guards  stormed  the  Kirlibaba  pass,  and 
are  now  in  command  of  the  two  main  routes  into  Hungary,  the  one 
leading  to  Maramaros-Sziget  on  the  Visso  river,  and  the  other  to 
Dees  on  the  Szamos  river.  These  movements  open  up  the  prospect 
of  a  new  theatre  of  war,  with  a  new  battle-front  extending  from  the 
Bukovina  to  the  Servian  frontier,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  Roumanian  intervention,  which  is  expected  to  take  place 
in  the  early^  spring. 

On  his  right  strategical  flank  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  is  showing 
the  same  offensive  activity  as  on  his  left.  A  new  Russian 
movement  is  in  process  of  development  north  of  the  lower  Vistula 
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in  Poland.  The  first  news  we  had  of  this  movement  was  on 
January  6th,  when  a  Petrograd  communique  informed  the  public 
that  the  right  wing  of  a  Kussian  army,  the  strength  of  which 
has  not  been  divulged,  but  which  must  be  considerable,  seeing  that 
it  is  advancing  on  a  sixty-mile  front,  had  made  a  successful  attack 
on  Eozowa,  a  town  west  of  the  Przasnysz-Mlawa  road.  Later  on 
we  heard  that  the  central  column  of  this  new  army  reached 
Eadzonof,  eight  miles  south-west  of  Mlawa,  on  January  12th,  while 
the  left  wing  struck  the  Skrawa  river  west  of  the  town  of  Sierpe 
on  the  13th,  and  drove  the  Germans  to  the  north.  This  brings 
the  Eussian  army  operating  in  this  region  within  forty  miles  of  the 
fortress  of  Thorn. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Poland  which  was  published  in  last 
month’s  Fortnightly  Eeview  will  show  the  significance  of  this 
movement.  The  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Vistula  from 
Warsaw  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Skrawa  is  in  Eussian 
possession.  The  commander  of  the  Eussian  army  advancing  in  this 
direction,  if  his  troops  are  supplied  with  bridging  material,  may  at 
any  point  throw  a  force  on  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  inter¬ 
cept  von  Mackensen’s  communications  with  Thom.  What  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  will  do  under  these  new  circumstances  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  situation  is  highly  interesting,  and  presents  an 
abundance  of  possibilities  which  may  at  any  moment  become 
realities.  The  general  position  in  the  eastern  theatre  of  war  may 
be  summed  up  by  saying  that  in  the  centre  of  their  500-mile  battle¬ 
line,  which  extends  from  East  Pmssia  to  the  Bukovina,  the  Eussians 
are  standing  on  the  defensive,  while  on  both  strategical  flanks  they 
are  developing  offensive  movements. 

A  great  but  not  unexpected  disaster  has  overtaken  the  Turkish 
army  which  had  been  assembled  at  Erzerum  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  facts  briefly  stated  are  as  follows :  In  the  first 
week  of  November,  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Turkey,  Eussian  troops  from  Kars  and  Erivan  made  rapid  marches 
across  the  frontier  and  occupied  all  the  principal  towns  in  the 
^.lashgherd  valley,  including  Bayazid,  which  is  on  the  high-road 
from  Trebizond  to  Teheran.  A  reconnaissance  in  force  was  at  the 
same  time  pushed  out  towards  Erzerum  as  far  as  Keupri  Keui, 
where  the  Eussian  troops  were  pulled  up  by  a  Turkish  force  sent 
out  from  Erzerum,  and  fell  back  behind  the  frontier.  Three  Turkish 
corps,  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  had  meanwhile  been  concen¬ 
trated  at  Erzerum,  and  prepared  for  an  offensive  campaign  in  the 
Caucasus  under  the  direction  of  the  German  General  Liman  von 
Sanders,  who  was  joined  by  Enver  Pasha  as  nominal  Commander-in- 
Chief  early  in  December.  The  plan  of  campaign  had  Tiflis  for  its 
objective,  and  was  to  be  worked  out  in  this  way.  The  11th  Corps 
was  to  hold  the  Russians  in  front,  while  the  9th  and  10th  Corps, 
advancing  through  Olti,  were  to  execute  a  turning  movement  against 
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the  Eussian  left  flank.  The  1st  Corps,  which  appears  to  have  come 
by  sea  from  Constantinople,  and  to  have  landed  at  Trebizond,  was 
to  make  a  still  wider  turning  movement  up  the  valley  of  the  Chorokh 
river,  and  after  taking  Ardahan  was  to  move  down  on  to  Kars. 
What  happened  was  this.  The  9th  Corps  reached  Sarykamish,  a 
town  about  fifteen  miles  across  the  Russian  frontier,  and  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Tiflis-Kars  railway,  on  December  26th, 
and  was  there  attacked  and  practically  annihilated  by  the  Russians, 
who  appear  to  have  surrounded  the  Corps  on  all  sides.  The 
10th  Corps  operating  north  of  the  9th  Corps  was  then  attacked, 
and  dispersed,  the  Turkish  troops  making  the  best  of  their  way 
back  to  Olti  with  the  Eussian  cavalry  in  pursuit.  The  11th  Corps, 
which  had  been  holding  back  to  give  time  for  the  turning  movement 
to  materialise,  then  took  the  offen&ive  at  Kara  Urgan,  a  frontier 
village  on  the  Erzerum* Sarykamish  road,  when  a  second  battle 
took  place,  lasting  over  three  days,  from  January  12th  to  14th,  and 
ending  with  the  defeat  and  rout  of  theTurkish  troops,  who,  as  these 
words  are  being  written,  are  falling  back  in  disorder  on  Erzerum 
with  the  Russians  following  hard  on  their  heels.  The  left  Turkish 
column  composed  of  the  1st  Corps  appears  to  have  met  with  an 
equally  disastrous  fate,  for  after  reaching  Ardahan  on  the  first  or 
second  day  of  the  New  Year,  it  was  attacked  by  another  Russian 
force  and  likewise  defeated.  What  has  become  of  this  beaten  Corps 
we  do  not  yet  know,  but  when  it  was  last  heard  of  the  troops, 
broken  up  into  fragments,  were  trying  to  escape  along  the  banks 
of  the  Chorokh  river  in  the  direction  of  Trebizond.  The  general 
result  is  that  four  corps  of  the  Turkish  Army  have  been  practically 
destroyed. 

Thus  ended  this  ill-fated  expedition,  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  undertaken  with  a  half-equipped  Army  of  Turkish  soldiers  in 
a  mountainous  country,  and  in  the  middle  of  winter.  General  von 
Sanders  may  be  a  good  Krieg  Spiel  player,  but  he  is  not  a  good 
general  in  the  field.  His  plan  of  campaign  was  foredoomed  to 
failure,  for  success  depended  on  the  co-operation  of  detached  columns 
when  co-operation  was  practically  impossible  under  the  conditions 
of  the  operation.  The  Russians  were  manoeuvring  on  interior  lines, 
while  the  Turks  were  operating  by  divergent  routes.  The  Russian 
commander  had  railways  to  help  him,  the  Turkish  commander  had 
none.  The  Russians  knew  their  own  country;  the  Turks  were 
strangers  to  it.  The  consequence  was  that  each  of  the  Turkish  Corps 
was  beaten  in  detail  before  arriving  at  its  appointed  rendezvous. 
The  Turkish  soldiers  fought  bravely,  but  brave  men  are  helpless 
when  led  by  incompetent  officers. 

The  moral  consequences  of  the  defeat  will  be  greater  than  the 
material  results,  for  it  will  destroy  German  prestige  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  probably  lead  to  a  revolution.  The  war  has  been  forced 
on  the  Turks  by  a  gang  of  ambitious  adventurers,  who  have  been  dis- 
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avowed  by  all  tlie  best  men  both  in  the  Old  and  Young  Turk  Parties. 
Enver  Pasha  has  left  the  beaten  army  en  route  for  Constantinople, 
where  he  can  hardly  hope  to  receive  a  cordial  welcome.  This  mis¬ 
guided  young  man  has  many  enemies,  and  he  will  be  fortunate 
if  he  escapes  the  fate  of  Nazim  Pasha,  over  whose  dead  body  he 
climbed  into  power.  The  Turks  are  tolerant  of  iniquity,  but  not 
of  failure. 

The  list  of  the  new  Armies  given  on  page  360  of  this  article  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  lists  published  in  Army  Orders  311  and  317  of  September,  1914,  Army 
Orders  382,  388,  and  389  of  October,  1914,  and  Army  Order  31  of  January, 
1915.  Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  monthly  Army  List  for  August. 

The  study  of  the  strategical  situation  on  the  Eastern  frontier  on  pages  363, 
364,  and  365  is  based  on  information  published  in  “Les  nouvelles  defenses  de  la 
France”  (Eugene  Tenot),  Die  Befestigungen  Frankreichs  (Obermair),  “Geo- 
graphie  Militaire  du  Bassin  du  Rhin  ”  (Pichat),  and  ‘‘Etude  strategique  sur  la 

frontiere  du  Nord-Elst  ”  (Major  X - ).  Reference  has  also  been  made  to  a 

series  of  articles  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  1899  dealing  with 
the  strategical  situation  as  between  France  and  Germany. 


COERESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  “The  Fortnightly  Review.” 

Sib, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  passage  in  the  article 
of  Mr.  Hurd  in  the  January  number  of  your  publication  in  which 
he  contrasts  a  passage  of  a  leader  in  the  Daily  News  dealing  with 
the  economic  consequences  of  war  with  the  “  lofty  example  ”  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  The  writer  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  Daily  News  was  arguing  that  we  ought  not 
on  economic  grounds  to  go  to  war.  The  suggestion  is  false,  as  the 
context  of  the  article  shows.  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  argued  that 
it  would,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  make  little  difference 
whether  we  took  part  in  the  war  or  did  not  do  so.  We  discussed 
that  view  and  showed  it  to  be  unsound.  But  neither  then  nor  at 
any  time  have  we  suggested  that  economic  considerations  should 
govern  our  action  in  this  crisis.  In  a  word  it  was  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  not  the  Daily  News  who  raised  the  point. 

Mr.  Hurd’s  attack  on  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Press  in  regard 
to  the  Navy  is  on  the  same  plane,  but  being  general  calls  for  no 
reply. 

Yours, 

The  Editor,  Daily  News. 

January  15th,  1915. 


'»•  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


